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of the district' has been formed into a subdivision with head* 
quarters at Simdega, a few miles south of Biru. 

The outbreak of war between England and Germany in 1911 
rendered it necessary to take precautionary measures against tho 
missionaries of the Latkeran Mission who were resident of the 
district. Soon after the outbreak of. war, those missionaries 
who were of military age were recalled to the head quarters 
of the Mission jit Ranchi and not permitted to take any part 
in the missionary work. The older missionaries, many of whom 
had spent the greater part of their lives in Chota Nagpur, 
were allowed jto Remain in their mission stations and were 
placed on parole. In 1915, in accordance with the 
decision of the Government of India to intern or repatriate all 
German subjects, tluf missionaries were removed from the district, 
those of military ago were sent to the concentration camp at 
Ahmadnngav, with the older missionaries with the women and 
children were detained for a few months at Dinapore, and later 
repatriated to Germany. Though the missionaries have been re- 
moved the work of the Misfion still continues ; the educational 
side of the work being supervised by the Bishop of Chota 
Nngpnr and by members of Ibe S. P. G. Mission, while tbe 
parochial work is carried on by the Indian pastors and catechists. 
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THE PEOPLEi 

'f he first attempt at an enumeration of the people was made 
by Captain Depree at the time of the Topographical Survey of 
Chota Nagpur in 1S ( GS. The population of 128 houses, selected 
at random, was found to be 811, yielding an average of 6 '84 per- 
sons a house. The number of houses, ascertained by the survey 
to be 139,110, was multiplied by this factor, and the total popu- 
lation of Chota Nagpur, with an area of 7,120 square miles, was 
estimated to be 8S1,995 persons. In 1872 a careful census 
was made by a special salaried agency under the supervision of 
'the regular police. Owing to the sparseness of the population no 
attempt was made to effect a simultaneous census but a gradual 
enumeration was carried out. The total population of that part 
of the Lohaidaga district which now forms the district of Ranchi 
was found to be 813,328, or 115 persons to the square mile. 
The average number of persons per house was found to be B’l, 
a fact which accounts for the higher figuro obtained at the rough 
census of 1S68. In 1881 the first regular simultaneous oensuswas 
carried out and the total population |was found to be 1,058,169. 
At the subsequent censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1911 the 
population was 1,128,885, 1,187,925 and Ij387,516. 

The density of the population at the census of 1911 was 19 6 
to the square mile, as against, 166 in .1901, 158 in 1891, and 148 
in 1881. It diminishes from the north-east'tothe south, [south- 
west and wCst, the Ranchi subdivision having 256, the Khunti 
subdivision 226, and' the Gumla subdivision only 146 persons to 
the square mile. The population is most dense in thanas Ranchi 
(367), Billi (324), and Bundu (321), and least dense in thanas 
Bishunpur (77), Kolebira (115) and Kurdeg (116). In spite of 
the drain caused by increasing emigration, the population of 
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RANCHI DISTRICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 

The district - of Ranchi, which forms the west-central 
portion of the Chota Nagpur Division, is situated between 22° 21' 
and 23° 43' north latitude and between 84° 0' and 85° 54' east 
longitude. It extends over 7-108‘55 square miles and is the 
largest district in the Province. The population as ascertained by 
the census of 1911 is 1,387,516. It is bounded on the north 
by the districts of Palamau and HazaribfigL j on the east by 
the district of Manbhum, the northern half of the boundary 
coinciding with the Subarnarekha river ; on the south by the 
district of Singbhum, and by the Tributary State of Qangpnr ; 
and on the west by the Tributary States of Surguja and Jashpur 
and by the district of Palamau. Ranchi, the cbief_town, is situ- 
ated in 23 c 23' north latitude and 86° 20' cast longitude at a 
height of 2,128 feet above sea-level, and is the administrative 
■headquarters of the district and of the Chbta Nagpur Division. 
It is also at present the temporary capital of the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. 

In ancient times the tract which corresponds to the district of 
Ranchi and the neighbouring parganas was in the undisturbed 
possession of the Munda and Orton races and was known to the 
Aryans as Jharkand or the -“forest tract In historical times, 
when the aboriginal village communities bad 6ome under the 
. subjection of the chiefs of the Nfigbansi family, it formed part 
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of this Sabah of Bihar and is mentioned in the Am-i-Akbari as 
the realm of the Baja of Kokrah, a name which still survives 
as the name of the most important pargana of the district. 
The region was also known to the Mugbals as Nagpur or Coira 
Orissa. The name Nagpur probably dates hack to the 15th 
or 16th. century and is said in Hamilton's Gazetteer of Hindustan 
(1815) to indicate that the territory contained diamonds. It 
was by this name that the district was known to the early 
British administrators when it was ceded to them in 1765, 
and in covenants granted to the Raja settlement was given of 
the Nfigpur pargana. The name Chntia or Chuta Nngpuris 
found in Kennel’s map (1792) and in Hamilton’s Gazetteer 
(1816) and the latter explains the name by saying that “ the 
district is distinguished by the term Chuia (little) to distinguish 
it from the other Nagpur possessed by the Bhonslah Mariitha 
family/' but this interpretation is almost certainly incorrect and 
the name ie probably derived from Chntia, a village close to 
Ranchi, which is reputed to be the original home of the Naghansi 
chiefs. 

During the early period of British rule the country, with 
other adjoining territories, of a total area of 12,004 squire miles, 
was placed under the obargo of the Magistrate of llamgarh 
in the Haznribagh district, but the control from Rfimgarh which 
was situated outside the Ranchi plateau proved ineffective, and 
in 1833 the present district, with the adjacent parganas of 
Palamau and Dbalbhum, was formed into a separate Province 
known as the South-west Frontier Agency. The headqnartors 
of the principal Assistant of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
who administered the area, wore at first at Lohardaga but were 
removed in 1843 to Kiskunpur, a village which forms part of 
the present town of Ranchi. On the abolition of tbeSouth- 
wcs’fFronticr Agcnoy in 1854, Chota Nagpur became a non 
regulation Province under a Commissioner, and the district, which 
was still called by the name of the form :r headquarters of 
Iiohirdaga, consisted at that time of two subdivisions, pargana 
Paliimau forming the Palamau subdivision and the present 
district with pargana Tori forming tbo Sadar subdivision. 
In 1392 Palamau and Tori, with three parganas which 
had 'been transferred from Gaya to Lohardaga in 1S71 
were formed int j the district of Palamau, and from that dxte J 
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the area of the district has remained unaltered. The name 
of the distvijt was changed in' 1899 from Lohardaga to Ranchi, 
the name of a small village comprised in the headquarters 
statipa. 

[/The district of Ranchi consists of three plateaux. The first Configuration 
and , highest plateau is . in the north-west of the district and Scenery, 
comprises roughly the area included in thanas Chainpur and 
Bishunpur and the* western part of thana Lohardaga. It is 
•shut off from the rest of the district by the line of jungle- 
covered hills which runs from the west of Palkot and 
Gumla.to the boundary of the district north-west of Lohardaga, 
and forms such a striking feature of the landscape from, the 
subdi visional headquarters at Gumla. From the distance these 
hills give the impression of a magnificent natural wall stretching 
from north to south in an unbroken line, but a near view shows 
them to consist Of rocky spurs of various heights with deep 
valleys radiating from the central mass. The average height 
of this area exceeds 2,500 feet above the sea-level, and the only 
level portions are the valleys of the Saukh and the North Koel, 
the former 'flowing in a southerly direction through the broad 
cultivated plain of Bhitar Barwe (Chainpur thana) and the latter 
rising in the hills between Kurumgarh and Jori and flowing 
through the narrow valley of Bahar Barwe (Bishunpur thana) 
towards Palamau. A distinctive feature of this tract, and in 
particular of the north-western corner, are the level cultivated 
hill-tops locally called pati. Of these the largest and best known 
aTe Rajadera or Banspahar in the north of Chainpur thana, and 
Onegara to the north-west of Lohardaga. In the latter table- 
land is the highest hill of the distriot, Sam Pahar, which rises 
to a height of 3,615 feet above sea-level. The country is 
sparsely populated and the , forests which have suffered little 
from the axes of the aboriginals are still of con siderable 
value. 

The second . and central plateau includes the eastern portion 
of . the Gumla subdivision, the whole of the head quarters 
subdivision, and tbe western part of the Khnnti subdivision. 

The average level is about 2,000 feet ; tbe country is undulating, 
intersected with numerous streams and rivers, and studded with 
low rocky hills and isolated peaks of igneous origin, generally of 
gneissic formation. These hills form a conspicuous feature of 
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the landscape in any portion of the plateau. They rise abrupt 
and black, their summits sometimes bare and dome-like, some- 
times rugged and irregular. The highest portion of the central 
plateau is a ridge eight to ten miles smth-west of Ranchi, which 
contains the sonrees of the chief rivors of the district, the 
Snbnrnarckhii and the South Koel. Between the hills the land is 
for the most part under cultivation, tho uplands producing crops 
of the hardier riee and millet, while in the lou-lands, which are 
banked up and terraeed to retain tbe water, good crops of fine vice 
are obtained. Tbe plateau was formerly covered with forcBts, but 
tbe forests liave gradually receded more and move before tbe axes 
of tho inhabitants and commercial exploitation, and the region 
cast of tho meridian of Pnlkot fully deserves the name given to 
it by tbe inhabitants of T&nr Bdj or “land of cultivated 
upland ”, in contradistinction to tbe Ban Bat or “ land of 
jungle”, the name given to the western parganas and tbe 
Feudatory Slates. In the south-western tbanas there is still a large 
expanse of forest, and from the Summit of a hill the country 
appears covered with a waving sheet "of low forest with 
little or no sign ■ of human habitation, but a nearer view 
shows numerous small villages, each with their plots oE cultivated 
tunr round the homesteads and the terraced don tucked away 
in the narrow beds of the streams. The fringes of the platean 
are mountainous, and the traveller ascends by tortuous hill 
pisses known ns ghiils. Along the north boundary, from Silli on 
the cast to Bairagi on the west, a tract of mountain and jungle 
extends almost without a break and diviies off tbo district from 
llar.aribsgh and Falumau. Tbo high road from Ranchi to 
Ilaz.icibigh finis its way through these hills and, winding down 
from Chulupiln on the border oE the district to the Damodar 
river at Rfungarh, descends 700 feet in three miles. The scenery 
is extremely beautiful and in clear weather, from tbe top of the 
ghat, a magnificent .view is obtained of the steep wooded slopes 
of tho hills and over the plains of Haziribagb to Parasnfith 
in the far distance. The ghdt by which both road and railway 
ascend from Puculia presents chilly beautiful views, though tbe 
hill-slopes arc not so steep and the distant view is not so extensive. 

The third plateau consists of the extreme southern and eastern 
portions of the district and in few places exceeds a Lci-kt of 
],0fi0 Ret above sea-level. This region is known as the Five 
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farganaS and is well watered by the tributaries of tbe Subarna- 
rekha, A lofty range of hills divides the m^in portion of this 
plateau from the secluded valley of Souapet in the south-eastern 
corner of the district. 

The general lines of the hills have been described in the Hims, 
preceding paragraphs. The loftiest summits in the range of 
hills in the extreme west, which stretches south from Birpokhar 
(3,621 feet above sea-level) within the Palamau border, are Oria 
(3,498 feet), Bardag (3,216 feet), Udni (3,419 feet), Hutar 
(3,209 feet) and the Koiapat in Barwe (8,107 feet). To the 
north and north-west of Lohardaga are Silgipat (3,511 
feet), Dudliia (3,571 feet), Bulbul (3,351 feet) and Jalakdia, 
on the Palamau border. In the range which stretches south 
from Dudhia and Bulbul is Sam ■ Pahar (3,615 feet), the 
highest point in the district. Bluff isolated hills form con- 
spicuous land marks in the central plateau ; the most remarkable 
are Marang Burn (2,434 feet), the sacred hill of the Mundas, 
ten miles south of Ranchi, Bariatu (2,607 feet), four miles north of 
Ranchi, and the curious pyramid-shaped Ranchi hill (2,423 feet) 
crowned with a Hindu temple. ' In the hills which fringe the 
north-eastern side of the central plateau the highest points are 
Paina (2,700 feet) and Kutam (2,462 feet), to the east and 
north-east of Ranchi, respectively. Iu the south-east where the 
plateau falls away to Singhbhum, the range shutting off the 
Sonapet valley rises at one point to a height of nearly 3,000 feet. 

In the intricate hills of Biru the highest peaks are Bhiionr Pahar 
(2,492 feet) and the isolated peak of Alu Pahar in the valley of 
the Sankh (2,172 feet). 

The chief rivers of the district have their source either in the Kitkb 
long ridge of high country which runs, at an elevation of nearly 
2,500 feet, from south-east to nortE-west 8 to 10 miles south-west 
of Ranchi, or in the hills which shut off the Barwe plateau. The 
former contains the sonree of the Subarharekha and the South 
Koel, and in the latter rise the Sankh and the North Koel. 

The streams which unite to form the Subamarekha rise in the Tim Snbarna. 
country 10 miles west and south-west of Eanebi town, between the retl15 ’ 
villages of Nagri and Hatia, and the river pursues a winding course 
to the east till it descends from the plateau by tho falls of Hundru- 
ghagh at the point . whfere the three districts of Hazaribagh, 

Ranchi and Manbhum meet; it then turns south and forms the 
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boundary between tbe two latter districts for a distance of 
36 miles j turning east again, it traverses Singhbbum, Mayurbhanj 
and Midnapore, and flows into tbe Bay of Bengal after a course 
of 296 miles. The Subarnorekha has three chief tributaries, 
tbe Kokro, the Kfincki and the Kiirkari, which, flowing in an 
easterly direction, drain tbe Khnnti subdivision. Tho name 
Subarnavekhn. means "tbe thread of gold" and tbe sands of the 
liver and of some of its tributaries are auriferous. 

The South Koel rises on tbe northern slopes of. tbe same 
ridge as tbe Subarnarokba and flows in a north-westerly direction, 
almost parallel to tbe Lohardaga-Riinchi road j it tarns south 
at a point 8 miles north-cast of Lohardaga and follows a 
southerly and south-easterly course till it passes into Singhbbum 
in the south of Bano thana. In Singhbbum it again changes 
its course westward till it unites with the Sankb in Giingpnr, 
after an independent course of 135 miles. The two rivers united 
form the Brahmani which flows through the district of Cuttack 
into the Bay of Bengal. Tho chief tributaries of the Koel are 
the Kiiro, tbe Chata and the Bonai, which drain the western 
portion of the Khunti subdivision, and the Paras which drains 
Sisai thana. The name “ Koel” is a common one For river in 
Cliotii Nfigpur $ its meaning is uncertain. 

The Sankb rises in tbe norlh-west of tbe district, flows 
in a northerly direction through the centre of the Rajadera 
plateau, and then turns abruptly south and descends to the 
plains of Barwo by a beautiful waterfall known as Sadnighagli. 
After crossing the plains of Barwe in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, it flows almost due south, forming for some distance the 
boundary between Ranchi and Jasbpnr, then passing through the 
hills which separate Barwe from Biru it flows in a -westerly 
direction and, passing into Gangpur near tbe village of Samsera 
in the extreme south of the district, unites with tho Koel. 
Its chief affluents aie the Palamanda and Bompai rivers which 
drain Biru. Tradition says that diamonds are found in the 
Sankh. Ptolemy states that diamonds were founl in Kokko- 
maji, a region which probably included Chota Nagpur, and tho 
reference in Jlnliammadan writings and the possession of dia- 
monds' by tho local chiefs go to substantiate the tradition that 
tho river did yield a number of more or less valuable gems. 
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A spot, 10 miles north of Kochcdegi, near the Peruaghiigh, is 
locally reported to have contained diamonds and is still known 
as the dangadht i lab , or him dab, the “ diamond pool ", 

The North Koel, though rising within a very short distance The North 
of the Sankhj flows northward ' through the narrow valley of 
Bishunpur into Palainau, where, after a course of 186 miles, it 
joins the Son under the plateau of Rohtas. 

These four rivers, fed by numerous small streams from the 
hills near which they pass, effectively drain the whole district, 
and are sufficient to carry off even the heaviest rainfall. No 
part of the district is liable to flood. The South Koel alone 
has a drainage area of 3,600 square miles and the Sankh and 
Subamarekha of 1,100 square miles each within the district. 

For the greater part of the year they are easily fordable, but in 
the rains they frequently come down in violent and sudden 
.freshets which for a few hours, or it may be for days, render 
them impassable even for the primitive dongas which, formed 
of hollowed-out trunks of frees, serve as ferries. 


A description of the river system of the Ranchi district- Waterfalls, 
would be incomplete without mention of the waterfalls, any of 
which would in a western country he regarded as worthy of a 
visit even from a distance. Of these the most picturesque is the 
Hundrughagh, 24 miles east-norlh-east of the town of Ranchi, 
where the Subamarekha descends from the edge of the plateau 
over a cliff with a sheer drop of 320 feet. In the rains, when 
the river is in flood, the falls pr eeent a most impressive spectacle, 
as the waters, red with the soil through whic-h they flow, 
fall thundering over the cl'ff in a cloud of spray. From the 
top of the falls there is magnificent view of the river winding 
through a narrow gorge in the fcrest-clad hills to the plains 
of Hazaribagh. The Dasomghfgh (22 miles south-east' of 
Ranchi near Taimara) is formed by the Kanehi river falling 
over a ledge c-f rock in a sheer descent of 114 feet, amid rooky 
and sylvan scenery. There are also two Peruaghaghs in the 
Gumla subdivison, one in Basis thana and the other in Koche- • 


dega thana, so, named - because wild pigeons in hundreds nest 
in the crevices of the rocks; The Sadnighagh by which the 


Sankh river drops frora-the Rajadera plateau into the plains of 
Barwe is also extremely beautiful. 1 
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Lakes. 


Gioioot. 


Lakes are conspicuons by their absence, the explanation 
being that the granite which forms the chief geological feature . 
of the district is soft and soon worn away. Artificial lakes 
and tanks have been formed at some places by erecting embank- 
mcnls across tbe beds of rivers. The largest of these are the 
Ranchi Lake in the centre of the town, the tank near the Maha- 
raja’s palace at Rata, and that near Toto in Gumla thana. 

Excluding from consideration, materials of snch recent age 
as allavium and soil, the geological formations observed in the 
Ranchi district arc the Lower Gondwana and the Archffian. 
-The Karanpura anl South Karanpura coil-fields, which lio 
almost entirely in the Hazaribigh district to the north, encroach 
on the northern boundary of the district, and in, these 
occur outcrops of the Panchct and Raniganj iron-stone shales 
and the Barakhar and Talcher divisions of the Gondwana rocks.* 
With this exception, the whole of the district is occupied by 
aneient crystalline rocks-schist*, quartzites, epidiorites, gneisses, 
and granites of Archioan age. They may. he gronped into two 
divisions, one of which, comprising the schists and quartzites, 
with the epidiorites known as the Dalmii trap, was formerly 
termed snbmetamorphic, and is now cansidered to correspond to the 
Dharwars of South India. The gneisses and granites may be 
conveniently gronpel together to form the other division of 
Archffian locks. 

The geology of the district has not in most parts been worked 
out in detail, but enough is known to show that almost the whole 
of it is occupied by gneisses and granites. In the south-east 
corner of the district, north of the Dharwar boundary, these 
rocks comprise fine quartzitic gneisses, alternating with felspathic 
and ordinary granitic gneiss’s; a few bands of hornblendic 
gneiss also occur bnt trap is rare, if it is not altogether wanting. 
Elsewhere, on the Karo river, the existence of coarse granitic 
and porphyritic gneisses has been recorded. It is probable that 
ibe gneisses and granites mentioned are typical of tbe whole area 
but it is not unlikely that a close search would reveal the 
• existence of occasional small areas or bands of schists in the 
gneiss and granite areas. The Dharwar rooks occupy practically 
iho whole southern fringe oE the district, being really tbe northern 


* An account of thisn nsd of (hciir a.«wiatdcnl willbe found in the KTraiOir* 
of tic Geological Sorter o t India, Voltuns VII, pages 2&—312. f 
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edge of a large and roughly elliptical area of Dharwfrs, occupy- 
ing by far the larger portions of Gangpur and Singhbhum and 
the south-east corner of Manbhum. They are separated I from 
the gneiss-granite area to the north by a well-marked boundary 
fault, delineated by runs of pseud omorphic quartz and of red 
hematite, often giving rise to small hills. The fault has been 
traced for over 100 miles in an easterly direction from near Jati 
and -Bandgaon to near Ehelaidiha in Bankura district. The 
Dharwars of this part 'of India oonsist mainly of quartzites, mica- 
quartz-schists, mica-schists, chlorite-schists, hornblendic schists, 
and their less metamorphosed phyllitio forms, and to a smaller 
extent, of stanrolite-schists, alusite-sohists, garnet-schists, 
kyanite-schists, and tourmaline-schists, the whole much traversed 
by epidioritic dykes ; and any of these rocks might be found 
in the exposures in the Ranchi district. In addition, there is a 
great range of hills culminating in the peak of Dalma in Man- 
bhurn, whence the name Dalma trap is derived. To the south of 
Tamar, owing to a northward hend, this range of epidiorite hills, 
which constitutes a considerable part of the boundary between 
Ranchi and Singhbhum, lies wholly in the Ranchi district, and 
the district boundary runs south of it so as to include the upper 
portion of the valley of the Sona Nadi, long famous as a source 
of alluvial gold. The valley of the Sona Nadi is occupied by 
schistose rocks of Dharwar age. 

Probably on account of the large area covered by gravels and 
gneisses, the district is, so far as is known, singularly, barren of 
valuable minerals. The auriferous quartz veins which traverse 
the Dharwar sohists were the object of the disastrous gold boom 
of 1889-90, and there are gold-bearing sands in the Kanchx and 
other rivers, but an investigation by the Geological Survey 
tended to show that no occurrence is at present known of either 
vein or alluvial gold worthy of exploitation on European lines.* 
Specimens of galena have been obtained in the Subaruarekha 
near Silli, and doubtless, when the two Karanpura coal-fields 
come to ho worked, some of the coal production may come from 
this district. 

The greater portion of the district was at one time covered 
with dense forests. At the present day the central and eastern 

* Tlie yold-bearing roots of Chota, MSgpnr hove boon described by S, H. 
Mooloron in Records, Geological Survey of Indto, Yolome XXXI, Part II. 
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plateaux are for tlie most part 'denuded of forests, and only small 
serub jungle, with few big trees, is found on tbe bills, while 
patches of jungle, known as papa, still remain dotted among 
the cultivated lands and are tbe only traces of tbe forest which 
once covered the whole of this area. In the west and north-west 
of tko district there are still largo areas of unbroken forest, but 
even in these parts cultivation is rapidly being extended at the 
expense of the forest and the laTge treeB are being cut out and 
sold for commercial purposes. A more detailed description of tbe 
forests of the district is given in a later Chapter. 


Character of 
the Forest, 


The Ranchi district is the centre of the second, or Sonth 
Gangetic, tract in whioh sal (Shorea robusta) is gregarious. The 
best sal forests are invariably found in the valleys, where in good- 
soil straight trees, 100 to 120 feet in height, with a girth of ten 
to fifteen feet, used to be found ; in the hills and on the slopes of 
tho!y<ia/s, the trees are short and stunted, and on tho driest south- 
ern slopes sal is supplanted by other trees of the so-called “ Mixed 
Forest” type. In the valleys, especially in sheltered situations, 
tho principal companions of sal are the Alan {Terminalia tomen- 
tosa), Gaml/har (Gmelina arboria), Send (Diospyros tomentosa 
or melanoxylon, ebony) and Simal (Bombax malabaricum, tho 
cotton tree) . The Mahita (Bassia latifolia) is common through- 
out ChotS.Nfgpur, but in the forests is chiefly confined to the 
bills.- Tun (Uedrela Toona) and Sisit (Dalbergia Sissoo), both 
valuable timber-yielding trees, are not native of Chota Nagpur, 
but' are frequently planted. liar a (Terminalia ohebula), Karam 
(Adina oardifolia), Kusum (Schleiehera trijuga), Paisar (Ptero- 
carpns Mnrsup'mm) are also important species of trees. In the 
inferior sal forests in the hills are found Dhaura (Anogeissus 
latifolia), Pr'nr (Buchania latifolia), Sul ha ( Lagers trosmia par- 
vi flora), Khair (Acacia catechu), Amllas (Cassia fistula) and 
Bamboo (Dcndro-calimus st rictus), Tho undergrowth in the 
sai forests consists principally of Tfoodfordia floribnnda, Xurchi 
(Ilolarrhena antidysentorica), Croton oblongi-folius and species 
of Gardenia and Randia. Mixed with the sal are also a number 
of characteristically Central India trces, jvhic b do not cross the 
Gongctic plain, such as Cochlospermum, Saymida, Boswells 
Hardwirkia and Bassia. In the villages there arc groves of 

mongers (Mangifera Indies), but few of the better fruit-bearino> 
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Varieties are found. Jamun {Eugenia Jambolona), Karanj (Pon- 
amia Glabra), Tetar (Tamarindus indica), Bad (Aegle Marme- 
gos), Jack-fruit (Autocarpus integrifolia), Pipal (Ficus religiosa) 
and Bar (Ficus Bengalensis) are common [round village Bites. 
The Balds (Butea frondosa and Butea Superba) is often gregari- 
ous in cultivated and waste lands, and its wealth of scarlet 
blossom in the’ hot season is a striking sight. The convolvulace- 
ons creeper (Porana'Paniculata)j the well-known bridal creeper, 
displays a mass of white flowers along the ghats in November, 
and a large variety of tree and ground-orchids are to be found 
in the jungle. Palms are seldom found -but the dwarf palm 
(Phoenix Acaulis or Khajwr{ is found on the upper edge of the ghats. 

Of the timber-yielding trees the most important are the sal, 
gamhhar , tun, sisu, head, asan and simal. The principal fruit 
trees are the mango, jamun, jack-fruit, and mahua ; but many 
other forest shrubs and trees yield fruit which affords a valuable 
food-supply to the aboriginal inhabitants in years of scarcity. 
Mr. Slacke, in his report on the Settlement operations of the 
Chota Nagpur estate, enumerates twenty-one species of seeds and 
the fruits of forty-five uncultivated trees which are used as food, 
in addition to thirty-four trees, the leaves of which are used as 
sag (vegetables), and eighteen species of edible roots. Even this 
long list is probably not exhaustive, Mr. Slacke also gives the 
names of ninety-seven forest products usad'-as medicines, twenty- 
eight used as oils and gums, seventeen used as dyes, and thirty- 
three creepers or bark of trees used as rope-fibres. The length 
of these lists shows, the economio value of the jungles to the 
aboriginal inhabitants. Various trees, such as the hisurn (Schlei- 
chera trijuga), palas (Butea frondosa), duvtar (Ficus liispida), 
bair (Ziziphus jujuba) and haram (Adina Cordifolia) are used for 
the cultivation of lac, but the best lae is obtained from the faisnm 
and palas. 

- In former times Ranchi was a happy hunting-ground for 
the sportsman, but this reputation is no longer deserved, and, 
though returns show that wild animals and game of all descrip- 
tions are to be found in the district, yet Ranchi now compares 
very unfavourably with the adjoining districts of Singbbhum 
and Palamau, and the- enthusiastio sportsman or naturalist may 
spend many months scouring the jungle without finding 
anything worth preservation, Various causeshave contributed 
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to this result. Cultivation, and the clearing o£ jangles for. 
this purpose, has been widely extended during the last twenty 
years, and even from the few strongholds, each as Bans Pahar 
in tbo extreme north-west corner of the district, or the jungles 
of Samsera and MalsarS on the border of Gangpur in the south 
of the Simdega subdivision, the game is rapidly being driven by 
the exploitations of timber-contractors and the unrestricted 
depredations of native shikaris . The aboriginal shikari has no 
respect for age or sex, and with his bow and arrow or muzzle- 
loading gun will shoot any animal, large or small, that comes 
within range, and the wholesale destruction of smaller game which 
has gone on. unchecked for years has driven the larger carnivorous 
animals to more favoured parts. For the preservation of the 
fauna of the district the establishment of sanctuaries for game 
is very necessary, or, failing this, the strict enforcement 
of the game laws, prohibiting the slaughter of females and 
immature males throughout the year, and of all game during 
the hot weather. Arcduotionin the number of gun licenses 
might assist game-preservation, hut even if gun licenses were 
considerably reduced, the slaughter of deer and small game 
would go on unchecked, as the how in the hand of the abori- 
ginal is as useful a weapon as the gun. Gun licenses have 
been freely given in tbe past, to protect the inhabitants against 
the larger carnivora, and tbe total number' of licenses at 
present in force is over 1,800. The destruction of wild animals 
has also been encouraged by the grant of rewards. The ordinary 
rewards are Its. 25 for a tiger, Es. 5 for a leopard or wolf, 
Its. 2-8 for a bear or a hyiona. 

Bordered as it is by Singhbhum, Jasbpur and Palamau, all 
containing reserve forests and largo uncultivated tracts, tlio 
district is naturally -visited by tigers who are stragglers or 
excursionists from those more favoured parts. Owing to tho 
dearth of deer and small game, tigers are ordinarily cattle- 
destroyers arid frequently man-eaters. In the thanas in the south 
and west of tho district hardly a month passes in which half a 
dozen to a score oE_ cattle are not reported to have beeu killed by . 
tigers and in the tliree years 1911, 1912 and 1913 tho average 
number of cattle killed by tigers in tbo district was 1,122.- 
In these three years also 177 persons were killed by tigers, and at 
tbe beginning of 1913 there were six known man-eaters at 
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'large. To rid the district of these pests,- rewards of Bs. 500 
were offered for every tiger killed in thanas Torpa, Bano, 

Kolebii-a, Kochedega and Chainpur. The offer of these rewards 
had the desired effect, no less than five man-eaters being killed 
soon after they were proclaimed. In the year 1915 no 
less than four tigers were killed in Biru, and rewards of 
Bs. 500 were paid for each of them. Daring the three years 1911 
to -1913 thirty-four tigers were said to have been killed in the 
district, but, thongh the majority of these were no doubt killed 
within its borders, there is good reason to believe that native 
shikaris are induced, even by the ordinary rewards of Bs. 25, to 
bring into the subdivisions! headquarters at Gumla the skins of 
tigers killed in the adjacent native States* Though the aboriginal 
is fearless in attacking even a tiger, the most common way 
of destroying a man-eater or cattle-destroyer is by means of a 
trap set with a poisoned arrow. A six-foot bamboo bow is fixed 
flat on, or a foot above, the ground, with a poisoned arrow on the 
bow string, aimed so as to oommand the path by which the 
tiger is expected to approach. Across the path, about eighteen 
inches above the ground, asking is drawn and is attached to the 
stick which keeps, the bow taut, in such a way that the 
least touch will release the arrow. To protect men and cattle 
from walking into tho trap, two strings are fastened breast 
high across the path but, in spite of this device, cases oocm in 
which men are fatally injured by the poisoned arrow. 

Leopards or panthers (Felis Tardus) are very common Leopards, 
and show the same phenomenon ' as' the woodcock. Certain 
places always hold leopards and no sooner is one killed than 
another takes bis beat. Birn Tahar .and Palkot are typical 
rocky hills where leopards are to he found, and from the former 
no less than eight leopards have been killed in one year. The 
distinction between the rock and the wood panther, thongh 
admitted by few naturalists, is very clear in this district. The 
former is smaller, the spots closer and withont any resemblance 
to a finger print j .the head bullet-shaped and the ears small and 
pricked. This animal is rarely dangerous and confines its 
depredations to goats, pigs, and even fowls. The larger species 
•is frequently a oattle-deskoyer, and in the years 1911 to 1913 
leopards were, reported to have killed 1,720 head of cattle. 

During .this period also 207 leopards were killed for rewards. 
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Bears are also common. The rocky bolder-strewn hills 
which are a distinctive feature of the district provide luxurious 
covert for the Ursus Melursds,' and in April the falling tttahia 
flowers and other fruit attract him to the neighbourhood of the 
villages, The bear is held in greater dread by the Kol than .the 
tiger himself, and especially in November and December shows 
a savage and vindictive temper. Cases of mauling and scalping 
are common, and the wounds, though not very dangerous, are 
liable to set up hlond-poisoning or tetanus, if not properly 
cleansed. 

Wolves are occasionally found, hut are not nearly as common 
as in the neighboring district of Hazaribagh, where a pack 
proved so destructive of children and cattle that a speoial reward 
of Ks. 50 a head had to be offered for their extermination. Only 
ten wolves have been produced for rewards in the last three 
years. 

Hymnas and jackals are common, and the killing of -the 
former, for which a small reward is paid, forms a regular source 
of income to some raiyats, The Bengal fox is found throughout 
the district. Wild cats are fairly common, hut the tiger and 
leopard cats, if they exist, have not been brought to notice. 
Wild doga, the worst destroyer of game in any jungle, are not 
common. The lynx, if it ever is found, is a wandering specimen 
from the south. Wild pig are plentiful throughout the forest 
tracts of the district, especially in Biru and Bans Pahar. Badgers- 
and porcupines arc also found. 

The district formerly held a fair number of bison (Bos gaums), 
hut they arc now very rare and only visitors from the reserve 
forests of Palamau or Surgujfi are to he found in the jungle in the 
north-west of the district. One old bull was shot in March 191S, 
so exhausted that its last charge left it unable to rise. Its con- 
dition and the fact that it was accompanied by three calves clearly 
showed that it was a fugitive from some distant jnngle. Were 
the jungles of Bans Pahar and the neighbourhood to be preserved 
for a few years, there is no doubt that bison would soon fill the 
coverts, for the bison multiplies freely, when undisturbed. The 
bison is considerably smaller than the Assam variety (Bos frontalis), 
being little over fourteen hands in height. Simbar (Cervns 
unicolor) ore also rapidly diminishing in number, and- their 
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■extinction is due to the shooting of hinds by aboriginal shikaris, 
whether raiyats or zamindars. , They are still fairly oommon in 
some parts, such as Konpala, Udni, Onigara and Samsera. The 
Chital or spotted deer (Cervus axis) is found in sma H bands or 
pairs in most of the lighter jungles. Its scarcity i a probably due 
to tigers who have a special liking for this epecie s . The Chinkara 
or ravine deer, common in Hazaribagh, doeB not app ear to be found 
at all in Ranchi. His fatal ouriosity has no doubt made him an 
easy prey to the hunter. The little four-homed antelope, or kotra 
(Tetracerus quadricornis) andthebarldngdeer(C B rvulusmtmtjac) 
occur in all jungle3. Hog doer are not found, but the smallest 
of the deer tribe, tbe mouse deer (Tragulus Meminua) has been 
found in jungles inhabited by sambar. The nilt/cti or blue bull ' 
(Bosclaphns tragooamclus) was formerly very common, and is 
still found in a good many jungles, such as thos^ 0 f Onigara in 
the north-west of Lohardaga thana, The blije bull is very 
destructive to crops and his extermination is ha r dly a matter of 
surprise or regret. Hares are oommon, and in e ver y b ea t two or 
•three fall victims to the axes or arrows of the betters. 

The most noticeable game bird in the district is the pea fowl Gamotirii, 
which is found everywhere, especially on the sides of the rocky 
hills on the outskirts of villages. Jungle fowl an d the painted 
spur fowl are less frequent but cling to certain jungles, such as 
those of Jamgaia on the borders of Ghaghra, an d Lohardaga 
thanas. The grey partridge is to he found i^ the patras and 
small nullahs, and quail me found occasionally. The lower don, 
lands usually contain a good number of snipe, an d, though the 
lands are not large enough to give big bags, the> e ‘ are few places 
in which three or four couple cannot be ,got i n a g 00 d year. 

Snipe are popularly supposed not to breed in this part of India, 
but an egg of an ordinary snipe has been found in Biru at 
the end of February. Ducks are not as plentiful a | i n districts 
where tanks and jhils abound, but the larger ta n k s and bandits, 
such as those at Ratu in Ranchi thana or at Toto in Gumla 
thana usually hold some birds. The most common varieties are 
the gadwall, widgeon, white-eyed pochard, and c 0 tton teal. The 
brahminy duck is found on some of the larger rivers, and on 
the Saukh wild geese are occasionally seen. Pigeon, both 
rock and green, are abundant and two specif 0 f gand grouse 
oacur, though not in large numbers. 
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Snakes are not very common in the district, but are most 
numorous in the lower plateau. The statistics show that 7G 
persons and 9 cattle died oi snake-bite in 191 3, but such statis- 
tics are of little value, The cobra and the Jtarait are the most 
common species; d/iamans of considerable size are occasionally ' 
found and python arc sometimes seen in the hilly tracts. Vari- 
ous species of harmless grass-snakes occur. 

There are no fisheries in the district and it is only in 
the tanks and landli in and near the town of Bfinohi, where 
them is a large demand for fish both for the European and 
the Bengali community, that species such as the nlru, I’atla 
and nirgel are reared. The larger rivers of the district are 
said to contain mabsecr, while the lachm is found in the deep 
pools of the Biver Sankh. The aboriginal inhabitants of the 
district amuse themselves at some seasons of the year by catch- 
ing fish in the water-logged thn fields and streams with a 
bamboo trap known as a hum oxjhimri, and on the occasion of 
the Sarhul festival the youth of an Oraon village make a 
fishing expedition to a tank or stream. 

The climate of the Bfuocbi plateau is unsurpassed in the 
Province. The elevation of over £,000 feet above sea-level gives® 
it a uniformly lower range of temperature than the districts of 
Bihar. It is only during the months of April or Slay that the 
temperature rises to any great height, and for a few weeks a day 
temperature of moTe than 100°, which occasionally rises to 104° 
or 107°, makes one sceptical of Ennchi's claim to bo considered 
a hill station. But iu Bpitc of the high day temperature, the 
nights are cool and tho atmosphere is so dry that the heat is by 
no means so oppressive as that of Bihar or-Beng il, even though 
the thermometer stands many degrees higher. ' During this period 
of the year occasional thunderstorms and nor’ westers cause a 
refreshing fall in the temperature. Tho rains break usually 
before tho end of Juno and tho climate during this period 
of the year compares very favourably with that of many 
hill stations. Thanks to the excellent natural drainage, the 
rain'jlows away quickly and, unlike the Himalayan slopes, the 
plateau does not remain for days or weeks enveloped in fog and 
mist. Occasional breaks in the rains make life unpleasant, bnt' 
they do not usually last for many days, and even during a loti"- 
break tho air is neither so saturated with moisture nor so 
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enervating as in the plains of Bihar or Orissa. ‘The end of the 
mins is irregular j they sometimes end in the last week of 
September, but there is often a heavy fall of rain during the 
first fortnight of October. The cold weather may be said to 
begin with the first week of November. In December and 
January the temperature on the grass sometimes fails to freezing 1 
point, and in the early morning hoar-frost covers the, grass in - 
the higher and more exposed parts of the district and does 
damage to the upland crops and young trees. A strong cold 
wind blows throughout January and the climate during this 
period of the year is extremely bracing and is not inferior to 
that of many health resorts in European countries. At the ond 
of February the day-temperature rises considerably and con- 
tinues to rise till it reaches its maximum in April or May. In 
the lower plateau the temperature is considerably higher than 
ill the rest of the district and the moist enervating climate is the 
same as that of ManhhUm. 

The mean maximum temperature falls as low as 73° in Decern- T dlfum’dlt# 
her and January and rises to 96° in April and 99° in May. 

During tho four months of the rainy season tho mean maximum 
is S3 0 or 84°. The mean minimum temperature never rises 
higher than 75‘5° .in May' and June. In July, August and 
September it falls to 73° and 7 2° and during the ilext six months 
it averages about 57’5°, falling to 51° in December and January. 

The mean daily range of temperature varies from 24° in April 
to 10° or ll° in July and AiigiiSt. The humidity is at the 
lowest point, in April when it is 4-2. It rises to 61 in May, 

72 in June, and reaches Its maximutn of 89 in August. During 
the cold-weather months it averages about 63. 

The following table, which is based on statistics since 1 878, Rninfn ^ 
shows the average rainfall recorded in the town of Ranchi, 
month by month 


^ Month. 

i Bninfall. 

■ 

| Inshos. 

Days on Which rain falls. 

January ... ... ... 

078 

* 

1*5 

February ... 

1-55 

2*9 

March ..1 ... 

1-30 

■ 2-7 . . 1 
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It AN cm. 


Month.- 

Rainfall. 

— 


Days on which rain falls. 

Apfll «N 

«.« 

1-09 

£-8 

May 


2-20 

.4-3 

Juno ... 

... 

8-13 

ll-fr 

July 

• r*. 

13*23 

13-1 

August ... 

... 

12-83 

13-9 

Sipfornbor ... 

... 

&-52 

in' 

October ... 


2-38 

■3-D 

November ... 

... 

0-22 

0-3 

l'ccombor ... 

... 

0-22 

0-6 


Though the rainfall varies from year to year nt the different' 
recording stations, these figures may he tikerv as typical of the' 
district. During the four cold-weather months the rainfall is very 
slight, and frequently one or two rainless months are experienced, 
though it is said that formerly’ the distri.-t never enjoyed a 
rainless month. Rain during November and December causes 
considerable da triage to (he harvested crops, hut a fall, of rain 
in January or ffubvmry soften the fields for ploughing. In 
March thunderstorms and showers give a normal rainfall of 
over nn inch, but April is comparatively dry’. During May 
the cyclonic storm?, which come up from the Bay' of Bengal 
in advance of the monsoon, give nearly 2f inches, and in June 
"'hen the monsoon breaks, there are, on the average, eleven rainy 
days. During July on 1 August the rainfall is heaviest and there 
are, on the average, eighteen wet days in each of thete two months. 
The rainfall in September averages over nine inches and is the 
most important of the year, ns, if the monsoon fails early in the 
mo ith, the rice crops on the higher lanls wither and t her e is 
tc.-f.iify or famine. 
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The following table shows the average annual rainfall 
*t ten' recording stations in the district. _ It will be seep 
that the rainfall is heaviest in Kurdeg, m the south-west 
and in Chainpur, in the .west, and lowest at Tamar, Bano and 

Lohardaga _ . .. 

Average Annual 


.Station?. 


Average, 


Loliardaga ... 

••• 

... 


47-15 

Hanchi ... 

••• 

m 

... 

68-39 

Silli 


... 

V 

61*55 

Pjilkot 

... 



6G-17 

Baho ... 


... 


45 07 

lumflr 



... 

40-26 

Kurdeg 

... 

H» 

... 

6C-30 

pumla ... 

... • 

Ml 


E2-61 

Chainpur 

... 

... 


60-80 

K,htmti mi 

... 

... 

... 

60-32 
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CHAPTIR II. 

HISTORY. 

Evceit for the hnzy legends of the aboriginal races, there is 
little material even for conjecture as to the early history of Chota 
Nagpur, previous to the settlement of the Mundas and Ornons, 
The Munda legend of Sing Bonga refers to the race of tho 
Asurs, and perhaps celebrates the triumph of that race over the 
original inhabitants of the country, possibly the ancestors of tho 
small iron-smelting tribe of that name, which still speaks a 
language akin to Mundilri. In various parts of the district there 
are tumuli which me known by the Mundas as ” the burial- 
grounds of the Asurs”. Some of them have been found to contain 
relics of an earlier civilisation. Traces of the Stone Age have 
been found in the modern districts of Manbhum and Singh-: 
bhuin and in partsjof Itanchi district, quartzite axes and spear- 
heads have been discovered in 'tbc Jherla coal-fields, and a 
number of cbert flakes and knives at Ckaibassa and Chakradhar- 
jur j in this district a beautifully mado celt was discovered 
in 18C7 at Buradih in Ta.nfir and in recent years many stone celts, 
including some very fine specimens, have been found in various 
parts. Copper celts have also been found, but in many instances 
their nrohscological value was not appreciated and they have not 
been preserved. Bccoutly, however, twenty-one celts were found 
in a village in Basie lhaua. Tm-y are the common, Indian, flat, 
battle-axe type and in fashion and design appear to be of a pri- 
mitive type. There are also other traces of the copper age, and 
cinerary urns arc occasionally found, in the shape of large 
earthenware y/inrcj, containing pieces of brass and bits of copper, 
the remains apparently of ornaments. The pottery is of an 
entirely different typo from that now made among tho Mnndas, 
being stronger mid more ornate. All these remains go to corro- 
borate the .Mauds legend of an earlier race and to prove that a 
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civilised race dwelt in the country long before tho immigration 
of Kokrian tribes. 

References to the country, now called Chota Nagpur, are to 
be found in the earliest historians. Thus'PIiny mentionslthat in 
the interior, south of Palibothra (Patna), dwelt the Mo nodes and 
the Sanri. These tribes have been identified, solely on the 
ground of similarity of name, with the Mundas and the Savaras, 
who, though they no longer speak a dialect of Mundari, are 
probably Mnndiiri by race. Ptolemy also refers to these two 
tribes, under the names of the Mandalai and the Sutrarai, 
Cunningham’s interpretation of Hwen Thsang, the Chinese 
pilgrim of the 7th century A. D., pkces the district of Ranchi 
within the kingdom of Kie-lo-na Su-fa-k-na or Kama Suvama, 
ordinarily identified with the Subarnarekha river. 

The origin of the Mundas and of the Dravidian Onions is a 
problem that bus often been discussed. Some ethnologists have 
evolved the theory th it the Munda speakers entered India from 
the north-east and the Dravidian speakers from the north-west. 
There is, however, little solid foundation for it, and further 
ethnological investigations go to show a connection between the 
so-called Dravidian races and the races to the south and cast of 
the Indian Peninsula. At a later date r these raoes appear in 
north-western India and the legends^ of the Mundas and the 
Hindus point to a struggle between these races and the Aryan 
invaders, in which the former were gradually driven eastward. 

Though thero is no evidence which enables us to fix the 
date at which the Mundas and Oraons settled in Chota 
Nagpur, there is little or no doubt that the Mundas were 
the first to come and, entering the district from the 
west and north-west, gradually passed into the country which 
they now 'occupy ’in the cast and south-east of the district.- 

The ancestors of the Mundas and the Santals crossed 
the Sou and advanced along the borderknd that separates the 
present district of Hazarlbagh from the districts of Ranchi and 
Palamau. The Santals crossed the Damodar, and first resided in 
the district of Hazaribagb and then, following the course 
of the river, ' settled in Manbhum and the' Santal Parganas. 
The Mundas preferred to make their way into tho higher forest 
plateau of Nagpur and found their way to it, according to 
one tradition, through the pass of Omcdanda in Burma 


Settlement 
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thanit. The Oraons, according to their own tradition, came ffom 
the stronghold of Rohtas which had probably also at an earlier 
age been a resting-place of the Mundii race. Driven from this 
stronghold by some more powerful tribe, of which the identity 
is uncertain but which may have been the Cberos or Kharwars, 
the Oraon race split into two parts. One branch, the ancestors 
of the present Male tribe, 'proceeded down the Ganges and settled 
in the Rajmahal hills. The second divisipn, by far the larger of 
the two, proceeded up the North Kool river and, passing through 
Palamau, emerged in the north-west of the Ranchi district. Hero 
they found the forest country already opened up for them by their 
precursors, the Mundas, and, according .to their own tradition, were 
received in friendly fashion by them. Traces of the Munda occu- 
pation of the west and north-west of the district, now occupied 
almost solely by Oriions, may he found in the Mundari satiiit diris , 
or burial-grounds, which occur in many places, in the Mnndari 
names of the villages, and in the organization of the Oraon vil- 
lages, which in many particulars resembles that of a'Munda village. 
In Orion villages at the present day the priest, or pollan, 
is occasionally a Mundii, and the reason given is that this descend- 
ant of the original settlers is better qualified to appease the local 
gods and spirits. The Mundas have the following tradition of 
their migration within tiro district. A compact body of twenty- 
one thousand under the leadership of Risa Mundii moved eastwards 
and settled in the village of Muriraa j a follower of Risa, Korumbs. 
by name, settled in the village, now known as Kor&mbc after its 
founder, while another follower, Sufcia, founded the village which 
came to be called Sutiambc. These two villages, Sutiuinbc and 
KorSmbe, nre still mentioned by the Mundas of the central plateau 
as the cradle of Ibo “ Konkpat 11 Mundas. This tradition dearly 
reflects tho gradual eastward movement of the Mundas, who gave 
way before the more proli fio Oriion ruco and sought refuge once 
more in distant jungles. A portion of tho race probably also 
split off and, following the course of the South Kocl, settled in 
Singhbhum nad became the ancestors of the Uos of the 
KdhSn. 

The Mundas who first reclaimed the virgin jungle of Nagpur 
had no idea of individual ownership of landed property. All land 
was in the joint ownership of a family, or a group of agnate fami- 
live. Each family made its own clearances, which came tp bo called 
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hatiij village, and later Jchintkatli-halu, or village of the family 
,of the original settlers. The original village family gradually 
branched off into a number of separate families belonging- to the 
same kili, or 'sept. Their organization was patriarchal, the founder 
of the village, or the oldest representative of the founder, being 
the chief both in secular and religious matters. As religions 
head of the village community, he was known as the Pahan and 
was required to offer the public sacrifices in tbe sarna } or sacred 
grove, to propitiate the gods and spirits of the village and so 
protect the community from the ravages of wild animals and 
tecure for them satisfactory harvests. As the head in secular 
matters, he presided over punch ay ate for the settlement of 
disputes, inflicted punishment for offences against established 
custom, ’and represented the community in its dealings with 
outsiders. . Gradually the secular aud religions functions became 
distinct, and the next most prominent and influential man in the 
village became responsible for recular affairs and was known 
as the Miinda, a term "which eventually gave its name to the 
tribe. The two offices w ere hereditary and neither the llunrfa 
nor the Pahan bad any rights superior to those of tbe other 
Iftmnhars, or descendants of the original founders of the village. 

Over and above this village organization,- the Mnndas in course 
of time came to have a tribal organization. The descendants of 
the original settlers iuoreased in number, the jungles and fields 
Of the original settlement no longer afforded adequate 
subsistence for 'all,- fresh hamlets weie opened up and the 
inhabitants of the new villages, who had at tb.e outset maintained 
their connection with the parent villages in respect of publie 
worship in the sarna and burial in the common sasan, eventually 
established their own burial-grounds and publio sacrifices, and 
formed atf independent village community. With the parent 
village, however, they continued ter constitute, for soeial and poll- - 
tifi'jl purposes, the group of allied villages, known as , the parha 
of patli. The jua rlia, was in ancient times simply a wider brother- 
hood than the village, designed so as to afford; greater protection 
to the communities against the aggression of other village units 
that surrounded them. A leader being required, tbe Man da of 
tbe parent village, or the strongest and most influential of the 
headmen, heeame-the Mdvhi of the paid and presided over the 
pinch ay at composed of the Mm idds and Pah (ins ixom. the villages 
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festivals, presents, or salami, were given j gradually'the contribu- 
tions were increased and, instead of being given occasionally, came 
to be given regularly. The Rajas also beoame Hindnized, 
and formed marital alliances with families long recognized 
as Hindu • Rajputs and Brahmans from Hindustan were invited 
to settle in the country and to assist tbe Raja in Mb expeditions 
against neighbouring States or in controlling his own vassals. They 
were rewarded with grants of land or villages, and began to 
dispossess the village communities of their rights. Thus began 
the struggle between the aboriginal oultivators and the alien 
landlords whioh has continued unceasingly till the present day. 

To the Aryans and to the Muhammadan Mstorians the whole mtoauiia.- 
of Chota Nagpur and the adjoining hill States was known as DAK KTO *. 
Jharkand, or the forest tract. It was an inaccessible frontier 
country and was probably one of .the last conquests, of the 
Mughals in Hindustan. 

The first mention of the district is found in the Chronicles 
of Ahmad Yadgar* who relates that the Emperor Sher Shah 
sent an expedition against tbe Raja of Jharkand, in order to secure 
possession of a famous white elephant, named " Syam Chandrat”, 
which had the peculiarity of never throwing dust upon its head. 

The expedition acMeved its object and Sher Shah regarded his 
capture of the elephant as an omen that he would one day be 
Emperor at DelM. It was not till three-quarters of a century 
later that an attempt was made to bring the country into sub- 
jection. In 1585, the 80th year of Akbar's reign, Shahbaz 
Khan sent a detachment to “ Kokrah, the well-cultivated district 
between Orissa and the DakMn ruled over by Madhn Singh”. I 
The result of the expedition is thus described in the A in-i-Akbari : ’ 

‘‘As the country is inaccessible, the Raja thought he was safe 
and assumed an independent attitude. Out men, however, entered 
the district and carried off much plunder. The Raja became 
tributary (Malguzar) and was thus fortunate, to get under the 
shadow of the Imperial Government 

The Muhammadans were no doubt attracted to the country 
by its reputation for diamonds, and, in the early years after their 
conquest, the Governors of Bihar sent frequent detachments 


• Mbs. Pages 170— 175. 

•f Tbe, Bengali name - SyEm Chandra ” goes to show that this expedition was 
only against that part of Jharkand which now forms! rhe district of mL. 
hhna and did net penetrate tp Cbott KSgpnr. proper. 
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into tho country and were satisfied with a .tribute , of two or 
.three diamonds. The Chiefs also rendered service ;to .tho 
Emperor, and in .1391 Madhu and Likhmi • Rai'.of Kokrah 
served in the detachment commanded by Yusnf Chak Kashmiri, 
which marched over Jhfttkund to Midnapore and joined .the 
imperial army under Man Singh in the conquest of Oris9a. 

The Emperor Jahangir sought to bring into more complete 
subjection this country in which diamonds were said to be found 
of tho valuo of a lakh of rupees each, and he directed Ibrahim 
'Khan, on his appointment as. governor of Bihar, to “ invade the 
district and 'drive away the unknown petty Baja ", Ibrahim 
' Khan invaded Chota Nagpur in 1616, refused to he satis- 
fied with the few diamonds and elephants- which tho Raja 
sent him, overran tho country and took possession of -its 
diamond washings. The Baja was captured and sent to 
Delhi, with his diamonds and twenty-three elephants. Accord- 
ing to the tradition of the Chota Nagpur Raj , the defeat- 
ed Baja was the 45th Chief, Durjau Sal. He was removed 
•from Delhi to -Gwalior, where he was kept in confinement for 
.twelve years, hut secured his release owing' to his skill in 
■ testing diamonds. He is ' said to have pointed out tho flaw 
in 'n diamond, over which the Court jewellers were at 
variance, and, to prove that ho was right, to have tied it to 
the horns of a fighting ram and set it to fight with another 
ram on whose horns an unblemished diamond was fastened, with 
the result that the former split whilo the true diamond 
was uninjured. The -Emperor was se pleased at -this that ho 
-not only gave him his release but granted his prayer that the 
•other Chiefs imprisoned with him might ho set at liberty. 
Durjan Sat was restored to bis former rank and ordered to pay 
an annual tribute of Rs, 6,000. During the next century and 
a half, the Raja’s relations with the Muhammadans' appear, to 
have been peaceful, except for occasional expeditions to enforce 
payment of the tribute. Thus,, in 172-ttbe Sahadjr of Patna 
■marched to the foot of the hills, but stopped bis advance on re- 
ceiving from the Raja’s agent a nasawia of a lakh of rnpeos, of 
which Its. 4,500 were in ox-hand the rest in diamonds. An ex- 
pedition in 1731 was arrested in a similar way, the Subadar meet- 
ing with, considerable resistance and being glad to compromise his 
claim by receiving Rs, 12,000 from tho .Gbatwal of Ramgarh 
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on awount.ofthe Nagpur Raja. The'Rajas of this time claim- 
ed to be. the overlords of, the G-hatwals of Ramgarh and Pala- 
mau, but the overlordship was probably only nominal, as the 
Chiefs of Nagpur were fully occupied. in keeping in subjection 
their own-immediate vassals. 

During this period there must have been a considerable 
immigration of Mahammadaris into the- country, as villages 
composed entirely of Muhammadans are found soattered over 
the district. The Rajas also 1 succeeded in consolidating 
their power over the aboriginal inhabitants by the introduction 
of Hindu settlers, who were given grants of villages on 
easy conditions. Many of the settlers, either of this, or an 
earlier, period, were required to render military service and to 
keep a standing militia for the assistance of the Raja in his 
expeditions against external enemies or against his own sub- 
jects. That the Rajas of this time did much to Bpread the 
Hindu religion is shown by the temples in various parts of the' 
district. The palace and temples at Doisa were built between 
the years 1683 and 1711 ; the temple at Chutia bears the date 
1685 and that at Jagannathpur 1691. At Borea there 
is an inscription on the temple to the effect that it was 
begun in 1665 and completed in 1082, at a cost of Rs. 14,001, 
and at Tilmi a well in the fortress of the Nngbansi Thakurs of 
that village bears the date 1737. The Brahmans who flocked 
to the Raja's court had to be supported and received hrit 
grants of lands or villages. These holders of service tenures 
were only entitled to the supplies and services formerly 
given to the Raja, but they did not rest content with this small 
share of the produco. They enhanced their demands for supplies 
and services, they collected a certain portion of the rent payable 
by the raiyats, or par j as, to the members of the hhnntlcaiti family, 
and gradually acquired a proprietary right to the lands which they 
called by name of raj has or “ the Raja's share", A more 
detailed account of the manner in which the village communities 
•were gradually spoiled of then- rights will be found in another 
chapter, but it is necessary to meution it in this place, as the 
gradual growth of the power of the Raja and his j a glvdara 
accounts for many of the agrarian troubles of the 1 9th century, 

• In 1765 on the grant of the Diivani of Bengal, Pikar, and 
Orissa to the East India Company, Ckota Nagpur, as part of the 
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Subah of Bihar, passed to the British, bat it was not till some 
years later that they made any effort to occupy the country. In 
1760 Captain Camac ontered PaUmau, in order to reinstate the 
local Baja and bring that part of the country under British sub- 
jection. The Baja of Nagpur at this time was in difficulties, 
not only from the petty Rajas who had made themselves indepen- 
dent of his authority but also from the Hob or Larka Kols of 
Singhbhum who were ravaging the southern parganas, in revenge 
for the attempts which he had made to subjugate them. He also 
had a long-standing feud with the Raja of Ramgarh, Machchan 
Singh, who, he asserted, had aoquired power by being employed 
forthe Nizamut and had usurped authority over him. Raja 
Dripnath Sahi, accordingly, went to Captain Camac in 1772 
and, after exohange of turbans with the Company's represen- 
tative, duly acknowledged himself a vassal of that power, 
gave a nasarana of Rs. 3,000 and agreed to do service against 
the Mariitlias. In raiurn for this Captain Camao recom- 
mended that he should he allowed to pay his revenue direct 
to Government instead of through the Raja of Ramgarh, and 
represonte 1 to the Council at Pataa the importance of securing in 
their interests the Rijn of Chotn Nagpur " whose country would 
form an effective harrier to the incursions of the Marathas, thus 
covering Bihar and Birbhum and at the same time giving them 
the command oE the passes into the Deccan ”, The Raja also 
offered, to pay Rs. 12,000 in lieu of Rs. 0,000 which had been 
previously extracted. The Council at Patna accepted the offer 
and made a settlement for three years (1772-1775). The Raja 
assisted the British troops in subduing Ramgarh, but 
subsequently fell into arrears over the .payment of his revenue 
owing to the incursions of the Marathas and the refusal 
of the petty Rajas of Silli, Tamar, Bundu, and Barwe to pay 
their tribute, and in 1773 Captain Camac was forced to send 
troops into the country to make him fulfil bis obligations. In 
1774 the settlement was renewed for a further period of three 
years, hut the Riijii stipulated to pay an enhanced amount, viz., 
Rs. 15,001. 

The Raja was, however, a constant defaulter in tl a 
payment of rerenuo and refused to meet the officers of 
Government who were sent to induce him to pay 
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his 'clues. * Mr. Ramus, who succeeded Captain. Camao in 
charge of the military eollectorship of Rtmgarh, reported to the 
Board of Revenue, in 1778, that “many of the zamin- 
dars have paid no attention when summoned to attend. The 
Raja never hears. Whenever any force is sent into his country, 
he immediately flies into the Maratha country. He is very 
capable of paying his revenue but always evades and can never 
be compelled to obedience, save by force ”, To assist the Ram- 
garh Collector in his dealings with these recalcitrant -zamindars, 
a force of five companies of Sepoys had been established at Chatra 
in 1778, and it was only the presence of these troops who were 
operating in Barwe under Captain Camao that induced the Raja 
in that year to execute his agreements. 

- The Raja was allowed a free hand in the internal adminis- 
tration of the country, though it was nominally included in the 
military eollectorship of the district of Rfimgarh, which was 
formed ' in 1780, with headquarters at Shergati, in .the 
Gaya district, and at Chatra, in the Hazaribagh district. The 
district embraced the whole of the present districts of Hazaribagh 
and Palamau and parts of the districts of Gaya, Mfinbhum and 
Monghyr, as well as Chota Nagpur proper. The district officer 
combined the functions of Judge, Magistrate and Collector, but 
paid little attention to matters other than the collection of 
revenue. 

Under the terms of his iabuligat, the Raja agreed to he 
responsible for the safety of travellers and to arrest thieves and 
dakaits and bring them to justice. There were no police thanas 
and matters were left pretty much to his discretion. “ He ad- 
ministered/* says Colonel Dalton, "justice and the police under 
the feudal Bystem that had .previously prevailed, working 
through his vassals, some of whom were Rajas like himself of 
the old race, holding extensive estates, some of whom were 
brethren of his own in possession of maintenance giants and 
some persons on whom he had conferred jagtrs on condition of 
their supporting him”. His administration was baldly success- 
ful. In 1793 the Collector invited him to Chatra with the 
object of making some arrangements for the punctual payment 

• The traditional reneon for this conduct is as follows On the occasion 
of tho meeting’ of Captain Cameo and the Bfiju, the lattor was wearing a jewelled 
turban of great value. Captain Camao persuaded him to exchange head-dresses 
and the BujS, was so wrath at being deprived of his jewels in this way that ha 
Towed not to meet the British BeprcEontatire again; 
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of his revenue and also of persuading- him “ to adopt some scheme 
for checking the excesses which had- been and are praotieed in his 
zamindari, which has been for a long time past the receptacle for 
murderers, thieves, vagabonds and ail disturbers of the pablio 
peace”. Signs of unrest among the aboriginal population of the 
country were also in evidence and occasionally attracted the notice 
of the authorities. In 1789, there was an insurrection in Tamer, 
which was only, put down by an expedition, and disturbances 
in this part continued till 1795. A lurid picture is painted 
of tbo disorders prevailing in the district by Captain Rough- 
sedge t Commandant of the Riiragark Battalion, in a lotter 
dated 27th October 180C, and his description- of the murder of 
tho Baja of Barwe by the agents of the Baja of Nagpur 
throws a flood of light on tho state of the country. " I cannot 
ovoid mentioning, however, the treacherous and cruel murder of 
Haririim Singh, -the Baja of Bavwe, in the year 1801. This 
person's pargana was overran and conquered by the neighbouring 
Baja of Sirguja, and, being unsupported by his immediate 
superior, the Raja of Chota Nagpur, he was obliged to submit 
to tho invader, whose troops kept possession for some years but 
retreated on the intelligence of Colonel Jones' approach. The 
Bajii of Chota Nagpur availed himself of these circumstanoes to 
attempt the recapture of Barwe ; bnt bis troops would have had 
no cbanco of success, hod not Captain Jones and Mr. Smith (at 
that time Magistrate of Enragarh) addressed letters to the Baja, 
of Barwe, inviting him to submit on an assurance of personal 
Safety. On the faith of those letters and the solemn promises 
of his captors, he was induced to. place himself in the hands of 
the Baja of Chota Nfgpnr, whose officer sent him two days after- 
wards under an escort to Palkot. . Within one mile of this place 
lie was taken out of his palanquin and put to death in cold blood 
by tho party who attended him and who bad been sent by the 
Baja for this particular purpose, I do not believe that any 
judicial enquiry was ever made or complaint instituted on ac- 
count of this atrocious act, and, as the present Raja 0 £ Chota 
Nagpur is not concerned, I should not have thought it applicable 
to my subject, did it not seem to prove. that the want oE 
proper authority in the district is of no recent date, and that Iko 
protection accorded to th's person by the chief local officers 
of Government was thus contemptuously rendered ineffectual by 
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<an‘ individual -calling: himself a British subject and. in a'distriot 
declared .to be amenableto British laws”-. 

TkeRaja was in fact thoroughly disloyal, and Captain Rough- 
.sedge in another letter wrote of him as follows: — "I hope I : have not 
-unsuccessfully shown the necessity for reforms, and to these facts 
.and arguments brought forward I will only add that the slightest 
mark of attachment or loyalty to the Government shown by any 
.individual in Chota Nagpur at the present day is sufficient to bring 
, down upon him the undisguised and serious displeasure of the Raja 
and his officers”. An attempt was made to, remedy this state of 
affairs and in 1806 Mr. Blunt, .the Magistrate of Ramgarh, 
.obtained the sanction- of Government to the -introduction of a 
• system of police under Regulation XVIII of 1805, but the 
•measure was never carried into effect, the -Raja. being evidently 
opposed to tho proposal. 

. Further -disturbances occurred in 1807 and 1808. Owing 
.to the disputes of the Raja with his brothers, Captain 
tRonghsodge again marched --into- the country. The Raja's 
Diwan, Din Dyal Nath, who had established a oomplete ascendancy 
over him and was primarily responsible for the disputes, fled 
. the country with his followers and was arrested in Calcutta and 
.brought to Chatra. The Raja met the British officer, paid up 
.his arrears of revenue and settled , his quarrels with his brothers. 
To secure better administration in future, .he was ordered to 
■keep up plies thanas, sis of . which were established in 1809. 
The year 1809, ie thus a , noteworthy one in the history of the 
district, for it marks the . beginning of the disappearance of the 
.feudal authority .of the Raja. v 

--—.The police system then . originated was, however, at first no 
..more successful than the feudal system .which it had superseded. 
:The Raja was not unnaturally oppsed to a measure which dimi- 
nished his authority and increased his expenditure and did all he 
.could to nullify, its, .effects. In 1819 .he was deprived .of his 
-control over the police, .in consequence of his failure to render any 
.assistance to •; the Magistrate in the detection, of a.case in which 
-a woman was . murdered .•for having practised magical arts 
against the -Raja’s son .and. daughter. Another cause of 
the ’failure of this .system of .government was that .the 
-new police officers were foreigners from Bihar or the North- 
West,’ who .joined with the alien jagird&rs in oppressing .the 
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people. The aboriginals had no hope of obtaining justice. " The 
EnjS by no means satisfied at his own loss of dignity and authority - 
gave but surly answers to complainants who came before him. 
The darogas, or nativo police officers, tho highest resident officials 
under the British Government, declared that it was not compe- 
tent for them to docide on the grievances which most harassed 
the Kols, who complained that they had been dispossessed by 
foreigners, Muhammadans, Sikhs and others. It often happen- 
ed that the unfortunate Kol who with difficulty made his way to 
the far oil station of Chatra or Shergati found the tables turned 
on him when he got there. A host of witnesses in the pay of 
the opposite party were already on the spot, prepared to prove 
that he had not only no rights in the land but was a turbulent 
rebel besides Typical of the state of country were the dis- 
turbances which broke out in Tamar in 1820. Major Bough- 
sedge, who had been appointed in 1819 to be the fir3t " Political 
Agent to Government in Sonth Bihar and the recently ceded 
districts adjacent to that Province ” and was responsible for the 
tranquillity of the country, reported that the disturbance was duo 
to the oppression practised by the Baja of Tamfir upon . one of 
his vassals, Baghnnatb Singh. Eaghunath Singh in the hope of 
redress went to the court at ChatrS, but the evidenoe kept in 
readiness for him by the Tamar zamindar caused his committal 
to the Court of Circuit and his condemnation to transportation or 
imprisonment for life. Tamar had been in a disturbed state for 
same years and in 1820 two Mnndus, Rudu and Kautu, at the 
head of three hundred followers, attacked a Mfinjhi whom they 
regarded as responsible for a drought in the previous year, mur- 
dered his 60 s, burnt his village, and then proceeded to vent their 
wrath upon other landlords. For a long time they defied the 
authorities and were not reduced till military operations on a huge 
scale had been taken against them. 

After the suppression of this disturbance, the country was 
temporarily tranquil, but the smouldering discontent of tho 
aboriginals at last broke ont in the great Kol Insurrection of 
1831-32, The immediate occasion of the rising was an incident 
which occurred in pargana Sonpur. The Maharaja's brother 
Knar Harn&th Sahi, had received tbe pargana as a maintenance 
grant and gave out tho villages in farm to Sikhs, Muhammadans 
and others, over the heads of the Mfinkis and Mundas. Twelve 
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villages belonging to Singhrai Manki were .leased to a Sikh 
■who, not content with taking away his lands, carried off bis 
sisters as concubines. A' graphic description of their grievances 
is given in the statement of .Bindra Manki, SinghraPs brother, 
taken at the time by the Magistrate of Chatrfi. He narrates 
that a bania of Sonpnr carried off all their cattle in return for 
two old buffaloes which they had borrowed from him ; that they 
took the law into their own hands and recovered two bullocks 
with the aid'of some men lent by the Raja of Bandgaon, that a- 
complaint was lodged against them at Shcrgfiti and that they 
were seized by the Munshi and J amadfir of Cbakradbarpur, but 
after being kept in the stocks for fifteen days they effected their 
escape; that in revenge for tlieir escape, the Munshi and Jamadar 
' carried off and ravished their wives; that they told their grievan- 
ces to the Raja of 'Porahfit who merely told them to do as they 
pleased, but to be careful not to get him into trouble. The end 
of the statement is pathetic : “We returned home, invited all 
the Kols, onr brethren and caste, to assemble at the village Lankba 
in Tamar, where we had a consultation. ' The Pathans had taken 
our honour and the Sikhs onr sisters and the Kuarhad forcibly 
deprived us of our estate of twelve villages.’ Our lives we con- 
sidered of no value and being of one caste and brethren, it was 
agreed upon that we should' commence to cut, plunder, murder, 
and eat. We said if any were hanged, it would be we four; if 
any put in irons, we ehould be the four. It is with this resolu- 
tion that we have been murdering and plundering those who have 
'deprived ns of both honour and homes, conceiving that commit- 
ting such outrages our grievances would come to light and if we 
had any master, notice would be taken of them and justice 
rendered ”. "... 

, • The principal- leaders of the reyolt came from Porahat in the 
district of Singhbhum, and these joined with the Sonpnr Mundas 
to carry into effect the resolution made at Lankha. On Decem- 
ber 20th a. number of villages, held in farm by ■ the Sikhs, Hari 
Singh and Diyal Singh, were plundered and burned by a body of 
6Qven bundled Kols under Surga, the , aggrieved Mundfi of 
S’.nghbhum and Singhrai. A few days later the villages of two 
Muhammadan tJiikadars were also burnt, the servant/of'one of 
them being thrown into the fire. Jafar Ali Khan, the farmer 
of village Gingria, had incurred the special hostility of the 
- Mundas by refusing to pay fair prices to the Munda women who 
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were burnt alive. It wa3 p J <s nn uur and its imme- 

^“,^"? ft .^1. »p«‘“ «w”°“ li »'"* 

bloodshed, tin t K • . j Signer „Uvei« Nfigpui. 

»»“ “ «” 5I tTL; „ S , »d L Dikus, or foreign 
In overy ..lingo b « the 

lounUy Eveotbe petty Rajas of Rahe, Bundu, Tamarind 
Bn~. tt.ngl. neither Sni.ner Bit.., n.rro.vlj <soop«l rnfl. 

‘ ^StSS« — for»”«o, 

polled pittnurin nod tto neighbouring villngM to snbmt and had 
puna tJairi. By the middle of February 

eutot t^ops" ere collected"* form three flying columns wbiob 
swept the country in parallel lines as they advanced from 
i - b The columns met with little resistance, 

s°ave iisonpur where the insurgents had abandoned their 
„ nf1 -ton to the hills. All the columns concen- 
J lll . a ( f 1 - lllis country and secured tho surrender of the leaders 
Ua it t h 19th 1832. To Captain Wilkinson belongs the 

°”dlt for bringing tto n P =r.,ti»n to £* . ““• =« 

cultivated tho acquaintance and tho friendship of the Mundus of 
Tnm” Tersnadcl thorn and their Mankis to dissociate themselves 
from the Lirka Kols and to keep them out of tho dominions 
of tho Raja, and also made friends with the Sard * » rtf theLarkas 
• Poraliit Many arc tho stones which -the Mundas relato 
nhont “ Alldnsun Sahib”, tho name by which they remember 
Captain Wilkinson, the first Agent to the Governor General in 
the South-West Frontier Agency. 
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Tthobgh the occasion of the insurrection was the treatment of 
the Sonpnr and Porabat MundSs by the Sikh and Muhammadan 
ihikaddrs, the causes were more deep-seated, aa the following 
extracts from the report of the Joint' Commissioners, Mr. Dent 
and .Captain "Wilkinson, will-show : — 

"TheKols throughout Nagpur had within the last few 
years had their rents increased by their ilakadars, zamindars and 
ihikadars by 35 per cent. They had made roads through the 
pargana without payment, as legnrries (forced labour). The 
Mahajans, who advanced money and grain, managed within a 
twelve month to get from them 70 per cent., and Sometimes more. 
They disliked the tax upon liquor, which was fixed at four annas 
a house, but more than- that amount was levied very generally, 
besides a rupee salami on almost every village and a khasi or 
goat. The thana establishments were also complained of, and a 
dak establishment was kept up, the expense of which fell upon 
the Kols of those villages which were situated on the lines of 
nnd traversed by the' dak. The raiyats of the Raj's Ihandar 
(Mas) villages complain that the present Diwan had within the. 
last five years taken from them doable the quantity of saiki grain 
(produce-rent) which he did formerly. The peons collecting 
rents in the Ihandar villages formerly received one paila of rice 
or one annS, per diem. They now take four since the present Diwan 
came into power. The dhdngdrs, who go as labourers into Bengal 
and other parts of India, aie’on their return forced to pay One 
rupee to the owner or farmer of the village Many people from 
below the ghat have settled in Nagpur and it was" one of the 
subjects of complaint among the Sols that within the last 
five years several of these settlers, to whom they had become 
deeply indebted, had pressed so hard for payment that many of 
the Kols had executed sewak pat fas, that is, had sold their ser- 
vices till the debt was discharged, which was in fact binding 
themselves .to give their whole 'earnings to their creditor, receiv- 
ing from him food and clothing, or to work for him exclusively, 
.thus becoming his bondsman for life. The - complaints against 
the thana amid were 1 loud in- our progress through 'the 
country, hut the number of instances of exaction are by no means 
as numerous as we anticipated”.' The Commissioners ' did not 
consider that there was any truth in the-allegation that the Raja 
had stirred up insurrection, though there were many reasons why he 
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should wish to he rid o£ British interference. He had been deprived 
of his influence and authority over the jagirdars, who now 
merely paid him rent, hat formerly, before the country became 
subject to the Regulations, had been liable to forfeit their estates 
if they failed in rendering him services. He had also been a pecu- 
niary loser, as hehadbeon prohibited, in 1783, from collecting- 
mad nil in addition to the rent, and also the ptnchpownea, or 
tax on certain castes and trades, and contributions on occasions of 
wonrning and icjoicing in the royal family. 

The suppression of the revolt was followed by a number 
of administrative reforms. In Sonpnr, the Manias and Mnndas 
were all reinstated in their villages on reduced rentals, and the 
thihadiin were referred to the Knar for the adjustment of 
their claims. The proposal to introduce opium cultivation 
was dropped, and collection's on account of exoise and the dak 
ccss were temporarily suspended. But the chief lesson learnt 
by the insurrection was the necessity for a closer adminis- 
tration and more effective control by British officers on the 
spot. Accordingly, the whole system was changed, and the 
South-West Frontier Agency was established in 1834, with 
headquarters at Kishanpur (Ranchi). The Agency included 
all Cliotfi bJfgpur proper as well as Palamau, Kharakdiha, 
Rtiragarh, * Kundu, the Jungle mahals (except Bishenpur, 
Sainpahari, and Shorghar), pavgana Dhiilbhum and the depen- 
dent Tributary Mahals. Within the territory so constituted, 
the operation of the Regulations and of tho rules for the 
administration of civil and criminal justice and the collection 
of revenue was suspended. By the rules framed un- 
der the Regulation, tho Agent was given very wide 
powers. lie was vested with the sime powers as were exercised 
by Commissioners of Revenue and by Civil and Sessions Judges, 
hut was enjoined to conform to all orders from the Sadar 
Drwani and Isizamat Adalat, the Sidar Board of Revenue 
and the Board of ‘Customs, Salt and Opium. Subordinate 
to the Agent were the officers styled "Principal Assistants 
to tho Agent to the Governor General", who were in charge of 
the divisions known as the Miinbhum, Lohardagji, and Hazari- 
bigh Divisions. Captain Thomas Wilkinson was appointed tbe 
first Agent, and one of bis Principal Assistants, Lieutenant Onseley, 
was placed in charge of the Lohariaga Division, which corresponded 
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roughly to the present districts of Palamau and Ranchi, with 
headquarters at Lohardaga. 

The most important Tesult of the establishment of the civil and 
Agency 'was that, for the first time since the cession of the conrts. 
Dlwiini, a regular system of Police and Courts for the admi- 
nistration of justice by British officers was instituted. Bor the ad- 
ministration of Criminal Justice, the Assistants had powers similar 
to those exercised at the present time by the Deputy Com- 
missioners. In addition to ordinary magisterial powers, they were 
able to pa«s sentence of imprisonment for a period of seven years. 

Thar proceedings were subject to revision by the Agent, who 
had power to confirm, annul, or modify them at his discretion. 

For the administration of Civil Justioe, there were two Munsifs, 
one at LaharJaga, and one at Ranchi, while the Principal Sadax 
Aminat Gola also appears to hive exercised jurisdiction. The 
Principal. Assistants tried some original civil suits and heard 
appeals from'the .decisions of the Munsifs. For the guidance of 
the Conrts, a simple Code of rules was drawn up by Captain 
Wilkinson, which, though not sanctioned by Government, appears 
.to have been followed till the. introduction of the Code of Civil 
Procedure (Act VIII of 1859). Two salutary rules, drafted by 
Captain Wilkinson, may be. mentioned. One, with the objeot of 
discouraging vexatious litigation, prohibited vakils from practising 
in any courts and allowed suits to be conducted only through the 
agency of Muktears, or authorized agents ; the other, declaring 
that no sale, mortgage or transfer of landed property was valid 
'without tho consent of the Agent, was intended to prevent disputes 
over transferred property and to discourage the old landlords from 
ranniig into debt. An interesting side light is thrown on the 
distrust with which the Courts were regarded by the aborigines 
by the existence of a rnle which prohibited the Munsifs from 
granting ct-parte decrees against Mundas, Mankis, Kols, and 
“ other such ignorant people The Principal Assistant, Dr. 

Davidson, first issued aud enforced this rule in 1 838, and its wisdom 
is shown by the fact that when this rule was superseded by the 
Code of Civil .Procedure,, numerous fraudulent cx-pa’rte decrees 
were passed against the Mundas arid’were one of the causes ofthe 
subsequent agrarian "discontent. 

. The system of zaniindari Police was introduced. A thana was Improvement 
maintained at Government expense at Lohardaga, and zamin- a amVnistration 
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dfiri thanas were set up at Palkot, where the Raja resided, and 
on the estates of the zamindars of Baxwe, Bnndu, Tamar, Silli, 
and Bantahajam, The cost of the latter was at drat defrayed by 
the Baja, but in 1888 the zamindars agreed to pay an additional 
four per cent, to meet this charge, and by a subsequent arrange- 
ment the Raja and his snhordinate zamindars were -authorized to 
collect a police cess of Rs. 2 or 8 from each village from their 
under-tenure holders and raiyats. The Raja exercised the powers 
of a daroffa, within the jurisdiction of Palkot thana, and the 
zamindars similar powers within their own estates. 

Though this system was intended to vest an authority in tho 
Chiefs to whom the people had been aomstomed to look for its exer- 
cise, it did not prove a success. Mr. Ricketts, Member of the Board 
of Revenue, reporting in 1855, wrote as follows : — 

“ The Principal Assistant represents that the zamindari police 
is inefficient, that the zamindars are generally ignorant and either 
unwilling or unable to perform their duties, and that the establish- 
ments employed under them are so underpaid that it is impossible 
to expect any good service from them. The Mnharrirs receive Rs. 6 a 
month and many of the barkandazes Re. 1-8, which is a quarter less 
than is paid to a coolie for the oommonest manual labour. No in- 
formation is procurable as to the terms on which the police were ori- 
ginally left in the hands of tho zamindars. TV hether they are hound 
to keep them in a state of efficiency, whether the expenses were limit- 
ed cannot be ascertained. Tho Principal Assistant is of opinion 
that for the sum paid by the zamindars a more efficient establish- 
ment could ho kept up, were the police directly under the Assist- 
ant. There is no doubt that an honest, able and active zamindar 
with the power of a darogd, might afford most efficient assistance 
to good government, while the powers of a zamindar of opposite 
character to do mischief is measureahly increased by leaving 
the police in his hands 

The system continued till the introduction of the new constabu- 
lary in 1863 when, according to the terms of Act V of 1S61, the 
police powers of tho zamindars were abolished. 

' Nor did the new system of government succeed in improv- 
ing the condition of the aboriginals in other ways. The jagirdirs 
still contincod to oppress the cultivators and extort from them 
illegal contributions and at) teals. Dr. Davidson, writing in 1839 
says : — 
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"In point of fact there was no regular Police or Adminis- 
tration of Justice till the present Agency was established in 1834. 
That the Kols are frequently imposed on by their landlords is not 
for want of comprehension, but that they have been so long com- 
pletely left to their mercies, and so entirely deprived of any protec- 
tion from them, that it is difficult for them to make up their minds 
to resist ”, Mr. BicSetis, in the report already qnoted, refers to 
this opinion and adds: — “ Thongh there was no complaint preferred 
to me, there seems reason to apprehend that the people of the 
district suffer much from the foreign middlemen introduced by 
the Raja. Major Hannyngton tells me that, ' In Chota Nagpur 
the bhuinhari lands which exist in every village have been expo- 
sed to the rapacity of the middlemen, aliens who are hated by 
the people, and who, to' obtain these lands, spare no species of force 
or fraud. Against these our Courts do not afiord any facile 
remedy and the day may be not far distant when the people goaded 
beyond endurance may take the law into tbeir own bands". 

To improve the administration of justice, the Agent was 
relieved of his duties as Civil and Sessions Judge, and in Id43 
an officer was appointed, under the title of Deputy Commis- 
sioner, to carry out these functions. The Deputy Commissioner 
corresponded to the present Judicial Commissioner and received 
that title in 1861. In 1854 a further change in the administra- 
tion was made. By Act XX of that year the Agency was abo- 
lished, and the duties and powers conferred by Regulation XX 
of 1833 were vested in an officer appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment, and Chota Nagpur was administered as a non-regulation 
Province under a Commissioner. The officer in charge of the 
Lohardaga district was first styled Deputy Commissioner in 1861. 
The headquarters of the Prinoipal Assistant to tho Agent had 
previously, in 1842, been transferred from Lohardaga to Ranchi. 

The year 1845 iB a memorable one in the history of 
the district, for it witnessed the arrival of the first 
Christian Missionaries. In November 1845 four German 
pastors, sent out by Pastor John Gossner of Berlin, pitched 
tbeir tents in Ranchi. Tor a few years their work met 
with little success, and it was not till' 1850 that any converts 
were obtained. After that year the number of converts rose 
rapidly, and by 1857 there were 900 baptised members of the 
Lutheran Church and 2,000 enquirers. .The education and 
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teaching given by the missionaries had a great efteofc on tho 
oppressed aborigines. Captain Darios, the Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, writing in 1850, says : — " With Christianity 
has naturally come an appreciation of their rights as original 
dealers of tho soil, which rights in ■ many instances thoy have 
asserted and established ; this, independent of other oauses 
which induce the higher castes of natives to viow with displea- 
sure the spread of Christianity, caused great alarm among the 
landholders”, 

The Mutiny of 1S57 caused a temporary set-hack to tho 
spread of Christianity and tho departure of the British, authori- 
ties gave the landlords an .opportunity of oppressing their Chris- 
tian raiyats. 

At the time of the Mutiny, Ranchi was the headquarters 
of the Ramgarh battalion, which consisted of a full infantry 
battalion, with cavalry and artillery attached. About one- 
third of the ■ battalion were men of Ckota Nagpur but 
of the higher, castes, and tho remainder were recruited 
from Bihnr and other parts of India. A number of abori- 
ginal Kols had at one time been recruited, but, though good 
and courageous soldiers in some respects, weio found to be led by 
their intemperate habits into many derelictions of duty, and the 
commaudant of tho battalion anxious to havo it as much like a ■ 
line regiment as possible had discontinued recruiting them. .At 
Ilaznribngh there were oampanies of the ?th and 8lh Native in- 
fantry, whioh hid been possessed with a spirit of unrost over 
,6tncc the first news of the revolt had reached them from the 
North. Nows of their disloyalty reached . Ranchi, and it was 
decided to send two companies of the Ramgarh infantry, thirty 
■horsemen and two guns, under Lieutenant Graham, to disarm 
.them. The force left Ranchi on August 1st bkt bad not proceeded 
far on its march, when news was received that tho Ilazaribfgh 
troops had actually mutinied and were marching towards 
Rfinohi. On receipt oE this nows, the Ramgarh infantry, who were 
witkLieutonant Graham, mutinied, seized the guns, ammunition 
and four elephants, belonging to Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner, 
and mado preparations to inarch back to Ranchi, The cavalry 
alone remained loyal and went on with Lieutenant Graham 
to llazarihagh. News of the mutiny of this detachment reached. 
Ranchi early on August 2nd, At first Colonel Dalton anil tbo 
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tnflitaiy officers - continued tlieir preparations £or meeting 
the men of the 8th Native Infantry, who were said-to be at Burma, 
20 miles north of Ranchi, in spite of the fact that the loyalty 
■of the troops at Doranda was by no means certain. On the 
afternoon of the 2nd, 6ome of the mutinous sepoys of Lieutenant 
Graham's detachment arrived at Doranda, and the Com- 
missioner and the Commandant of the Corps, seeing that it was 
now hopeless to rely on the loyalty of the troops, decided to 
vacate Ranchi and march to Hazaribagh by the direct route 
via Pithauria. The decision was not made a moment too 
noon j about .an hour after departure, the mutineers of 
the Ramgarh infantry arrived, burnt the court of the 
Deputy Commissioner and dome of the officers' bungalows, 
released the prisoners from the jail, fired their guns at the -Ger- 
man Mission Church, and looted the treasury. Colonel Dalton, 
with the troops who still remained loyal, arrived at Hazaribagh 
without meeting any opposition ; for this they were indebted to 
"the Parganait, Jaggat Pal Singh, of Pithauria, who had set up 
earthworks across the road by which the Hazaribagh troops were 
marching on Ranchi. The troops, thinking the entrenchments 
were held by men of the Ramgarh battalion and that Ranchi 
would be found to be well-defended, turned off in the direction of 
Lohardaga, and ultimately joined the rebels in the Tributary 
Mahals, taking no farther part in the mutiny in Chota Nagpur. 

Colonel Dalton, with the few troops under his command aud 
with the mm supplied by the Raja of Ramgarh, succeeded in 
restoring order in Hazaribagh, recovered a largo quantity of 
plundered property and a number of prisoners, re-opened the 
courts aud caused business to be resumed in the bazar. Rein- 
forcements, however, did not arrive and, thinking that the small 
force, even if it remained loyal, was insufficient to withstand 
an attack, Colonel Dalton reluctantly decided to fall back on the 
Grand Trunk Road at Barhi and Bagodar, though well aware' 
that the abandonment of Hazaribagh would encourage the muti- 
neers. Barhi was reached on August 18th, and here the Com- 
missioner was forced to remain inactive till reinforcements were 
available. At last, on September 1st, 150 men of Rattray's 
Sikhs arrived, and with their help he again occnpitd Hazaribagh. 

During this time the mutinous troops had remained at 
Doranda, uncertain what movement to make. Disappointed at 
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the failure of the Flazflribagh troops to oros'S the'Pithanrifi Ghat 
and join them, they set about trying to win the zamindars on to 
their side j but in this they met with little success. The Maharaja 
and most of the leading zamindars remained loyal. Tbalrur 
Bis noth Saki, of Barkagarh, who had long been regarded as 
disaffected, openly joined the mutineers and was reported to sit 
daily in one of the Cantonment bungalows administering justice. 
He also assisted the mutineers by entting several breaches in the 
road over Ramgarh Ghat, with the. obvious intention of making 
it difficult for troops advancing against Doranda- Another 
disloyal znmindnr was Ganpat Rai, of Bhaunro, an ex-Diwan of 
the Maharaja, who, it is said, . was formally installed by the 
mutineers as their Commander in-Ckief. The prime mover of the 
Ranchi mutiny was, however, Jamadar Madho Singh, of the 
Ramgarh battalion. It was not till the first week of September 
that tho mutineers decided to leave Doranda, taking with them four 
six-pounder guns, a large quantity of ammunition, the treasure and. 
heaps of plunder, and to proceed, if possible, via, tho Tika Ghat, 
through Paliimau so as to effect a junction at Roktiiogarh with 
Itunwar Singh, lo whom the guns and treasure would have provod 
•acceptable. Before leaving Ranchi, they plundered the townspeople, 
attempted to burn the jail and the kachahri/and flung tho records 
into a well ; they also beheaded an old native doctor, named Budu, 
who was attached to the jail. The progress of the mutineers was 
slow, cs the transport of tho guns, treasure, and plunder was no 
easy matter at that season of the year. The zamindaTsdid much 
to hinder their march, and, in particular, Hari Singh, Baraik of 
Charya, entrenched tho ghats against them and only abandoned 
his position when the guns wero brought against it. 

A few days after tho departure of the mutineers, on Septem- 
ber 22nd, Co.nnel Dalton, with 150 Sikhs and 150 men of the 
53rd Regiment under Major English, reached Ranchi. H e was 
anxious to start off in pnrsuit of the mutineers, who had .by this 
time reaohcJ BalumatU (in Falamau district) and were reported 
to bo uncertain whether to advance through Palamau or towards 
Chatrs, but was unable to carry this plan into effect, as tho 
53rd Regiment were ordered lo go back to the Grand Trunk 
Road. M'hen Major English with the troops under his com- 
mand reached IIazaribrigh,he received orders to parch against the 
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rebels at Chatra. On tbe 2nd of 'October he came up with the 
rebels, who now numbered over. 3,000, and completely defeated 
them, capturing the guns and ammunition and recovering a large 
amount of the. treasure and plunder. Colonel Dalton thus de- 
scribes the effects of this victory r — 

“ Nothing could have been more favourable to the thorough 
re-establishment of the authority of Government and the speedy 
restoration of order than the ciroumstanee under which the 
mutineers were signally defeated. Chatra is one of the largest 
and wealthiest towns in the division, where there is always a 
collection of people from all parts of the country. Moreover, the 
mutineers had pressed into their service hundreds of the working 
classes of Chota Nagpur. All these were present during the 
engagement and many witnessed the complete extinction of the 
force, that had for a month oconpied the headquarters of the 
Province in a manner that will be long reeolleoted as a reign of 
terror, and whose progress through the villages had been ' marked 
by devastation and ruin. They then hastened back to their 
homes, and long before I received even the first brief news by 
express from Major Simpson, the news had spread and was 
known to every one in the neighbourhood”. 

Although the courbs]had been re-opened after Colonel Dalton's 
retnm to Ranchi on the 2!5rd of September, desultory warfare 
continued for some time, as the local rebels were still at large. 
Thakur Bisnath Sahi and Pande Ganpat Rai had been taken with 
the mutineers on their march from Doranda. to Chatra, in order 
to ensure the safe passage of the ghats, but both they and_ Jama- 
dar Madho Singh, the insurgent leader, escaped after the battle. 
Madho Singh was not heard of again, blit in December the 
Thakur and Pande were reported" to be on tbe border of Palaman, 
intriguing with the Bhogta insurgents, who had been giving 
considerable trouble in that pait of the country. In March 185S 
depredations were committed by local insurgents on some 
villages in pargana Nawagarh, and the Barwe police-station was 
looted. To operate against those local insurgents. Colonel 
Dalton assembled an escor of the Ram garb Irregular Cavalry and 
’200 "men of the new Kol Levy, wlroh was raised and trained soon 
after tho return to Ranchi. Thakur Bisnath Sahi and Ganpat 
Rai were captured and hanged, in -April 1858, their estates boiiig 
'confiscated to Government. 
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During the fifty years which have elapsed since the Mutiny, 
the history of the Ranchi district is one of 1 agrarian dis- 
content, culminating in the Sardari Zardi and the Birsa rising. 
It is also the history of the spread of Christianity. During the 
Mutiny the Christian community was broken - up but their 
dispersion over the district seems to - have given a considerable- 
impulse to Christianity, as the number of converts largely in- 
creased after the restoration of order. An. impression rapidly 
gained gronnd that to become Christian was the best way of 
shaking, off the oppression of the landlord. “ The result of this", 
says Colonel Dalton, “ has been a great accession of strength to 
tho ranks of nominal Christians. A .reasonable desire to bo- 
reinstated in - IMiinfiari lands actuated some, a dishonest idea to 
become one of this favoured family of blminltdrt seized others, 
Tho nest step was to profess Christianity, and coming to the; 
Mission at Ranchi they returned with, their hair; puritanically, 
cropped and ready to assert their rights- and defy their landlords. 
Conflicts between the Christian aboriginals and their landlords- 
were of frequent occurrence ; the Christians sought to take forcible 
possession of the lands, of which they considered themselves 
to have been dispossessed by the landlords, while the latter 
retaliated by bringing false charges of dakaiti and robbery 
against tile tenants - and subjecting them: to illegal confinement ani 
duress. Towards the end. of 1S58 tho conflict assumed a serious- 
aspect, and troops had to he sent from Ranchi to . Gobindpur 
to preserve order in Basia and Sonpur. The authorities, 
however, realized that the- only effectual method of preventing w. 
repetition of such outbreaks was to remove- the grievances that- 
' bad caused them. Accordingly,- in 1858, Lila Lokhnath Sahi, a 
Nngbansi zamindar,. was deputed to prepare a register of all 
Miiiiltari lands. He- continued to work till his death in 1862, 
and male enquiries in 571, and completed the register of bMn- 
Jiuri lands in 429, villages. The knowledge that an. attempt was. 
being made to restore them to their lands temporarily pacified, 
the Mundas, and parganas Lodlunaand Sonpur, where the greater 
pait of the work was carried out, and which had previously beeu 
the most troubled, were reported to have bceome, sinee the com- 
pletion of the register, the least disturbed of all tho parganas ia 
■which snob tenmes existed. The decisions of the Lala were on 
the whole more favourable to the landlords than to the Ihuinjiars, 
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but were to some extent a settlement of the question and placed 
a limit on 'further encroachments. When the survey was dis- 
continued, disputes again broke out, and in 1867‘a petition was 
presented to the Local Government, purporting to be signed by 
14,000 Christians. Though this petition was grossly exagger- 
ated and contained many unfounded complaints against the Maha- 
raja and even against the Commissioner, Colonel Dalton, it served 
the purpose of impressing Government with the necessity of 
completing the survey begun by Lala Lokhnath Sabi. Accord- 
ingly, the Chota Nagpur Tenures Apt (Act II b. C. of 1869) 
was passed. Under this Act, special Commissioners were appo- , 
inted who had power to survey and demarcate the privileged 
lands of the tenants {bhninharC] and of. the landlords ( manjhihas ). 
The operations, whioh were begun on April 1st, 1S69, and were not 
completed till 31st March 1880, extended to 9,482 villages. 

The operations undertaken under the Act, though successful to 
some extent in the areas in which they were carried out, were a 
mere palliation of the grievances which prevailed throughout the 
country. Government in their Resolution on the final rep'ort of the 
Commissioners admitted that “ the success of the Aet has fallen 
short of the expectations generally entertained on its introduc- 
tion. The operations have not removed every cause of dis- 
agreement, and disputes are still of frequent occurrence. This 
partial failure appears to he due to two causes ; first, to the fact 
that rajhas tenures were not inoluded in the scope of the Act, 
and, secondly,' to the extravagant claims and expectations of a 
section of the hMinhars, which rendered it impossible to satisfy 
them by any ssttlement whioh aimed at preserving the just 
rights of both parties”. A thirl cause was that some land- 
lords persuaded the IMinMra to conceal their status by 
representing that .Government inteuded to impose a special 
tax upon them. The Special Commissioner, Babu Raklial Das 
Haidar, had shown in his final report how the exclusion of railm 
had opened a doer for further disputes involving expensive liti- 
gation both in the criminal, revenue, and civil courts. The land- 
lords, seeing that the exorbitant claims of bivinbars bad been 
disallowed, sought either to 'dispossess them of all lands other 
than the demaxcited hlmiihari land, or to increase the rent pay- 
able for such lands. Further, small advantage was taken of the 
provisions of the Act permitting the commutation of praedial 
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conditions and services for cash payment. Only 1,161 applica* 
tions were received. “The Mundas and headmen showed great 
indifference on the subject and the landlords resorted to all means 
in their powor to render this portion of the Act nugatory j 
while the landlords, however, valued the services more highly 
than money payments, the raiyats also seemed to prefer giving 
the accuBtomary amonnt of labour to paying additional rent, 
especially when no remunerative employment was available 
The Government of Bengal, however, did not consider it neces- 
sary to undertake a thorough survey and settlement of the whole 
district, though this was recommended by the Commissioner. 
They considered that the settlement of the Chota Nagpur cstato 
which was being undertaken would he a further step in the solu- 
tion of the disputes over a large portion of the district, and that in 
the remaining villages, which were heldby/Syfrifarj, maintenance- 
holders, and farmers, the provisions of the Chota Nagpur Landlord 
and Tenants Procedure Act of 1879, which had recently been passed^ 
were sufficient for the protection of the raiyats against illegal 
enhancement, while securing to the zamindnrs their fair, rental. 
The new Act provided that the rent of bhmiibari ,- khmtkatti 
or korkar lands was not liable to enhancement, except under 
certain conditions and circumstances, and that the-rent of other 
occupancy raiyats should not he enhanced, except on application 
to the Deputy Commissioner. The Act also repeated the pro- 
visions of the previous Act for the voluntary commutation of 
sen-ices. Like the Act of 18Q9, it disappointed the hopes of its 
framers. The landlords contrived to evade its provisions j rents 
were enhanced, and pr.cdial services increased, frequently by the 
device of bringing a suit for arrears of rent at rates greatly in- 
excess of what was actually paid, often by forcing or cheating 
the raiyats into agreeing to higher rates. The landlords, however, 
wero not invariably successful ; in many cases the raivals- 
succeeded in improving their position at the expense of the" less 
wealthy and less powerful landlords. In villages where the 
majority of the inhabitants were Christian's, began (or predial 
service) was not rendered, and in some eases the landlords were 
forcibly deprived of their khit lands. 

Agitation of The main grievances underlying the Sardari agitation and- 

ttToSarflart. agrarian discontent during the last fifteen years of the 18th 
century were the system of Icth began, or compulsory labour, 
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the. exaction of' prtedlal conditions ( rdhmdls ), the illegal 
enhancement of rents of rajhas lands, and the question of the 
status of the Munda proprietors of khuntkatti villages, which 
had not been included in the Ihiiinhari survey. With these very 
real grievances in the minds of the aboriginals, the Sardars, who 
have been rightly described as an unscrupulous and dishonest 
band of cheats, found-little difficulty in stirring up an agitation/ 
and collecting money, ostensibly for the purpose of bringing 
their complaints to the notice of the authorities. They began to 
bombard Government with petitions in which the most extrava- 
gant claims were put forward. Their principal prayer, that of 
being allowed to form themselves into ' village communities 
directly under Government, was found to' be unreasonable and' 
extravagant, and the petitions were all necessarily rejected, "as 
their entertainment would subvert the progress which has been 
made during a lengthened period in the Chota Nagpur division”. 
The missionaries sought in vain to convince tlie Sardars of the 
futility of these petitions, with the result that they left 
the Church and set up a violent opposition to the mission 
work. During all the lime that the earlier memorials were 
under discussion, the aboriginals did not do anything that 
was punishable under the law. In 1881 an incident occurred, 
which foreshadowed the Birsa rising fifteen years later. A 
party calling themselves the children of “ Moci ” and headed by 
" John the Baptist 33 set up a " Raj ” at Doisa, a former seat of 
the Rajas of Chota Nagpur. The ringleaders, who were promptly 
punished, were not proved to have any connection with the 
Sardars. By the beginning of 1887 the movement had 
assumed considerable dimensions. Many of the Mundas and 
Oraons refused to pay rent to their landlords, on the ground that 
they had got a decree declaring them to he the owners of the 
soil and only bound to pay rent direct to the “ Sarkar 
-Meetings were held in various places with the object of collecting 
’subscriptions and inciting the people to take possession of the 
■ manjhihas lands and to dispute the authority of the local officers, 
hut the actual outbreaks were few in number and were easily 
suppressed by the civil authorities. "At Tilma the Christians 
opposed the cultivation of the manjhihas lands, and in Tamar 
lliey seized and cultivated the manjhihas land of the Rani, but tho 
prompt arrest and imprisonment of the principals had the 
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effect of stopping farther troahlo, and when the harvest of 1887 
was reaped; no breaches of the peace occurred. 

The Sardiiri agitation of 1S87 was followed by disturbances 
in the west of the district in 1889. These were due to the 
spread of Christianity among the Or&ons of theso paxts, who' 
had hitherto been beyond the field of the work of the Luthe- 
tan and Anglican Missions, The Koraan Gatholic Mission had 
established stations at Bnrudi in the Khunti thana in 1874 and 
stDorandainl883, but no great progress was made till the Rev. 
Rather Lievens began to preach among the Mundas, Oraons, and 
Kharins in the south-western and western parts of the district. 
Within three or fonr years over forty thousand nominally joined 
the Church and the movement was, as before, viewed with fear and 
suspicion by the landlords. In the year 1889 a number-of land- 
lords sent up a petition to the Commissioner, alleging that the 
Roman Catholic Missionaries were unsettling^ the minds of their 
raiyats and converting them by thousands to Christianity. They 
complained that the Jesuits held out hopes to the aboriginals 
which were incapable of fulfilment and thereby induoedthem to 
join the Church; though this complaint was cxaggoratel, there 
is no doubt that the sympathy with whioh the missionaries listened 
to the complaints of the aboriginals 'about the burden of their 
prmdial services, encouraged them to believo that the only way of 
escaping from oppression was te become a convert. The claim of 
the landlords to exact unlimited somees from the raiyats was 
preposterous, and the missionaries very properly advised the raiyats 
only to render those services which had received the sanction of 
custom. The immediate result of such advice was tint a spirit 
of resistance filled both Christians and non-Christians, The land- 
lords refused to abate their demands, and the raiyats refused to 
pay their ordinary rent or render their customary services. The 
. disturbances were not very Eerious ; and the officials, though 
apprebensivo of disturbances oa a large scale, bad little diffioultv 
in maintaining the peace of the district as a whole. The Christians 
in somo villages tried to coerce thoir unconverted brethren into 
accepting the now religion, and forcibly out oil their topknots- 
in other villages they forcibly out and carried off the crops from 
the OSajiihn lands. In 1890 tho Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Stewart 
Bavley, visited Ranchi and held a Conference, at which several 

missionaries, representative landlords, and officials »« 

0 were present 
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■sad it ■ was generally agreed that a wholesale commutation o£ 
services and ptsedial dues was the only true solution of tho prob- 
lem of agrarian discontent) but this measure was not undertaken. 

A proclamation issued by Mr. Grimley, the Commissioner) with 
the authority of Government) prescribed a scale of servioe render- 
able for each holding) according to the custom of the district. 

The total amount of labour amounted to fourteen days in tbe year. 

These orders were in no way binding on tho landlords or the 
tenants, and, though partially successful, their ofEect was tran- 
sient as a solution of the problem. During the nest four or five 
years, while Government was engaged in considering the question 
of the amendment of the Tenancy Act, the. country was compara- 
tively free from disturbances, but the Sardars still continued to 
collect subscriptions, in sojne cases extorting them by threats 
or violence, and between the years 1893 and 1895 several Sardars 
were prosecuted on charges of extortion and assault. Their 
■operations extended throughout the whole of the Munda country 
and the northern portion of the Porahat estate oE Singhbhum. 

■ The total collections are estimated to have amounted to over a 
lakh of rupees, the greater portion of which was paid over to 
. certain lawyers of Calcutta for drafting a memorial to Parlia- 
ment, and the rest was misappropriated by the Sardars them- 
selves. 

-In 1895 the ferment in the Munda country again ThoBirsi 
broke out, When a leader Was foual in the parson of Birsa, "g 9 ”£ 01 
a Munda of tho village Chalkad iu Tamar thana. Birsa 
was a oanvert of the German Mission and had. received 
a little education and a smattering oE English at the Mission 
School at Chaibasa. His influence over the Mundas and Oraons 
was extraordinary. He quickly won for himsef the reputation 
■of a Worker of miracles, and both Muudas and OrIon3 flocked to the 
village of Chalkad to see the new prophet and .to be cured of their 
ills by his miraculous powers. Birsa soon gave himself out to 
be the prophet of a new religion, which, he said, he had received 
from Sing Bonga himself, Tbe new religion was a mixture of 
Hinduism and Christianity. The Muudas were to give up wor- 
shipping, and sacrificing to a number of bongos or subordinate 
deities and to worship only one God, Sing Bonga j they were to 
lead good lives, abstain from eating animal food, and wear the 
sacred thread of tho twice-born Hindu castes. Later, Birsa 
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begin to regard himscit, and to be regarded by his followers, aij 
tlio incarnation of the deity, and announced ' that on a given 
day fire and brimstono would descend from heaven and destroy 
all men on earth except those who had tho good sense to repair 
to his village of Chalkad and stay near him on that occasion.- 
Chalkad and the neighbouring hills and villages became a largo 
camp; stores of rice were collected and temporary huts erected, 
and crowds of armed Jfundas, especially from tho Sardari villages, 
assembled them. Birsn’s tcaohingjnow began to assume a political 
aspect ; he advised his followers to defy the authorities, informing 
them that the raj of tho Maharini (Queen-Empress) was 
over and that the Mnndii raj had commenced. He prophesied 
that if Government opposed (him, the rifleB of its soldiers would 
be turned to wood and their bullets to water, and he issued an 
injunction to the raiyats that they were to pay no rents in future 
but hold their lands rent-free. These proceedings naturally 
alarmed the authorities, and the Superintendent of Polioowas sent 
out to arrest him. Mr. Meares, the Superintendent, reached 
Chalkad on tho night of August 2tth and succeeded in penetrat- 
ing to the place where Birsa was sleeping without tho knowledge 
of the multitudes who surrounded him. The police overpowered 
tho guard, and Birsa was Woll on the way to Ranchi under arrest 
before the crowds of his followers even knew that he had been 
arrested. He and fifteen of his followers were tried and convicted 
under section 505 of tho Indian Penal Code and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. Illustrative of the faith which the 
Mundas had in Birsa was tho rumour which went round 
tho country that tho jail walls fell down when he entered 
the jail gates. The only foundation for tho rumour was that tho 
mud-wall of a small groin-store collapsed. 

During Birsa’s confinement the excitement in tho Munda 
country subsided. lie was released before the expiry of his 
sentence, on the occasion of the Diamond J ubiloo of Queen Victoria 
and soon gathered a hand of his followers round him, pj; g 
move was to visit and desecrate the old Hindu Temple at Chutia 
probably with the object of asserting his claim to the Chota 
Kugpnr Raj, of which Cbutift. was an ancient scat. Somo of his 
followers were arrested on the spot, but Birsa himself escaped and 
vanished foraperiod of two years. Towardsthecnd of l$gg 
appeared, and he and his chief followers began to tour round the conn 
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try and stir upthe people to attack the landlords and the authorities. 
The day fixed for the outbreak was Christmas Day, 1899. A large 
mrnber of preconcerted murderous attacks and acts of incendiarism 
occurred in various places inthanas Khunti, Tamar, Basia, and Ban- 
chi. A German merchant, Mr. Caesar, was shot dead in a village 
in tho depth of the j ung les of pargana Sonpur, and attacks were 
made on the Anglican Missionary at Murhu and the Roman Catho- 
lic Missionaries at Sanvada. At Burjua police cans table and four 
chaukidars were put to death, and at Khunti the police-station 
was attacked, one of the constables killed, and some of the houses 
burnt down. The Commissioner, Mr. Forbes, and the Deputy 
Commissioner, Mr. Slveatfeild, .hastened to Khunti with 150 men 
of the Native infantry stationed at Doranda, and on the 9th of 
January oame upon the main body of the Mundas at Dumari 
Hill. The insurgents refused to surrender, and the troops were 
compelled to use their rifles and storm the hill. A number of 
the insurgents were killed or wounded, and the rest dispersed. 
Birsa himself was arrested in Singlibhum oil the 3rd February, and 
he and his chief followers were placed on their trial. Birsa died 
of cholera in Ranchi Jail during the coarse of the trial in 
June 1900; of his followers two were hanged for murders 
committed during the rising,, while others were sentenced to various- 
terms of transportation dr imprisonment. 

The Birsa insurrection, following the Sardari agitation which 
has lasted for so many years, impressed upqn Government the 
necessity for removing once and for all the grievances which had 
been tbe cause of all the agrarian discontent in the district. 
Before the Birsa outbreak, a fresh attempt had been made to 
remove the grievances about raknmats and began by passing 
the Commutation Act of 1897. The Act reproduced the pro- 
visions of Act I of 1879, under which the Courts had power to 
commute prsedial conditions and services into cash payments, on 
the application of one of the parties, and power was also taken in 
it by the Local Government to order a compulsory commutation, 
when it was considered expedient to do so. But this Act, like 
its predecessors, disappointed the expectations of its framers. No 
commutation was ever ordered by Government, and, though a 
number of applications for commutation were received from both 
landlords and raiyats, they amounted to a jery small percentage 
of the whole. The raiyats, especially those who became nominal 
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Christians, preferred to cease to render services rather than enter- 
opon expensive litigation, which usually resulted in a substantial 
increase of theirjront, while the landlords were unable to prove to 
the satisfaction of the Courts that their demands wore authorized 
liy custom and henco were reluctant to apply. 

It was at last recognized that the preparation of a complete 
recorJ-of-rights for the whole district, and particularly for tho 
Mjindii country, was absolutely necessary, and also that the com- 
polrory abolition of the leth leguri system must he taken in hand. 
Accordingly, it was decided, in 1901, to effect a survey and settle, 
ment of the Munda country. The work was taken up in 1909, 
and, after the Mundii country had been dealt with, the operations ' 
were extended to the rest of tho district. All predial services 
were commuted throughout the district, and with them the predi- 
al conditions (alicdhs and Tuiamuii) which were a secondary 
cause of dispute ; and thus both questions were finally set at rest. 
The law relating to landlords and tenants was amended and 
improved in the light of the experience gained in the course of 
the Settlement operations by Act Y of 1903, which dealt 
principally with the Mmdari khntikitii tenancies and, finally 
by the present ChotS Nagpur Tenancy Act (Act Y1 of 1908) 
which rc -arranged and consolidated the enactments previously in 
force and embodied certain provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
and some additional provisions which confirm local customary 
rights and nsages. Of the immense benefit confeired on tbo ‘ 
district by the Settlement operations there can he no doubt. Apart 
from the advantages resulting from the abolition of bdh begin and 
ruhimaU, the rsiyats have now a final and conclusive record of 
their lands, their rent, and their miscellaneous rights injnnglo 
and wastelands, and there is a general consensus of opinion that 
the settlement records have definitely put a stop to tho harassing 
litigation which has ruined so many landlords and tenants! 
Criminal cases have decreased in number, for many of th 
criminal cases of the district were paddy-theft cases and cases f 
trespass on land in assertion of a supposed or real right P' °- 
suits, which were usually filed by parties wbo bad f a ficd ^ 
the criminal courts, show a similar decrease. I n the M -« n 
courts at Gumla and Khunti the number of title suits f II T S 
137 and 241 in 1907 to 62 and 70 in 1910, respectively and 
average number of suits filed annually during the last f ™ 
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years is only 78 at Gumla and 74 at Khunti. Suits for 
arrears of rent, which formerly involved protracted disputes as 
to the amount of rent and ruhimats, are now easily disposed of at 
a single hearing, the only question to be decided being whether 
the rent has been actually paid or not, and, as most of the land- 
lords are now in the habit of granting receipts, this question is 
easily settled. Litigation is in fact no longer the gamble which it 
formerly was. Both landlords and tenants [are, on the whole, 
satisfied with the result of the operations, though some landlords 
no doubt consider that they have been deprived of their prescriptive 
rights while some missionaries and other friends of the raiyats 
consider that more might have been done to restore the ancient 
status of the cultivators. The raiyats, appreciating the security 
of their tenure, are taking steps to improve their lands, and there 
is reason to hope that the nest half century will see a great im- 
provement in the methods of agriculture. 

Apart from the Settlement operations, other important steps 
were taken to improve the administration of the district. It 
was realized that the outlying parts of the district were so far 
distant from the headquarters at Ranchi that the people preferred 
to submit to any compromise rather than undertake the trouble and 
expense of making a long journey to the couits. The result was 
that the zamindsrs and police were omnipotent in such out-of- 
the-way tracts as Barwe and Biru, and deeds of lawlessness were 
committed which were a disgrace to the administration. Murder 
cases and other very serious offences were usually brought before 
the courts, but offences of lesser magnitude went unpunished. 
Even murders were frequently concealed. The control over the 
police was so ineffective that they were the real rulers of the 
country. The Chaukidari force was equally corrupt and was 
responsible for many of the cases of dalaiti , theft, or burglary. 
In order to bring the administration of justice nearer to the 
homes of the people, the Gumla subdivision was opened in 
November 1908, and the Khunti subdivision three years later, 
in December 1905, The areas included in -.these subdivisions’ 
, which were formerly hotbeds of lawlessness may now. he said to 
ho among the most peaceable and law-abiding parts of the Province. 

Recently a further step haB been taken to improve the admi- 
nistration of the district. The Gumla subdivision proved too 
largo for efficient administration and the southern portion 
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THE PEOPLE* 

The first attempt at an enumeration of the people was made 
fay Captain Depree at the time of the Topographical Survey of 
Chota Nagpur in 18 t 6S. The population of 128 houses, selected 
at random, was fonnd to be 811, yielding an average of G'Sd per- 
sons a house. The number of houses, ascertained by the survey 
to ho 139,11G, was multiplied by this factor, and the total popu- 
lation of Chota Nagpur, with au area of 7,120 square miles, wa 3 
estimated to be 8S1,995 persons. In 1872 a careful census 
was made by a special salaried agency under the supervision of 
‘ the regular police. Owing to the sparseness of the population no 
attempt was made to effect a simultaneous census but a gradual 
enumeration was carried out. The total population of that part 
of the Lohardaga district which now forms the district of Ranchi 
was found to he 81 3,328, or 110 persons to the square mile. 
The average number of persons per house wsb found to be 5T, 
d fact which accounts for the higher figure obtained at the rough 
census of 1868. In 1831 the first regular simultaneous census was 
carried out and the total population |was found to be 1,05S,169. 
At the subsequent censuses of 1891, 1901 and 1911 the 
population was 1,12S,8S5, 1,187,923 and 1,387,516. 

The density of the population at the census of 1911 was 19 6 
to the square mile, as against, 166 in 1901, 15S in 1891, and 148 
in. 1881. It diminishes from the north-east to. the south,|south- 
west and west, the Ranchi subdivision having 236, the ELhunti 
subdivision 226, and' the Gumla subdivision only 146 persons to 
the square mile. The population is most dense in thanas Ranchi 
(367), Silli (324), and Bundu (321), and least dense in thanas 
Bishunpur (77), Kolabira (115) and Kiirdeg (116). ■ In spite of 
the’ drain oansed by increasing emigration, 'the population of 
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of the distriot] has been formed into a subdivision with head- 
quarters at Simdega,'a few miles south of Biru. 

The outbreak of war between England and Germany in 1914 
rendered it necessary to take precautionary measures against the 
missionaries of the Latheran Mission who were resident of the 
district. Soon after the outbreak of. war, those missionaries 
who were of military ago were recalled to the head quarters 
of the Mission'at Ranchi and not permitted to take any part 
in the missionary work. The older missionaries, many of whom 
had spent the greater part of their lives in Chota Nagpur, 
were allowed ' to Remain in their mission stations and were 
placed on parole. In 1915, in accordance with the 
decision of the G overament of India to intern or repatriate all 
German subjects, the'missionaries were removed from the district, 
those of military age were sent to the concentration camp at 
Ahmadnagar, with the older missionaries with the women and 
children were detained for a few months at Dinapore, and later 
repatriated to Germany. Though the missionaries have been re- 
moved the work of the Mission still continues ; the educational' 
side of the work being supervised by the Bishop of Chota. 
Nagpur and by members of the S. P. G. Mission, while the 
parochial work is carried on by the Indian pastors and catechists. 
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R&nobi grew steadily between. 1881 and 1901, the increase fceleg 
6'7 per sent, during the first deeade and 5-2 per cent, during the 
second. The growth during the ten years ending in 1801 was 
retarded by several years of bad harvests and general depression, 
actual famine prevailing in seme parts in 1897 and 1900, when 
the flood of emigration was greatly increased. .After allowing for 
the effects of emigration, it was estimated that the true increase 
of population was about 18 per cent. The decade ending in 1910 
Was a period of agricultural prosperity broken only by ono bad 
year. In the first five years good crops enabled the people to 
recover from the effects of the famine of 1900. A bumper har- 
vest followed 1906 in leading to heavy exports, but the people, 
with the improvidence characteristic of aboriginals, squandered 
their gains and were left with little to tide over the scaroity of 
1S07-O8. Pamine was declared 'in the west of the district, but 
elsewhere the people managed to hold out with the assistance of 
loans. In 1908 the crop was fair, but the mortality was very 
heavy, for distress lowered the general vitality of the people and 
diminished their power of resistance to disease. Cholera and 
small-pox broke out in epidemic form and canBed nearly 10,000 
deaths between them, and the death-roll from fever wag also heavy. 
The birth-rato was high throughout the period and was in excess 
of the death-rate in every year except 1908 and the net result was 
an excess of births over deaths amounting to 196,000. The total 
addition to the population was 193,591 or 16-8 per cent., a large 
increase which must be attributed to the increased prosperity of 
the people, the high birth-rate natural to prolific aboriginal races, 
and improved enumeration in tracts previously difficult of access. 

The opening of thePurulia-Rancjii Railway has greatly facili- 
tated emigration, and emigrants at the census of 1911 outnnm 
hered immigrants by 271,060, while the number of persons bom 
ra the district but resident elsewhere was in 1911 80,058 more 
than in 1901. No less than 99,000 persons bom i n the district 
were engaged in clearing land and cultivating tea in Jalpaiguri 
while there were 92,000 emigrants from Ranchi to Assam S ’ 
readiness of the people of the district to emigrate is einhun./i x 
three factors, vis., that the aboriginal inhabitants are mulf l • ^ 
*P%, they pursue an uneconomic i-TSSS*"* 
they have thriftless habits. The Munda or tlTnL ’ ^ 
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he mates in a good year are spent at the local liquor shop, and 
when a period of stress occurs he has little to fall back upon and 
is forced to seek for remunerative employment outside the district. 
The soil of the district is generally poor and unfertile and, though 
new areas are being constantly opened np, the increase in cultiva- 
tion does not keep pace with the increase in population. Often 
too the aboriginal who has been deprived of his ancestral land by 
a rapacious landlord wishes to earn money to enable him to 
bring a law suit, to repurchase his farm, or to acquire new-land 
in the vicinity. Formerly, tot>, there wasjconsiderable migration 
across the border into the adjacent Feudatory States, the aborigi- 
nals being anxious to take up new land in those undeveloped parts 
and escape from the oppression of their landlords. The 
Settlement operations, however, have given the raiyats greater 
security of tenure and stopped this cause of migration. 


The only three towns in the district are Einclii, Lohardaga, 
and Bundu. The population of Lohardaga is practically station- 
ary, though the opening of tlie railway may lead to an increase 
iu the next decade. The population of Banohi has risen from 
18,443 in 1S81 to 32,994 in 1911 and has increased still further 
since it became tbe temporary headquarters of the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa. Tho population is almost entirely immigrant, 
and consists for the most part of the persons who have been attract- 
ed by the work of tbe courts and Government offices or by trade. 
Bundu, Which is a large market and the oentre of thelao industry, 
has a growing population which has risen from 5,469 in 1901 to 
0,950 in 1911. The remainder of the population lives in 3,925 
villages, of which 3,152 Lave a population of less than 500, but 
even this figure does not give a correct idea of the nature of the 
village. . For census purposes the tnauz a, or settlement village, was 
taken as the unit, and the mania often comprises a very large area 
and consists «f numerous scattered tolas which contain only two or 
three houses apiece. The villages arc generally built on a ridge 
or near the meat of a slope. They consist of a cluster of mud- 
huts huddled together in the most perfect disorder. Winding 
alleys aud pathways, often leading to an infinite series of cul- 
dc-iacs, form the only thoroughfares. In the rains they become 
extraordinarily filthy, manure pits surround the houses, and 
every pit and ditch, • filled with stagnant water, forms a fine 
wallowing ground for the pigs which .abound in every aboriginal 
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village. In the centre of the village there is usually a large 
tree and near it the ahlita or dancing ground. Immediately outr 
side the village is the sarnd, or grove saored to the village deity. 
In many villages the sarnd consists of only one or trvo large sal 
trees, the sole survivors of the primeval forest. Ancient custom 
forbids anyone, even the Bhuinhars of the village, to cut the 
wood, and even if a branch falls, it can only he taken on payment of 
the price to the Pahan or Mahto of the village. In Mnnda 
villages a conspicuous object on the outskirts of the village 
is the group of monoliths, which form the stisan or burial-ground 
of the Bhuinhars. 

The houses me built of mnd with a roof of tiles or thatch. 
In the central plateau, where the people are more prosperous and 
jungle products less easily obtainable, tiles have displaced thatch, 
hut in the more jungly parts of the district thatched houses are 
common, and often a wall of saplings plastered over with mud or 
cowdung replaces the mud-wall. The average house consists of 
three buildings, one of which is the sleeping apartment, one a 
kitchen and the third a cattle shed. In the houses of the Mnndas, 
the lildluh ora, or enting-voom, includes also the ailing or shrine 
where the spirits of deceased ancestors are worshipped. The rooms 
aro arranged on three sides of a quadrangle, and on the fourth 
side there is the bdri or garden, used for the cultivation of vege- 
tables and spices. Before building a bouse, the site has to be 
carefully selected, and it is the custom, of the Oraons and of some 
other tribes to put a few grains of rice on the intended site ; next 
morning the householder returns, and if he finds that the rice 
ha3 disappeared, having been eaten by white-ants or birds, he 
abandons the site as ill-omened ; if ibis untouched, he begins to 
build. In the villages inhabited by ■ Hindus, more elaborate 
houses are found, built of sun-dried bricks and decorated with 
crude drawings of animals or gods. 

The furniture of a cultivator’s house is scanty. A few 
mats woven from palm leaves by the women form the only 
beds ; in the houses of well-to-do raiyats a McUia, or string bed- 
stead, and a man cl i, or string stool may be found. Brass 
utensils, such as Haris and chipuis (plates), dMds (enps) and 
lotas (jugs) are purchased by those who can afford to do so. The 
poorer classes have to be oentent with the earthen pots made by 
the locil Knmbar, su;h as the glard, a large vessel used for 
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drawing and storing water and the eJitika., need for the same 
purposes as the loid. Bamboo baskets of various sizes and shapes 
are used for storing grain, and pitis, or boxes of split bamboo, 
for storing the precious records of law suits and other cherished 
possessions.* 

Over nearly the whole of the Bfinohi district the language of 
the settled Aryans' is a corrupt form of the Bhojpurl dialect of 
Biharl, which has undergone modifications partly by the influence 
of the Magahi dialect, which surrounds it on three sides, and of the 
Chhattisgarhi spoken to its west, and partly owing to the influx 
oE words into its vocabulary which belong to- the languages of 
the non-Aryan population. The dialect is generally known as 
Nagpuria, or the language of Chota Nagpur proper .f It is locally 
known as Sadiin or Sadri and is called by the non-Aryan 
Mundas “ Dikku Kaji,” or the language of the Dikku or Aryans. 
On the east of the district, in the sub-plateau area of the Five 
Parganas, the language is not Nagpuria. hat is a form of Magahi, 
known as Punch Pargania. In the south-east 'corner of the 
district a colony of Jains speak the variety of western Bengali 
known as Sariiki. Finally in the north of the district a colony 
of 20,000 immigrants from Hazaribagh still speak Magahi, the 
language of their mother-country. The following table taken 
from the Linguistic Survey of India shows the languages of 
the Ranchi district and the number of persons speaking them at 
the time that the Survey was made : — 


Name of language. 

Spoken by 

Bengali — 


Savitkl ... 

... 48,127 

Bihari — / 

Standard Magatr ... 

... 20,141 

Panch Pareunia Magahi ,,, 

Nagpur** ■Bho.ipnri 

8,000 

... 297,585 

Mnnifii Languages 

... 406,080 

Dravidian Languages 

... 325,860 

Other Languages ... ‘ 

... 23,086' 


* A detailed account of tlio houses of tho Mundas and of the household uten-* 
ails and agricultural instruments used by them will be found in " The Mundas and 
their Country " by Mr. Sarat Chandra Boy. Mr. Roy has also published a similar 
booic about the Ordons, A collection of articles in common use among the Mundas 
and Oraous has been made by Mr. Roy for Government and will be placed in the 
Patna Museum. 

t Kogpnrih has the advantage of being well Dlustmted by the Rev. E. H. 
Whitley wbosa "Notes on Xagpuria Hindu ” has recently been republished. ‘The 
gospels haTO beta translated into Nagpuria by the Rev. P. Eidnces. 
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The languages of the aboriginal tribes of the district 
maybe divided into two classes/ those which belong to the 
Mends family of language and those which belong to the Dravi- 
dian family. The late Professor Mas Muller was the first to 
distinguish between these two families and to designate the 
languages spoken by the Mundas, San tils, Hos, Bhtunij, etc., 
as the Munda family. Various other suggestions have been 
made for the designation of these languages and they have been 
called by other anthorities Kolarian or Kharwarian. Sir George 
Grierson in the Linguistic Survey of India has adopted the 
denomination introduced by Max Muller and places in the 
Kliarwari group of the Mnnda family the following languages 
spoken in the Ranchi district : — Mundari, Birhor, Turi, and 
Abut!. 

Mundari is spoken by rather more than half a million people, 
0 f whom 850,000 are in the Ranchi district. It is spoken by 94 
per cent, of the Munda race and also by the inferior artisan 
castes living in the Munda villages, such 'as the Pans and Lohras, 
The most idiomatic Mundari i3 spoken in the Mankipatti, south’ 
cast oi the town of Ranchi. The Graons in the neighbourhood 
of Ranchi town also speak a foim of Mundari which is known as 
the Jloro-Hd-jhagar .* 

The Turi language agrees with Mundari in most essential 
points, though in a few characteristics it follows SantalL At jthe 
census of 1911 it was spoken by 2,800 persons. 

Asuri, tho dialect of the Asurs, according to information col- 
lected for the Linguistic Survey, was spoken by 8,000 persons, 
but according to the figures of the recent census only by 8,100. 
This language, with the kindred diaVct of Agaria which was 
spoken only by 40 persons in 1911, appears to be rapidly dying 
out. Closely akin to Asuri is Korwa,the language of the Korwas, 
who arc found principally in thB west of the district Mid in the 
bordering district of Palaman and the states of Jashpur and 
Surgnja. According to the census of 1891 it was spoken by 
5,000 persons in Ranchi district alone, but by 1911 the number 
had fallen to 1,200. In [all the |Kharwari group of the Munda 

• The roost important grammar of the Mnndari language is by the Ror. ’J. 
IIoGman, S.J, who lias also published a MundEti First Reader. Tho Biblo has 
been translated into Mundari by tho Rev, Dr. Noitwtfc, formerly 'Head of the 
0, E, L. Mission, 
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family, tlie whole character of the language has heon preserved 
with great fidelity, though Aryan principles have of late begun 
to influence the grammar. 

Included also in the Munda family istlio Kharis, language, Eharla. 
which has been largely influenced by Aryan langnages and has 
been described as like a palimpsest, the original writing on which 
can only be recognized with difficulty. At the time of the Lin- 
guistic Survey, Kharia'was spoken by about 80,000 persons, of 
whom 68,000 were inhabitants of this district. At the census 
of 1911 it was returned as the language of 57,000 persons in 
the district. 

■ Kurukh, the language of the Oraons, belongs to the Dravidian Kurfifch, 
family which includes all the languages of Southern India. At the 
census of 1901 the language was found to be spoken by 585,000 
persons, in the districts now included in Bengal, Bihar and [Orissa 
and Assam, of whom 315)000 were inhabitants of the Ranchi 
district. At the census of 1911 the numbers had risen to 677,000 
and 358,000, respectively, the increase being probably due to the 
greater accuracy of the returns and not to any actual increase in 
the number of speakers. The Oraons, especially the men, usually 
know Nagpnria though they speak Kurukh in their own homes.* 

The population of the district may be subdivided into pure Tunis akd 
H indus and Muhammadans, semi-aboriginal castes claiming to be CasiE3, 
Hindus, and aboriginal tribes. The Hindus, who number 550,715, 
represent the settlers from Northern India, Bihar-, and Bengal, 
who were introduced by the early Sajis of Chota Nagpur, or 
who migrated in laTge numbers to the country during the early 
years of the last oantury. The principal Hindu castes are Brah- 
man (10,146), Eajputs (23,318), Kayasth (3,569), Teli (28,662), 

Kurmi (56,335), Koiri (8,101), Goala (Ahir) (41,617), Sunri 
(6,4-81), Baniya (2,387), Chamar (4,256), Dhobi (5,536), Dosadb 
(4,269), Hajjam (9,038), Bauniar (Noniar) (9,095). The Brah- 
mans include a large number of Brahmans from Orissa. The 
Kurmis include not only the Hindu cultivating caste but also the 
aboriginal tribe of Kurmi Mahtos, whose residence is chiefly in 
the Manbhum district, and also in Silli thana on the eastern 
border of the Bfinchi district. Of the Muhammadans 22,882 

• • Rev. Ford Hahn has published tho following boots on tho Kurukh Ian. 
gauge; Kurukh Grammar, Calcutta, 1900 ; Kurfikh-EngliBh Dictionary, Parti, 

Calcutta, 1903; Kurukh Folk-lore, collected and transliterated, Calcutta 
1503, 
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are Jolahiis, many of whom are no doubt descendants of persons who 
settled in tlie country at the time of the Mughal conquest • 
5,111 are Pathans, mostly itinerant traders and money-lenders, 
and 15,069 are Sheikhs. Of the semi-aboriginal tribes the most 
important are the Chik Baraiks, of whom 25,509 were classified 
as Hindus and 3,428 as Animists ; the GhasiB (14,523 Hindus 
and 6,185 Animists); Gonds (S,258 Hindus and 259 Animists); 
Mahlis (16,897 Hindus and 5,114 Animists); Pans (14,051 
Hindus and 649 Animists); and the Dollars (30,317 Hindus and 
16,055 Animists). Separate figures have not been given in the 
census statistics of 1911 for the Bbogtas, Jhoras, Bautias and 
Goraits who, though probably non-Aryan, claim to be, and are 
recognized as, Hindus. At the census of 1901, there were 17,294 
Bhogtas, of whom only 12 were classified as Animists, 2,208 
Jhoras, 20,301 Bautias, and 6,277 Gorait®, all of whom were 
classified as Hindus. The principal aboriginal tribes are the 
Mundas, Orfions, ELhariiis, Turis, Asurs, IK.orwa9, Birhors and 
Nagesias ; the three first mentioned tribes alone numbering over 
800,000. 

The Mundas are the most numerous of the Kolarian tribes 
inhabiting the Chota-'Nfigpur Division. In the census of 1911 
the total number of Mundas in the Banchi district was 343,721, 
of whom 66,992 were returned as Christians, 66,720 as Hindus 
and 220,009 as Animists. Although less numerous than the 
Dravidiatf Orgons, the Mundas have a universally admitted pre- 
cedence over the other aboriginals in virtue of their older occupa- 
tion of the country, their traditions of rule in it, and their estab- 
lishment of the Np gbansi Maharajas. The great bulk of the 
Mundas occupy the southern, south-western, and eastern parts of 
the district. They are most numerous in Khunti and Tamar 
thanas, where they form nearly 75 per oent. of the total popula- 
tion. 

The Mnndfis call themselves Horo-h (men) and their race 
the Boro (man), and (he word Munda is tho title of the temporal 
headman of the village or, if used as an adjective, means rich 
or influential. As the Munda was the official who represented 
tho tribe in their dealings with their Hindu neighbours, the title 
came to be used by them to designate the tribe. The- name 
Kol was, aud is, often used to designate the Mundas and other 
nlhed tribes but, whatever the origin of the word may he, it has 
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ncqaired an opprobrious suggestion and is strongly resented by 
the Mundas themselves. 

The Mundas are one of the darkest races in India, the colour Appearance, 
of the skin being a black-brown, often of a shade approaching character, 
black. The head is long, the nose is thick and broad and sometimes 
depressed at the root, the lipsthick and the oheek bones prominent. 

In build they are stout and innscular and in stature somewhat 
below medium height.* Both men and women when young 
may be described as comely, and their cheerful laughing counten- 
ances are far from displeasing. The dress' of the Mundas is 
very simple and scanty ; the men ordinarily wear a loin-cloth, 
with a coloured border at the two ends, called botoi, and use a 
piece of cloth as a wrapper for the upper portion of the body, 
known as barlhi or pichawri. The women wear a long piece of 
doth, called pdria, ronnd the waist allowing a portion of it to pass 
diagonally over the upper part of the body. , Shoes are seldom 
worn, and the head is usually uncovered, though will-to-do 
Mundas wear pdgris. In the rains they often carry bamboo- 
umbrellas [diatom) or wear circular rain-hats, called chiiinri and 
made of leaves of a creeper found in the jungles. Both the 
young men and young women are very fond of personal decora- 
tion. A young man wears "round the waist a Bort. of belt 
made of cocoon-silk or plaited thread (Rdrdhani) and his 
long hair, well-oiled and combed, is tied up at the side in a 
knot, with a wooden hair-comb [ndki) stuck into it. Strings of 
coral or china beads or of silver four-anna pieces adorn his neck, 
and in times of festival flowers are used to decorate the hair or as 
garlands. The Munda girls greatly appreoiate jewellery and 
deck themselves out with ear-rings, necklets, bracelets and ank- 
lets of brass, or of some more precious metal, or of lac and coloured 
glass. The poorer Munda women wear a peculiar ornament in the 
oar, called tar-sdkom, which oonsists of a roll of palm-leaf, dyed 
red and set off with tinsel and lac. I he Mundas tattoo their 
girls by way of ornamentation; three parallel lines are pricked 
on the forehead and two lines on each of the temples; a few 
marks are made on the chin : the hack, arms and hands are 

* f 

also tattooed. In former times Munda boys were subjected 

• Of the one hundred llnrda specimens measured by Sir Herbert Bisley, the 
average bead measurements arc as follows -.—Length, 1SB'9. Breadth, 13S'0 and 
cbphalic index, 74*3. The average dimensions of the roro were, height, 44*7 i 
breadth, 40'2j nasal index, S0'8. Tba average statute was JBS S centimetres. 
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to the Spartan treatment of hiving their arms burnt With a 
red-hot iron rod, the circular marks being regarded as a 
deooration, but this custom, is now falling into disuse. The 
chief characteristics of the Munda race may he said to be their 
conservatism and their instinctive antipathy to aliens. The best 
qualities of a Munda are his keen sense of self-respect, his love 
of truth and honesty, and his courage ; his worst qualities are his 
inordinate love of drink and his improvidence. Intercourse with 
foreigners, and in particular the evil • surroundings of the law 
courts, have done much to contaminate him, and the Munda has 
often been driven by injustice and oppression to use the methods 
of his adversaries against them. He is impetuous and sensitive,' 
hut repents a rash action committed on the spur of a moment. 
A Munda who has killed a man in sudden anger often voluntari- 
ly gives himself up to justice and appears before the Magistrate 
with his blood-stained weapon still in bis hand. 

The Munda tribe is divided into a number of exogamous 
dans, or sppts, known as Mis. Though exogamous. as regards 
the kiln, the Mundas ate endogamous as regards otheT tribes, 
and marriage with members of other Kolarian tribes, such as the 
Santals, Kharias, Asurs, etc., is not permitted. The only ex- 
ception to this rule is that the Mundas of Tamar still inter- 
marry with the Uhumijs of Manbliuin, who are in origin 
probably of the same race. The W it are totemistic and derive 
their names from some natural object, snob as an animal, bird, fish, 
reptile, or plant, and the members of (he Mi are forbidden to 
eat the totem after which it is named. When the Mundas first 
migrated into Cliotii Nagpur, the number of kilit was no doubt 
comparatively small, hut as they multiplied, the existence of a 
small number of large Id is became inconvenient, and new septs 
were formed. A few Mi names are shared by the Mundas and 
Santals and may be held to date bac-k to the days when the two 
races were united, but the majority of the names are peculiar to 
the Mnndasi Various legends are given by the Mundas them- 
selves as to the origin of the totems of the dilfereut elans, thus the 
Horo or Kachua Mi owes its origin to the fact that the ancestor 
of the clan was assisted to cross a swollen stream by a giant kachaa 
or tortoise ; the ancestor oE the Hay Kili was a snake-charmer 
ami, when ho died while returning from a distint village, the 
Enake coiled itself round his body and carried it back- to bis 
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family, trio out of gratitude kept the snake in their house and 
gave it plenty to eat and drink. 

According to -Munda tradition, all the members Of a hili are 
descended from a common anoestor j descent is counted through 
the father, and the children belong to the paternal hili. The 
possession of the same hili name is, therefore, the first proof of 
' membership in a given clan or family. There is also a religious 
bond between members of a hili, consisting of a communion in 
the same sacrifioial offerings. Members of one hili may on no 
account partake of the offerings made by members of a different 
hili, As during life members of a hili are united by a common 
name and by common sacrifices, so after death they are united 
in a common burial ground. Every hili has its own burial 
ground, or sasdn, and the hones of every member of the family, 
even if he may happen to die away from the village, are, on the 
occasion of the annual festival, called the jdng-tdpa, placed be- 
neath the stone slab, or sasandiri, of his clan. The well-known 
saying “ SisanMriho-Hoi onkoapata (their burial stones are the 
title-deeds of the Mundas) owes its origin to this custom, and a 
Munda can only prove that lie is a member of a particular clan 
or of a particular village community by proving that the bones of 
his ancestors were buried under the sasandiri of the dan. 

The social system of the Mundas being of tho patriarchal 

type, theh'ead of the family is at' the ‘ same time the priest of 
the family, who, in case of illness or distress, has to offer sacrifices 
to propitiate the domestic and other bongos (spirits). But the 
village community being' composed of families descended from 
common ancestors looks on it itself as a family, and hence re- 
quirts a special representative to exercise over the whole village 
functions 1 similar to those exercised by the head of the family id 
the household. This representative is called the Pahan, and his 
functions were originally both religious and civil. His religious 
functions, which were the ‘more important, consisted in offering 
the public sacrifices to propitiate the local spirits, and so to pre- 
serve the- village from the ravages of wild animals, to 
obtain good harvests and to ensure successful hunts. As th'e 
civil head of the village, he had to preside- over the panchdyats 
£ot the .settlement of disputes, inflict punishment for breaches of 
tribal custom -and collect and transmit the quit-rent - due' to the 
proper authorities.- In these civil functions he was assisted- by 
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the next most prominent member of the community, (he Munda. 
The functions cf the Munda and Pahiin gradually heeamc dis- 
tinct, the Pahan devoted himself to the religious duties, while, 
the Munda (undertook the more distasteful civil duties which 
involved intercourse with aliens and foreign landlords. 

In course of time, as the number' of members of each hil i 
increaso! and one village proved insufficient for the residence 
anl cultivation of all, some members were forced to move 
away and form new vilhges in the neighbourhood of the 
parent village. At first they shared . the M.ian of the 
parent village and joined in the public sacrifices at the sarn«, 
or sacred grove, but later instituted their own sacrifices and 
made their own ttrsait. Though separate in these respects, the 
daughter and parent villages still continued to act together in 
social and administrative matters and the group of allied and 
associated villages was' constituted into a paths, or patli, the 
latter being the name given to the organization by the N 5g- 
Lan*i Rajas. The head of. the parha was the Miinki, whose 
functions in respect of the group were similar to those of_ the 
Munda in respect of the village. This organization exists 
to the present day, but in two different forms, according to the 
area in which it is found. East of thana KLunti is the 
Ivhuntkalti area and west the Bhuinhari area. The Bhuinhari 
area may be said to show the social organization of the parha 
in its purest form, while the Klmntkiitti area shows the clearest 
examples of the political organization of the patli. In the 
former each parha consists of eight to. twelve villages ; all 
the IhT'inhars, or descendants of the original settlers, in these vil- 
lages being members of the same tilt l All trace of the Miinki has 
disappeared, -doubtless owing to the length of time since the Hindu 
, landlords destroyed their independence, arrogated to themselves 
the functions of the Manki, and discontinued (he use of the title. 
Iu each parhit there is a standing committee, or panchSyat, with 
permanent officers, whoso titles, such as Raja, Diwan, Thakur, L5l 
Pan do, and Karta, have been borrowed from tbeir Hindu neigh- 
bours. Complaints- are lodged to the Raja or Eiwan by the 
Mundii or Palian of the village in which the offence has been 
committed, and orders are given to the Pande to convoke the 
assembly. All members of the' kilt arc entitled to attend. The 
proceedings are opened with n feast and there arc certain - officers 
to whom special duties arc assigned, thus the “ Sa&am-hcani “ 
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gathers the 'sal loaves which serve as plates, the ChdrtchStdni 
. mates the leaf-cups for drinking, the pah ilia was distributes the 
lime and tobacco and pan . The '-Raja, as president, explains the 
complaint or causo of dispute 'to the assembly and, after evidence 
and statements have been taken, pronounces their decision. The 
most common causes of complaint are offences against the 
marriage laws ; if the offender is repentant and promises to 
leave the woman, he is let off after having drunk the blood of a 
white he-goat or a white cock. Otherwise, he is fined, the fine 
being realised by the Diwan imd his sipdhitt ; if he refuses to 
payj he is beaten and out-oasted. Apart from complaints of this 
kind, the panchayat is often, convened to discuss questions of 
social custom, such as the abolition aijatras and dances, in view 
of the immorality to which they, load, or matters of political 
importance, snch as the Sardari Larai, a movement which aimed 
at the expulsion of all Hindu zamindars. 

In the Khuntkatti area tho title of Manki still survives and 
the pattis of which the area was composed consist of ton to 
twelve villages. The pat tig are for ‘tho most part broken up, 
Except in the locality known as tho Mankipalti. Unlike tho 
Bhuinhari area, the patli is not composed exclusively of members 
of the same kilt. There is no standing committee and there are 
no permanent officials, and the panchayat is composed, when occa- 
sion requires, of the two headmen of the villages included in tho 
palti, under the presidency of the Pat Munda, or occasionally 
of the Manki. The procee lings differ little from those of the 
parka panchayat in the Bhiiinhari area which have been already 
described. 

In the case of minor disputes, -a private panchayat , con- 
sisting generally of members of .the same Lilt, is convened by 
the aggrieved persons. A president,.or sir punch, is elected, and 
he, with the aid of two assessors selected by each party, decides 
the question at issue. Informer times the decision of- a pan- 
■cMyat was regarded by the MundSs as inspired and not to he 
disregarded, but now a party'dis-atisfied with the decision seeks 
•his remedy in the courts.' As at the p'arha panchayat a feast 
is a nccessiry preliminary and is provided by the parties. Oaths 
•and ordeals are sometimes used to detect guilty persons. . In the 
lolo-da, or hot-water ordeil, the suspected • persons are required 
.to.pick a coin out of a vessel of boiling water; the Munda believ- 
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ing that tbo "hand of tie innocent man Trill be unscathed, while 
•that of the guilty will be scalded. In 'boundary disputes a , 
curious oideal is sometimes practised j a hole is dug on each of 
the boundary lines claimed by the two parties and is filled with 
powdered rice j a representative of each party then has one leg 
buried in the hole, and the false claimant is the one who is first 
•compelled by exhaustion or the biting of ants and other insects 
to cry out to be released. 

Hnirinpi • In the old days a Munda youth was not considered old 

CuBtoms. enough to marry till he could fashion a plough with his own 
hands, and a Munda maiden till she could weave a palm-leaf 
mat and spin cotton, and in those days the yonng men were 
loft free to select their brides. In modern days the marriage 
is generally arranged by the parents or guardians, though the 
consent of the boy is frequently sought for and obtained. A 
go-between {diildm) is sent to the guardians of the girl, and if 
the answer is favourable, the dutarn and the boy's guardian and 
friends, and sometimes the boy himself, start for the girl’s 
village, and on their way keep a sharp look-out for good or bad 
omens. This observation of omens is known as chenre-uri , 
which etymologically has the same meaning as " augury 
If they meet unfavourable omens, snob as a person carrying an 
axo, spade, or shovel ; a cow lowing, but not in response to her 
calf ; sweepings being thrown away from a house ; rice being 
carried ; olothes being washed with ashes, etc., the whole matter 
ib at an end j hut if the omens are good and they hear a cow 
and calf lowing in response to each other, .or see a person 
carrying paddy, clean clothes, or a pitcher of water, or making 
a plough or yokes, or meet a tiger, they proceed to their destina- 
tion, where they are hospitably entertained, and in return invite 
the girl's guardians to their village. During the journey of 
the girl s relatives, a similar observation of omens is made, and 
if all is favourable, the joaTtiij or spokesman for the bride's 
party, makes a set speech beginning : “Now for this boy. and 
this girl, in the presence of Sing Donga in heaven and the 
3?nnch on earth, the omens have been all right", and ending: 
“ To-day the hoy’s father and the girl’s father will thatch two 
roofs with one bundle of straw (*.e., become members of one 
family). May the roofs ever remain thatched like this The 
next ceremony is the laid or betrothal, at which after the nsua 
feast the bride-price is settled, not by naming the demand; but 
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by symbols. Thus the number of clay marbles and sdl leaves 
given to tho bridegroom's father represent the number of rupeeB 
and sdri s which the bride's father requires, and the number 
sent back represent the amount which the former is 
willing to give. The terms being agre ed upon, the ceremony 
is completed by the Munda or Pah an of the bride's 
village clasping the hand of tbe Munda or Paban of tbo 
bridegroom's village and both agreeing to pay a fine if the 
betrothal is broken, The bridegroom now sits on the knees of 
the bride’s maternal uncle or of the Munda or Paban of her 
village and receives a new piece of oloth and a necklace from 
tho bride's father. The ceremony of presenting the bride-prioe 
( Gvnongtaka IdtlftM) and of selecting the day ( logonlal ) 
usually take place at tho same time. The betrothed girl sits 
on the knee of the hoy's maternal uncle, while a girl friend 
sits on tho knee of the Munda or Paban of the hoy’s village, 
and “ gives logon ” by handing some rice, turmeric, and hetel-nut 
spread on a new cloth to him. Last CDme3 tho drandi or marriage 
ceremony proper. For three days before the marriage, the bride 
and bridegroom sit for a short time on the mSitdod, a rectangular 
mud platform, with sal saplings at the four corners and saplings 
of sal, bheloa and bamboo in the centre, erected in their respec- 
tive homes, and arc anointed with mustard-oil mixed with 
turmeric juice by a female relative. On the evening before the 
wedding comes tho elmm&n ceremony, at which the bridegroom 
clad in a cloth dyed with turmeric juice, is touched on the feet 
thighs, shoulder-joints; and checks by his female relatives who 
hold some rice in their folded hands: A similar benediction 
ceremony takes place at the bride's house. The marriage pro- 
cession next starts from the bridegroom's house and the bride- 
groom, if he can afford it, is carried in a pdlhi or, failing that, 
on the arms of his relatives till the limits of the village are 
reached. At the first mango tree the procession halts for the 
uli-iakhi ceremony, at which the bridegroom- receives the bless- 
ing of his mother. At the confines of the bride’s village. Her 
relatives meet the prooession with musib and- dancing, and tho 
parties join, walk round the boundary of the village, and proceed 
to the bride’s house. In the courtyard the bride’s’ mother 
and' her female relatives- sprinkle the boy with’ water 
and again perfbrm the e Inman ceremony; The bride 
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is brought out in a bamboo basket and carried three . times 
round the bridegroom's palki. Bride and bridegroom then throw 
three handfuls of rice at each other’s foreheads and are con- 
ducted into the house. Next the bride has an vli-sdkU, in 
■which she makes the mango tree a witness to the marriage by- 
marking it with flour and tying a thread round it. In the 
morning the preliminary ceremony of sasdng-goso , or anointing 
with oil and turmeric, is performed, both bride and bridegroom 
being anointed by the female relatives of the other, and each in 
turn having a little blood drawn, from the finger. The blood 
is put on a rag, called sindi. In the forenoon, having been 
carried by "their relatives three times round the mdiidoct, they 
are made to stand upon, a large plate of sal leaves, the bride- 
groom facing west and the bride facing east. He presses the 
toes of her left foot with the toes of his right foot, and threo 
times touches his nOek and that of the bride with the blood- 
stained rag. They change positions, and the bride does the same 
with her rag. Beverting to their positions, they exchange garlands 
of flowers, and each places three vermilion marks first on his, or 
her own forehead, and then on the forehead of the other. This is the 
binding part of the ceremony. Their garments are then knotted 
together and they are conducted into the house, the bride walking 
behind her lord, who has to pay toll to the bride's elder sister 
before he obtains entry. Four maidens, two. from each party 
accompanied by Ghasi musicians, now proceed to|the nearest spring 
followed by the other women. The maidens fill their gliarus 
with water, and place them on their heads. Two elderly women, 
one carrying a sword, and the other a bow and arrow, stand 
with their backs to the water-carriers, and pass the sword 
and arrow back over the neck so as to touch the jars of 
water. The procession then returns to the house, the woman 
with the sword brandishing and whirling her weapon, and the 
other women imitating her. The maidens next pour the water 
over the bride and bridegroom, wbo in fresh array ai*c seated 
on a straw-covered plough-yoke in the courtyard. Having 
again assumed their yellow garments and daubed . one another’s 
forehead with sinilfr, the young couple sit down upon a mat in 
the courtyard. Ceremonial water is given to the bridegroom 
and a sword is put into his -hand, with which .ho kills a goat. 
Amidst much ceremony and consumption of rice-beer, the fathers 
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of tlie bridegroom and bride drink from tbe same cup and 
embrace one another j tbe mothers do likewise, and tliero is 
mutual felicitation. Bride and bridegroom' then wash the feet 
of the guests who placo on a brass plate their wedding 
gifts, usually in cash, each paying from two pice to a rupee. 
At the bridal feast, the bridegroom places a sal leaf beside each 
guest, and the bride puts a pinch of salt on it. Both sit beside 
the Munki, or senior village official wash his hands and serve salt 
to him. The men having dined, the women sit down to their meal. 
Before the departure of the bridegroom, the bride performs a curious 
ceremony. Seated with her back to her mother, who is seated 
oh the threshold of her house, she throws three double handfuls 
of paddy over her- shoulder to her mother, who catches it in 
her cloth. She is then made over to the bridegroom by the 
hluniln or Piihfin of the village in presence of the Panch 
or assembled ciders. The bridegroom is next compelled to pay 
toll to the bride's girl friends, and after a demonstrative leave- 
taking, he carries away his bride by the mode of conveyance 
in which he arrived. At his house the e/iiiman ceremony is again 
performed, and a dinner follows at which the bridal pair distri- 
bute salt to tho guests. Next day a party of the bride's relatives 
come to be entertained, and a week or two later, when the 
bride’s parents comelto take the married couple to their village, 
their son- in-law uproots the saplings from the middle of tho 
- niandda, and a sumptuous feast again tabes place. 

Family life is happy in the aboriginal tribes, the wife 
usually making herself a comrade to her husband. But 
divorce is not attended with many difficulties. If tbe husband 
will not maintain his wife, or if she refuses to live with 
him, a panchayat of the relatives is held, and the person 
desiring the divorce, who selects three out of the five mem- 
bers, snaps a sal leaf in token of the dissolution of the 
marriage. If the wife is the unwilling]party, the bride-prioe 
is returned. Divoroed persons and widows marry in the sagai 
form which simply consists of a feast atithe bride’s house ; and 
the issue of such marriage is legitimate. The same applies to 
most of the lower Hindu castes. The funeral ceremonies -of 
tho Mundas are described, in the subsequent paragraph on their 
religion. 
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The Oraons are the' most • numerous tribe in the district, 
and at tlie census of 1911 numbered 388,768, of whom 7,843 
were classified as Hindus, 88,647 as Christians and 308,778 
as Animists. They dwell principally in the west, - north-west, 
and centre of the district, and also in Palfiman and the Feudatory 
States of Jashpurand Surge j a, the total Oraon population of 
the province being over 640,000. Large numbers have migrat- 
ed to the tea gardens of Assam and the Duars, and 90,000 
were enumerated at the last census in Jalpaiguri district. Small 
colonies of the race are also found all over Bengal, and in parts 
of Tirhut where they wort as labourers, and are known by 
the name of dh&ngari, a Eurukh word' signifying a "youth" 
and then "a youth who labours for another".* 

Extremely little is known of the early history of this Dravi- 
dian tribe. They call -themselves Eurukh, a name which . ia 
sometimes traced to one of their mythical kings called Karakh. 
It is more probable^ that it is derived from somo obsolete Dravi- 
dian root, meaning " man, “ or it may possibly be connected 
with the Dravidian word Ka'rugu, an eagle, and be totemistic 
in origin. Colonel. Dalton was inclined to think that the name 
is derived from Eonkan, which is supposed to have been the 
cradle of the race, Konkan having been converted into Eurukh 
owing to the Oraon partiality for'gntturals. Another interpreta- 
tion given by some literate Oriions themselves is that Eurukh 
is a variant of Coorg, whero they formerly lived. T ho name 
I' Oraon ” is said by Colonel Dalton to have been given them as 
a nickname, perhaps because of their many migrations and par- 
tiality to roam, and, according to Sir George Grierson, the Hind us 
say that the word Oraon" is simply the Indo-Aryan " Uran ” 
a spendthrift, the name being an allusion to the alleged thriftless 
character of the people. Dr. Hahn agrees that the name was 
coined by the Hindus, but considers that it is based on orgora , a 
Eurukh word I for •''hawk/' the totem of ono of the septs. 

Itis probable that the Oriions originally came from-Soutb'ern 
India, as philologists have traced in tho language of the Eanareso 
and other, Tamulian. languages a close resemblance to the 
Eurukh tongue. Another theory-that has-been pat forward is that 
tho Oraoas accompanied tho Mundfis in their migrations from the 

•'Colonel Dalton interpreted tho nano os "hiUman” , 

; Dang -or" Bhang,” a HU. U4maB - derived it from 
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north-west of India before tbe Aryan invaders j but this does 
not appear to be supported by. either M unda or Oraon tradition. 
Though the Oraon tradition agrees with the Munda tradi- 
tion in naming Azimgarb, Hardinagar, Pipragarh and finally 
Rolitsisgarh us homes of their race, it is possible that the 
tradition was merely borrowed from their neigbboars. The 
most certain legend of the Oraons is that they , dwelt in 
Jtohtfis, hut were driven from the stronghold by a treacherous 
attack of their enemies, who_ look advantage of -the drunken 
revelry in which they were engaged at the Sarhnl festival. 
Who the enemy were is uncertain. According to an explanation 
of some Oraons . themselves, it was the Muhammadans, but 
ns the Muhammadans did not conquer Bihar before 1103 
A. D. and Rohtas before 1539 A. D., this is inconsistent 
with their own tradition that they were settled in Chota 
Niigpur long before the days of Pliaui Mukut Rai, the first 
Raja. In other accounts they refer to the enemy as Mlecli- 
clibas, an appellation given by the Hindus to all impure tribes ; 
and, according to one theory, Mlechchhas were the Kharwars 
or Cher 03 who at one time ocenpied the Rohtas plateau. 
There is, however, no doubt that Rohtas' was once their home, 
as Oraons are still found in these hills. Dislodged from 
Rohtaf, the tribe split up into two branches, one branch proceeded 
down the Ganges, settled in the.Rajmahal hills, and became 
the ancestors of the present Male tribe; another, and larger 
section, proceeded up the Son and then along the valley of the 
North Koel into Palamau till they reached the highlands of Chota 
Nagpur, which they found already sparsely populated by 
Mund&s. There is no tradition of war between the two tribes 
and, according to Munda tradition, they allowed the Oraons 
to settle, on condition that they ate meat and discarded the 
safcred thread which they wore. According to Oraon tradi- 
tion, they were the more civilized race and introduced the use 
of the plough and the construction of the terraced don lands. 
The Mundas gradually retreated before the more prolific and 
numerous Oraons and left them in undisputed possession of the 
north-west of the district. ‘Like 'the Mnndas, the Oraons 
formed their village communities into groups, known as pdrhas, 
under the presidency of the headman of one of the villages, 
who was known as the par 7/ a liuju, and the Oraon and Munda 
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ptirhits, when the tribes were living together, in the central 
plateau, elected one of their chiefs to be the Raja of the 
country. 

The colour of most Oraons is the darkest brown, approach- 
ing to black; the hair is jet black; coarse, and rather inclined 
to be frizzy. Projecting jaws and teeth, thick lips, low narrow- 
foreheads, broad flat noses, are features which 'strike a careful 
observer as characteristic of the tribe.* The eyes are often bright 
and full, and no obliquity is traceable in the opening of the 
eyelids. The Oraons are of good physique, capable of carrying 
heavy burdens and travelling long distances. An Oraon can 
carry a load of two maunds thirty to thirty- five miles in a 
day and continue to do sc for several days in succession. 
In character, the Oraons are cheerful and light-hearted ; when 
yonng, they delight in physical exeroise, especially dancing. 
On the occasion of their festivals the yonng men and maidens 
of an Oraon village spend two, three or more nights in - dancing, 
with but short intervals for sleep. The worst vibe of the 
Oraons is their improvidence and inordinate love of drink. 
They are not so conservative as the Mundas, .and Colonel 
Dalton remarks on their adaptability to the ways and customs 
of the persons among whom they live. This adaptability is 
said even to change their outward appearance. Oraons who 
have lived long in the Duars become tawny in complexion, 
while the Oraons themselves say that those who have lived 
long among Muhammadans grow boards and whiskers. 

The clothing of the Oraons is similar to that of the Mundas. 


•Bath sexes are extremely fond of ornaments. The yonng men 
adorn themselves with a girdle ( iSrUfiSni ) of twisted black 
cotton-thread, or silk, which also serves the useful purpose of 
carrying his keys, parse, lime lm, and small iron pincers, or 
ejiimin, which arc need for extracting thorns from the feet. 
jS’coklaces of coloured heads are often worn. The most notice- 
able ornaments of the women aro the heavy brass bracelets on 
the arms, and the ornaments of various kinds which are thrust 
through the lobe of the ear. At their dances their head-dresses 
aro often adorned with plumes of her on feathers. 

* Of the one hundred Oraon spfciacos tnoosnrod by Sir Horbori n-1 T 
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A peculiar feature of Oraon villages is tho dhUmiuria Dliumkuri*. 

•( 'jdnkk-erpa in Kurflkh) or bachelors’ ball, an interesting 
survival which is still found ' in the older villages. The 
Oraons are very TOticent about this institution, but Mr. S. 

C. Itoy of Ranchi has recently collected much information 
about this institution and its counterpart, tho pel-erpa or 
maiden’s dormitory. These institutions cannot ho said to 
conduce to tho morality of an Oraon village j they are 
.gradually falling into disnse and . are not countenanced in 
.villages of which the inhabitants have become Christians. 

Tho inmates of the dkiimkiirta, forma fraternity into which 
boys are admitted after curious ceremonies, and take a 
prominent part in many of the religious’ and social onstoms 
of the tribe. Its object appears to .be to "make men" 
of the boys, to make them successful hunters and to train 
them in their social and other duties. It is undoubtedly a 
survival from the primitive days, when the tribe was depend- 
ent on hunting. 

Like the Mundfis, the Oraons are divided into numerous eso- Organization, 
gamous septs, known as golras, which take theirnames from some 
bird, fish, animal, plant or mineral. These totems are regarded 
as sacred by the sept named after them and are respected by 
them as ancestors : thus a Panna will not touch iron with his 
tongue or lip; a Kitjitr will not use oil made from the creepers 
of that name, a Khpola will not eat pigs’ entrails ; sepls whose 
totem is an animal will not eat flesh of that animal, c.g., larka 
(tiger), kaga (wild dog), tig a (field-mouse), Urki (young 
mouse), orgora (hawk), ioppo (woodpecker), minj (eel). The 
sept name descends in the male line. There is no objection to 
a man marrying a woman belonging to the same sept as his 
mother, hut generally marriage with a maternal aunt or first 
cousin on the mother’s side is disallowed. Marriage with mem- 
bers of other tribes is entirely prohibited. At the head of the 
village community is the Pahan or Baigfi] and the Mabto. 

The difference in the functions of these two officials is expressed’ 
by the Oriions in their saying Pahan gaoii bari-ata hai,lMahio 
gaon chalata hat, i.e., the Pahan appeases the deities and demons 
of tho village while the Mahto looks after its seeulaT affairs. In 
some villages the Pahan is a Munda by caste and occasionally a 
'member of some other aboriginal tribe, it bring held by the 
Oraons that the descendant of the first settlers in a village is 
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bettor qualified to deal -with, the village gods. The duties of tlie 
Pnhan are tbe same as those of the Pahan in a Munda village, but 
whereas among tbe Mundas tbe offide is hereditary and is held for 
life among tbe Oraons tbe Pahan is selected triennially from 
among the members of the Pahan family or by means of 
the magic svp or winnowing basket. The selection of the religious 
head of the village rests on the knees of the gods, and the sup is 
nsed as a divining-rod to conduct the person holding it to the 
honse of the man most fitted for the office. In some cases, 
after the proper ceremonies, a stone is rolled through the village, 
and he at whose door it stops is the fit person. The Pahan lias 
special lands assigned to him and is assisted in his religious 
functions by the Fit jar or Pdnblara, whose duties are to carry 
water and cook on the occasion of village sacrifices. 

The Mclito is also elected, usually triennially, from among 
the members of the hlahto khunt. In some villages where tlie 
Oraons have been driven by their zamindars to abandon their 
customs, his election has to he approved by the zamindar and in 
new villages he is almost a servant of the zamindar- 

As with the MundSs, groups of villages are united into par Ms, 
which must have been of considerable political and social import- 
ance in old days. 

The Faria panel ay at- still survives ; it consists of the leading 
men from a group of villages, e.g., the Pahan, Mahto, and the 
leading bhvMdn and jeth raiyats. It meets only once a year 
and deals with matters affecting whole villages and^not merely 

individuals, such as matters of religion, dates of festivals, and 

also with disputes about the flags which each village has as .its 
distinctive emblem. It also punishes villages which take an 
unfair advantage over their neighbours and do not observe the 
oustomarv rules of sport on the occasion of the annual hunt. 
The Fanclora panel ay at resembles more closely the PdrU pan- 
clay it of the Mundas: it is presided over either by a KarlaM 
or a Mnl-lid. The office of the former is hereditary, that of the 
latter is only held 'as long as the holder is considered fit to 
perform the duties. It deals with grave offences against caste 
rules and tribal custom and also is a sort of court of appeal 
against the decisions of village panddyats. An important 
function of flic pandora pancliiyal is to re-admit an out-castc 
into caste.' After it has been decided to rc-admit the out-castc 
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and the fine 'which ho is to pay has been fixed, the actual cere- 
mony of re-admission takes place. The out-caste goes round and 
tells the members of the date of the assembly. He then fasts 
for .a certain period, during -which he is guarded by two sip aids, 
who are specially deputed to set that he tnkes no food or drink 
except turmeric water. When the assembly meets, the KartaM 
sacrifices a white cock or white goat, and the out-caste has to 
drink the blood. He then serves the Karlalta and each member 
of the assembly with food and pays the former his fee {patri 
furl), which varies from Rs. 5 to Rs. 15. The Kartala is tbo 
first to tonch the food prepared by tbo out-caste, and the moment 
he raises it to his lips is the signal for all present to hurl their 
rice at his head. The Kartaha, is thus a scape-goat who, on his 
return-home, atones for having eaten the food of an out-caste by 
a feast to his caste men, paid for out of the fee which he has 
received. . 

The marriage ceremonies of the Orfions are generally similar 
to those of the Mundas whioli have already been described in 
detail. During the preliminary negotiations there is the same 
.observation of omens, and, if the omens are inauspicious, the 
proposal is dropped. If all-goes well, there comes the settling 
of the price or panbandhi. At the actual marriage cere- 
mony, the bride and bridegroom stand on a cuvry-Etone 
under a bower, tbe boy touching the heels of the girl 
with his toes. A long piece of cloth is put round them to 
shield them, from the public gaze, and tbe boy dips his finger 
into a cup of dndiir and makes three lines on the bride’s forehead 
and tbe bride does, or attempts to do, tbe same to the bridegroom. 

Water is thrown over the couple, who retire into the house. A 
little later a special 'ceremony takes , 'place |to invoke the pro- 
tection of the ancestors. The final ceremony is the hhiritengua 
handia , at which the oldest member of the assembly as represent- 
ing the pancftdyat, solemnly addresses both bride and bridegroom 
and exhorts them to Tcraain true to each other in sickness and 
in health.- 

The Kharias are a Dravidian tribe, classed on linguistic Ktunus. 
grounds as MundS. They are found scattered over a’ wide tract 
of country from the district of Bankura to the Chhattisgarh 
States, but their chief stronghold is in the south-western parganas 
of Ranchi district. The total Kharis population of the district 
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is 50,710, of Whom 19,273 are Christians ; about 1,000 retained 
themselves as Hindus at the recent census. i 

Appearance In appearance the Kharias resemble the Mundas, but have 

and character, coarfier features and are not so' well proportioned. In 

Singhbhum and other districts, they are found in a '.very 
wild state, dwelling on the hills and in the jungles, but in Kanchi 
they have settled down to become cultivators. Though the settled 
Khari&s of Ennchi are considerably in advance of tbc wild 
Kharias of the hills of Manbhum and Singhbhum and are, on 
the whole, industrious cultivators, yet they have a bad reputation 
for intemperance and immorality, their dances on the oc- 
casions of their marriage ueremonies and festivals frequently 
degenerating into vicious orgies. Though not over-fastidious 
feeders, they are said to profess to be very exclusive in' regard 
to cooking and eating, and Colonel Dalton writes of them as 
follows " This characteristic, I found, most developed in 
villages of Cliot-i Nagpur, where Kharias are associated with 
Orfions under Brahman proprietors. It is a common saying 
that every Kharia must have his own hanria or cooking 
pot. He may not even allow his own wife to cook for 
him, and, if a stranger enters a house ia whioh he keeps 
his cooking pots, every vessel is polluted and the whole arc de- 
stroyed or thrown away. This class of Kharias are Epeoially 
filthy in their habits, and it is not improbable that Hindus may 
have been more than ordinarily harsh in excluding them from 
their kitchens and inner apartments and that the Kharias 
retaliated by out-casting everybody ". 

Origin. According to one tradition, their ancestors were originally 

settled between Eobtas and Patna, but they quarrelled with their 
relations and fled into the jungles and wandered till they came 
to the Koel Elver, where, finding unoccupied lands to suit thom,. 
they settled first at a place called Pora on the river, whence 
they were driven into Biru and Kesalpur by the aliens who 
were granted farms of their villages. Another tradition is that 
they came from Mayurbhanj in the south and ascended -the 
valley of the South Koel till they oame to their present location. 
Colonel Dalton endeavoured to reconcile these traditions by the 
theory that they may have fallen back from the Gangetio 
province, passed through the Viudhya range and come gradually 
round to the south-east water-shed of Chota Nfigpur, hut 
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legends of this kind, which often refer to comparatively it CDQt 
migrations of a small portion f the race, are of doubtful value 
in giving any cine to their ancient history. 

The Kbarifis are divided into four sub-tribes, DlnHd-KhariS, Oremiintion. 
Dudk-Kbariii, Erengn Kbariii and Mnnda Kharia. The Dndh 
Khatias affect a leaning towards Hinduism and will not touch 
beef but will cat the flush of the buffalo. They are also sub- 
divided into numerous exogenous septs, all of whieh are tote- 
mislio, but the rnlo making the totem taboo is not universally 
observed. The Kbarias have a panchayat system similar to 
that of the Oraons! ' The chief fnnetions of the panchayat, which 
is not a permanent body, are to decide questions of caste custom, 
to rc-admit pirsonB who have been outcasted for a breach of 
caste custom, such as -killing a cow ■ or .bullock among the 
Dudb-Khariii olass, and to settle questions of inhexitarce. 

Girls are usually married* after the age of puberty, but infant Mamago 
J ° J customs, 

marriage has been adopted by a few of the richer members of 

the tribes in imitation of the Hindu custom. The chief charac- 
teristic of the marriage ceremony is tho revelry and dancing 
which takes place and whieh bears "more directly than deli- 
cately on what is evidently considered the main object of the 
festivities, the public recognition of the consummation of the 
marriage ”. After the preliminary negotiations by the parents, 
the bride is escorted to the bridegroom’s house and is met by the 
bridegroom’s party on the outskirts of the village. A revel 
takes place, .and large quantities of ftanria arc drunk. Early 
next morning the bride and bridegroom are anointed with oil 
and taken to bathe. Five bundles of straw are placed on tho 
ground, and the yoke of a plough is placed upon them- The bride 
and bridegroom stand facing each other on tho yoke, and the bride- 
groom smears vermilion on the bride's forehead and the parting 
of her ■ hair, while she makes a small round spot of the same 
colour on his forebead. This completes the marriage ceremony, 
arid the parties sit ‘down to feast at the bridegroom's expense. 

"While the feast is going on, the bride is brought before the 
coippany and washes a cloth, inhot water, in token, apparently, of 
her willingness to do any form of household work. 

The religion of the Kbarias may be defined as a mixture of Religion, 
animism and nature worship. In many respects they have 
borrowed from the Oraons or Mnndas and it is difficult to say 
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what was the original belief of the tribe. The 'head of the 
religious system is Bar Pahari, who appears to correspond to the 
Munda Sing Bonga or the Oriion Dharmes. Colonel Dalton also 
mentions the sun-god, nnder the name of Bero, ■ to whom every 
head of a family must offer five sacrifices in his lifetime, the sacri- 
fices being always made in front of au ant-hill as an altar. Other 
gods are those attached to certain places, such as DorhoDubo, 
the god of the springs, Pat Dtibo, the god who resides in rooty 
hills, Gumi, the god of the sarna or sacred grove ; while others 
have power to spread disease among persons or cattle, or to give good 
crops, and have to be appeased with sacrifices. Eor such sacrifices 
the Kharias employ the service of the Pahan ‘of the village, of 
whatever caste he may he. Like other tribeB, they believe in the 
power of the spirits of deceased persons, especially those who 
have died a violent or unnatural death, to do harm and have 
recourse to the so ilia or exorcist in the case of illness or trouble. 
Like other animistic tribes, the Kharias delight in dancing, 
and their festivals, like their marriage ceremonies, often dege- 
nerate into orgies. 

The Kharias observe a curiour distinction in' their funeral 
rites ; the bodies of married people are burned while persons who 
die unmarried are buried. The ashes of the dead are put into an 
earthen vessel with some parched rice and thrown into a pool or 
tank, if possible, in the hhuinliari village of the deceased. 

The Asurs, a small non-Aryan tribe, are found in the north- 
west of the district and live almost entirely by iron-smelting. 
They also practise a form of cultivation akin to jhwning on the 
pats, or level hill-tops. Extremely little is known about the 
origin of this tribe. Colonel Dalton was inclined to connect 
these with the Asurs who, according to Munda tradition, were 
destroyed by Sing Bonga, and it ba3 been conjectured that 
they are the descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the plateau, who were driven out by the Hundiis and of whom 
the only traces now to he found are a few scattered tumuli 
and occasional stone or copper celts. Another conjecture is that 
they are a branch of the Muuda=, who, like the Turis, split off 
from the rest of the tribe on account of ' their profession. 
"Whichever theory is correct, it is certain that the Asurs resemble 
the Mundas both in appearance and language, and, like them, 
are divided into exogamons totcmistic septs.- Of their religion 
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little is known; according to Colonel Dalton, they worship 
Sing Bongii, and also tlic great hills, in which they dwell, under 
various names. At the census of 1911 there were 3,383 Asurs in 
the district, of whom 281 were classified as Hindus.. The 
Agarias, who nnmher only 230 persons, are probably akin to, 
and perhaps a sub-caste of, the Asurs. • - 

The Turis are a non-Aryan caste of- cultivators and bamboo- Tears, 
workers )who, from their physical type, language and religion, 
appear to he an offshoot of the Mundas, and like the Mahlis and 
Lohras, may have separated from the parent tribe owing to the 
profession which they follow. Sir Herbert Risley in the “Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal ” says there are fonr sub-castes of Tnris, vis. ] 

Turis or Kisan Tur!, Or, Dom, and Domra, distinguished by 
the particular modes of basket and bamboo-work which they 
practise, but the two latter classes usually speak Hindi, arc ' 
socially inferior to the Turis and Ors, have little resemblance, 
either in appearance or customs, to tho Mnndfis and appear to be 
more akin to the Eoms of Bihar. The Turis. are divided 
into exogamous septs, which are for the most part (otomislic and 
correspond closely with those in force among the Mundiis. In 
religion they are becoming Hinduized, and at the census of 
1911, 3,937 were classified os '.Hindus and 2,592 as Animists. 

The veneer of Hinduism, however, is slight and in many villagos 
Turis arc found holding the office of Pahan, a fact which goes to 
show that they entered the district along with the Mundas. 

Large numbers of Turis have embraced the tenets of the deistie 
sect known as Sri-Narayani, but, though professing this religion, 
havo not broken with their old belief and in casos of illness have 
recourse to the regular aboriginal methods of propitiating the 
spirit who is believed to be afflicting them. Turis will eat cooked 
food with Mundas and Oraons and are as lax as these tribes iu 
the matter of diet. 

Tho Birhors are a jungly tribe with no fixed habitation, who Bibhosj. 
roam from forest to forest, living on game and monkeys and by 
the manufacture of drums and the 6ale of jungle products. They 
speak almost pure Mundari, and the fact that their name Birhor 
=jungle-men in Mundari) includes the word how, which 
the Mundas apply exclusively to themselves, points to their being 
an offshoot of that tribe that has preferred a wandering life in the 
jungles to the settled life of a cultivator. At the census of 1913 j 
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927 members of the tribe iverc found in the district, of- 
'whom 500 were classified aB Animists and the rest as Hindus. 
In Eisley’s "Tribes and Castes of Bengal”, their religion is Baid 
to be a mixture of Animism and Hinduism, and they are said to seek 
to harmonize the two systems by assigning to Devi the • chief' 
place in their Pantheon, and making out the animistic godlings 
to be her daughters and grand-daughters. 

The Nagesias are a small tribe consisting of some 4,700 
members, all of whom were classified as Hindus in the -census of 
1911. They are described by Colonel Dalton as of dark com- 
plexion, short stature and very ugly features, and are probably 
Dravidian in origin. They are found in remote jungly villages, 
and their sections bear totemistio names, such as are found amoDg 
the Mundfis and among many other Dravidian tribes. There are 
two subtribes, one of which uses vermilion in its marriage 
ceremonies and is known as Sindara, while the other uses oil- and 
is known as Telia. 

The Eorwas in Banahi district number less than 2,000, their 
principal habitat, being Palaman and the Feudatory States of 
Jashput and Surguja. They are lesB wandering than the Birhors 
and do a certain amount of cultivation in a spasmodic way, hut 
their occasional lapses into predatory savagery mark them out 
as one of the lowest of the aboriginal tribes. 

Of the castes which are probably non-Aryan in origin but 
which have become recognized as Hindus, the most important 
are tho Bautins, Bhogtds, Binjhias, Bhuiyas, Jhoras and 
Gonds. 

Tho Bautins are a well-to-do land-owning and cultivating 
caste, probably Dravidian in its original affinities bnt since refined 
indentures and complexion by a' large infusion of Aryan blood. 
The name Eautia suggests some conuexion with Eajputs, and the 
cognate term Baut is used in some districts to denote an inferior 
Bajput. Their traditions say that they formerly dwelt in Sinhal- 
dwip (Ceylon) whence they migrated to Barhan in Mirzapur. 
Some Eautias were serving as sentinels in Gwalior, when Baja 
Durjau Sal was imprisoned there,' and,’ in return for their good 
offices, tho Baja on his release rewarded them by grants of lands 
and villages. The tradition appears to contain a subsfritum of 
truth, and • there is no doubt that the Eautias wore the'feudal 
militia introduced by the Chiefs, The loaders'of th? caste -were 
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granted jaglrs and given the titles of Baiaik, Gonjhn and 
Kotwar, and, in return, kept up a standing militia for the assist- 
ance of the Baja against his external and internal enemies, and 
their descendants now hold tenures for whioh a quit-rent is 
payable to the Maharuja. The rank and file of the' oaste became 
ruiyats, paying light rents and possessing occupancy rights. 

The ltautias are divided into two endogamous sub-castes, Organization,' 
Bargohri and Chhot-gohri. The origin of the two sub-castes is 
obsonre, but it may be that the Chhot-gohri were the first settlers 
who were out-casted for some breach of tribal custom, or that they 
are the offspring of alliances between the Bargorhi and women 
of inferior caste. The Chhot-gohri at the present day eat fowls 
and wild pig and drink spirits, all of which things are forbidden 
to the Bargorhi. Each sub-castc is divided into sections {pans 
or got) with totemistic, territorial, and eponymous names, a fact 
which goe3 to prove their mixed descent. The Chhot-gohri 
Bautins have a representative assembly for groups of from five 
to fifteen villages, called maniUi, which decides caste questions. 

It is presided over by a hereditary official known as the maiant. 

Tbo Bargohri have no standing assembly but summon a panchayat 
n6 occasion requires.. 

Their marriage customs contain several features of a Mwrisge car- 
primitive and non-Aryan character. In the first instance both t ° m8 ' 
parties go through the form of marriage to a mango 
tree. The essential and binding portions of the ritual are the 


knotting together of the clothes of the bride and the bridegroom 
and mdiirdSn, which is effected by smearing on the bride's fore- 
head a drop of blood drawn from the little finger of the bridegoom, 
and vice vend. Siikadwipi Brahmans officiate at the ceremony. 
As with other similar' castes in (Biota Nagpur, the custom of 
succession among the BauliSs is that the whole property o-oes to 
the eldest son, subject to the condition that he creates maintenance 
grants in favour of his younger brothers, each younger brother 
gets a smaller share than his immediate elders, and sons by a 
sttgiitj or second, wife less than sons by a iihdif or first, wife. 

The dead are usually disposed of by burning, and a regular 
srarfrfA ceremony is performed with the assistance of a Kanaujia 
or, failing him, of a Sabadwipi Brahman. " 

The religion of the Rautias is a mixture of the animism pro- 
valent among the , aboriginal tribes and the debased for m 0 f 
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Hinduism disseminated by tbe Brahmans of Chota Nagpur, who 
are markedly inferior in point of learning and ceremonial purity 
to (he Brahmans of the great centres of Hinduism. Kama, 
Ganesa, Mahadeva and Gauri are the favourite deities whose 
worship is conducted by Brahmans, in more or less orthodox 
fashion, but besides these there are spirits which, in the imagina- 
tion of the aboriginals, inhabit the bills, rivers, rooks, and trees, 
and cause disease and distress to man and beast, sneh as Bar-pahar 
(the Marang Buru or mountain of the Mnndas), Burha-Burhi, 
the ancestors of mankind ; the seven sisters who scatter cholera, 
small-pox and cattle-plague abroad, and Goraia, the village god. 
Like the aboriginals, the Bautias believe that the ghosts of women 
who die in child-birth, of persons killed by a tiger, and of all 
ajhas, or exorcists, are liable to rc-app?ar and trouble the living, and 
they employ the exoroist (ojla or malt) to identify the spirit at 
work and appease it with gifts of money, goats, fowls, or pigs. 
They also believe in witchcraft and employ the services of the 
ojha to delect the witch or wizard who has caused a particular 
illness. 

Socially the caste ranks fairly high, and Brahmans will take 
water and sweetmeats from tlreir hands. The Bargohri are more 
particular in matters of food than the Chhot-gohri, and will not 
cat cooked food, smoke, or drink, except with members of their 
own sub-caste.* The Chlrot-gohriB are equally particular about 
cooked food, but will smoke with, and take water from Bhogtas, 
Ahirs and Jhorfs. They also drink .spirits aud fermented liqnors, 
and ent wild pigs and fowls. 

The Iihogtas of (he Ranchi district clnim to bo entirely 
diilinct from the Kliarwar Bhogtas of Palamau. In appearance 
and cu-loms they closely resemble the Rati tips ; they claim to be, 
and are recognized as, Hindus and frequently call themselves 
Singh. According to their own tradition, they were introduced 
into Rimchi from Brindaban by one of, the Maharajas, and it is 
probable that, like the Rautias, they were a feudal militia. 

The Binjliifs are an agricultural and landholding tribe found 
in the son‘h of the district. At tbe census of 1911, 8,785 were 
recorded as Hindus and 40 as Animists< They are divided into 
two sub-tribes, tbe Pahariya Binjbias and Dand Binjbias, so 
called from Bring, respectively, in the hills and tbe plains. The 
latter are deviled iulo four exogamous septs, .They claim to 
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"have come from the Vindhya Hills' from which they derive 
their name, and the fact that they often, talk Oriya' points to 
their having come from tho district of Samhalpur and the 
Feudatory States of Gangpur and Patna. Though they eat 
fowls and wild pig, the Biajbias, especially the Dand Binjhias of 
the south, aro recognized as Hindus and enjoy much the same 
social rank as Rautiiis. Brahmins are employed in the worship 
of the greater gods, including Devi, who, under the name 
of Vindlm-basini is regarded as tho patron goddess of the caste, 
and Jagannath. Their minor deities aro Chadri Devi andGian- 
sri, the goddesses who .preside over the village. The gods of the 
Pahariya Binjbi.'s are Debi, Sing Bongft, Nind Bonga, or the 
moon, and Mabadeo, who are worshipped by a Binjbia priest, 
called the Baiga Pekin, and his assistant, tho Diwan, who offers 
(he saerifiees, while the Pujari, or consulting priest, determines 
what the sacrifice should he. Por the decision of questions 
of caste usage, the Binjhias, like other tribes, have a representa- 
tive assembly consisting of delegates from every household, 
presided over by the Karlaha, whose.office is hereditary.' As 
with s'milar tribes the more wealthy members have become 
Ilinduized. 

The Bliuirns who are found in the south of the district call 
themselves Kbandait Paiks and claim that they and the members 
of their caste in Gangpur, Bonai, and Orissi, are entirely distinct 
from the degraded Bhuiyas of Gaya, Hazoribagh, and Palfimau. 
Sir Herbert Risloy, in “ The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, "'pats 
forward the plausible theory that the Bhuiyas had their original 
settlements in'the- Feudatory States to the south of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau. Radial ing out - from there, their social fortunes 
were determined by the character of the people with whom they 
came in contact. The stronger non-Aryan tribes, the Mundas, 
Hos, and Santals, cut like a wedge through the line of the 
Bhuiya advance to the north ; a few successfully established them- 
selves in Hazaribngh and Gaya, while those who travelled 
furthest north fell under the domination of the Hindus and were 
reduced to (he servile position which they now occupy. Those 
who went southward to Orissa rose rather than declined in the 
social scale, and some of the leading families have come to be 
chiefs of the petty Orissa Stales, and have established their claim 
to be Rajputs. The Bhuiyas of Ranchi district stand half-way 
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between these two 1 groups, they have not degenerated to the posi- 
tion of serfs, like the Musahar Bhuiyas of Bihar, nor have they 
risen to the status of landlords. They aTe a respectable class of 
cultivators, who, as the name Khandait or swordsman suggests, 
may have been employed as a militia to guard the southern fron- 
tier of the Baja’s country. 

The Bhuiyas of Banchi have advanced somewhat on the 
path of orthodox Hinduism. They do not regularly employ Brah- 
mans, except for their marriage ceremonies, but sometimes call 
them in to recite mantras. Tkeylbelieve in a host of communal 
ghosts and spirits, who have ill-defined functions and' a capacity 
for mischief and malevolence and must be appeased by offerings of 
goats and fowls, and practise exorcism. At the census of 1911, 
16,700 were returned as Hindus and rather more than 300 as 
Animists. 

The Jhoras are a small caste, found principally in Biru 
pargana, who were believed by Colonel Dalton to be 
a sub-tribe of Gonds. The zamindar of Biru, who is a 
Jhora, claims to be a'Gangabansi Eajput and is generally 
acknowledged as such, and other members of the tribe, both 
landholders and cultivators, claim similar rank. The caste 
profession of the Jhoras was originally gold-washing in the 
auriferous sands of the Sankh Biver. Colonel Haugbton was 
told in 1 85 1 that a man could earn as much as ten to twelve 
annas a day, a sum greatly in excess of the wages of an ordinary 
labourer, which at that time could not have been more than one 
anna. A recent experiment showed that only two or three annas 
worth of gold could be extracted in a day. As gold washing 
with their primitive appliances is a very poor business, the 
majority of the members of the tribe have become ordinary 
cultivators. The Jhoras employ Brahmans as their priests and 
burn tbeir dead in the usual way by the side of a river, but they 
contribute also to the sacrifices of tbe villa ge pakanj of whatever 
caste he may he, and also follow the custom of the Mundfs 
and Oraons in bringing the spirit of a deceased person back 
to his home. 

The Gonds number over 8,000, of whom all but 250 were 
classified as Hindus. Those who belong to the sub-caste of 
Baj Gonds claim precedence over other members of the tribe 
and have undoubtedly become more Hiriduized. 
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Certain other castes are probably non-Aryan in origin, but 
have remained low in the social scale and have not become 
Ilinduizcd to tbe same extent as the Rautias and other castes 
described above. 

The Ghasis are a Dravidian fishing and cultivating caste Gni8IS ' 
found in the Ckotii Nagpur Division, the district of Sambalpur 
and the Feudatory states. Of the total number of 70,000 nearly 
21,000 are inhabitants of the Ranchi district, of whom 14,500 
were returned as Hindus and 0,200 as Animisls. The caste 
profession is to aot as musioians at weddings and festivals and to 
perform menial offices of all kinds. Ghnsi women act as. 
midwives and nuTses. Their marriage ceremony is a debased 
form of that'in ordinary use among orthodox Hindus. Widow 
marriage and divorce are freely practised and polygamy is 
permitted. The Ghasis eat beef and pork and are greatly 
addicted to drink. Colonel Dalton regarded them as Aryan 
helots and says : — 

“ Far viler than the weavers are the extraordinary tribe called 
Ghasis, foul parasities of tho Central Indian Hill tribes and 
submitting to be degraded even by them. If, as I surmise, 
they were Aryan helots, their offices in the household of com- 
munities most have been of tho lowest and most degrading kinds. 

It is to be observed that tbe institution of caste necessitated 
the organization of a class to whom such offices could be assigned 
and when formed, stringent measure would be requisite to keep 
tbe servitors in position. We might thence expect that they 
would avail themselves of every opportunity to escape and 
no safer asylums could be found than the retreats of the forest 
tribes. Wherever there are Kols, there are Ghasis, and though 
evidently of entirely different origin, they have been so long 
associated that they are a recognised class in the Kol tradition of 
Creation which appropriately assigns to them a thrifttess career 
and describes them as living on tbe leavings or charity of the 
more industrious members of society'". 

The Gorails are a non-Aryan caste of mus : oians, comb- Goams. 
makers and ootlon-cardcrs. They are also village watchmen 
and messengers, and in fact their functions may be aptly 
described as these of the village drudge. One family of 
Guriiits is usually : found in every village. They profess to 
"be Hindus, 1 - but- have not yet. attained to -the. dignity .of 
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employing Brahmans. They worship Devi Mai and a tribal 
spirit called Pnmbia, to whom a goat is sacrificed once a year. 
On occasions of illness an exorcist is called in to detect the 
spirit or witch who is giving trouble, "If the exorcist attributes 
the visitation to the wrath of the tribal god, the Pahan is 
called upon to offer a sacrifice. The Goraits observe few 
restrictions in the matter of food or drink and in social status- 
rank with Lohras and Ghasis. 

According to the Census figures for 1911 the total number 
of Lohars in the distriot was 46,946, of whom 30,317 were 
Hindus, 16,055 Animists and 574 Christians. The Lohars 
consist partly of immigrants from Bihar who are known as 
Kananjia Lohiirs and partly of indigenous blacksmiths who 
are known as Nagpuria Lohars or Lohras. The latter are a 
recent accretion from the ranks of thB aboriginals and are 
often called Kol Lohars. They are divided into two' sub- 
castC 3 , vis., Sad ICamar and Lohra proper. The former 
have abandoned their caste occupation and arc engaged in 
agriculture. They still speak Mundari and in some villages 
follow the Jlunda custom of burial in a sasiindiri. They do 
not take meat other than of fowls or goats, do not drink pachmi, 
do not take cooked food from Mnndas and will lake 
water only from those who observe the same distinctions in 
the matter of food as themselves. On the other hand, 
they admit into caste the children of Munda women 
though the woman herself is regarded as a concubine. 
The Lohras are much lower in the social scale than the Sad 
Kamiirs j they observe very few restrictions abont food and 
drink, for they take cooked food from both Mundas and Orsons, 
and even eat the caroases of dead animals. Inter-marriage, 
between Sad Kamiirs and Lohras is unknown. The religion of 
the Lohras is mainly animistic ; they, worship their gods 
without the intervention of any priest, and resort to exorcism 
in ease of illness or trouble. 

The Mahlis are a Dravidian caste of labourers, palanquin-' 
hearers, and workers in bamboo. Sir Herbert Risley conjec- 
tures that the group comprising the Bansphor, the Sulankhi, 
and the Tanti Mahlis, is a branch of the Santals, separated 
at a comparatively recent date from the parent caste ‘ and 1 
bases his conjecture on the ground that the totemistio sections 
of the Mfhlis correspond with thoso of the Sanfels, It is 
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equally prob'ablo that, the outlying sub-'oaste of MahliMnnd&s, 
found in the Run oh 1 district, parted from the Mnndas because 
they followed a profession held to be degrading by the tribe. 
The Jlahlis occur in very old Munda traditions, 'and even 
in their mythology,' and ate said' to have been out-castcd for 
unclean eating; They eat beef, fowls, and pork, and, though 
tho latter is tho totem of tho race, they avert the consequences 
of .breaking of the taboo by throwing away tho bead. ■ They are 
also much addicted to spirituous liquor. Tho religion is a 
mixture of half-forgotten Animism and Hinduism imperfectly 
understood. Thoy worship Bar Tabari (the mountain god of 
the JIundas), Manasa, the snake goddess and other godlings 
of the animistic tribes. They have' not' yet risen to the dignity 
of employing Brahmans, The Mahlis have a' bad reputation 
as thieves, and have a sort' of thieves' jargon of tboir own. ■ 
In Risley’s "Tribes and Castes of Bengal " the .Chik Baraiks 
are said to bo a sub-caste of Pans, - but, apart from the fact 
that the profession of each caste is weaving, their . connection 
with the degraded tribe of Pans found in Orissa is doubtful. 
The Chik Baraiks claim' to he Aryans and Hindus, and are 
certainly fairer and more Aryan in appearance than the Pans 
or' Panrs who are found in' Munda' villages, often speaking 
Mundiiri and ' following many of the Munda customs. The 
latter ate most, 'probably Dravidian, though Colonel Dalton 
suggests that they are " iu all probability the remnants of 
the Aryan colonies which the H03 subjugated". This theory 
is doubtful, for there is little evidence to prove that there was an 
Aryan civilization -in Chota Nagpur before the incursion of tho 
Dravidian. races, but it may be that tho Chik Baraiks, who 
are considered locally to he thesooial superiors -of the Pans, arc 
thedesoendants of some Aryan weaving caste which settled in 
Chota Nagpur at an early date, Both castes now claim to he 
Hindus, and at the census at 1011 out of 29,000 Chik Baraiks 
and 14,000 Piins, only 8,400 and 000,- respectively, were classi- 
fied as Animists. 

”... According .to the census statistics of 1911, of the total popu- 
lation of 1,887,510, 55Q,715.wcro Hindus, 51,155 Musalinans, 
177,4-78 Christians and GOT, 820 Animists. "Animism is the 
term .used to cover the . miscellany of .superstitions which 
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prevail among primitive tribes in all parts of the world. 
These tribes are very vagne in. their religious conceptions, 
but they all agree in the presence on earth of a shadowy 
crowd of powerful and malevolent beings who usually havo 
a local habitation in a hill, stream or patch of primeval forest, 
and who interest themselves in the aSairs of men. There 
is also a general belief in magic and witchcraft. Prom the 
point of view of the Census Animism is used as the name 
of the category to which are relegated all the pre-Hindu 
religions of India."* The practical difficulty is to draiw the 
dividing line between Hinduism and Animism. Many semi- 
aboriginals lay claim to bo Hindus, though Hindus 'scorn 
their pretentions, and in the Banchi district the entries in 
the Census schedules depended largely on the 'caste of the 
enumerator. In the case of the purely aboriginal tribes, 
such as Mundas, Oraons, Kharras, Asurs, nearly all who were not 
converts to Christianity were recorded as Animists, hut members 
of the semi-aboriginal tribes, such as Ghasi, Tuii, Lohar, 
Dom, Gond, who worship some Hindu gods and have adopted 
Eome Hindu customs, were entered as Animists if the enumerator 
was a Hindu, but as Hindus if the enumerator was a 
Christian or an educated aboriginal. The description of the 
various castes and tribes given above shows the extent to - which 
Hindu customs have been adopted. The number of Christians 
has increased largely in the district during the last forty 
years and has risen from 343 per 10,000 of the population in 
1881 to 1,288 in 1911. The conversions have been wholly, 
from the aboriginal races, and the number of Animists his 
fallen from 5,471 per 10,000 in 1881 to 4, 381- in 1011. 
This remarkable spread of Christianity has had a great 
effect on the district and the story of Missionary work in 
Chota Nagpur has been described at length in another chapter. 

• £ 

A small number of persons in the district were enumerat- 
c.l in the recent census as Birsaitcs, or followers of 
Birsa Munda. Birsi's religion was a mixture of Hinduism 
and Christianity. The central doctrines are that there 
is one God, that Birsa is bis incarnation on earth, and that 

• Census of India, 1911, Volume 1, Part 1, by Sir E. A. Gait, s.c.s.r., c.is., i.e.s. 
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parity of character and hahits arc the essential things demanded 
of man by God. A Birsaito must wear the sacred thread, must 
abstain from animal food, must not work on Thursdays (the 
day of Birsa's birth) and must not out down sal trees on 
Tuesdays. Many Mundas had, and still have, a belief in his 
supernatural powers. When he was in jail, no Mundas 
believed that ho was really confined. They alleged that he had 
gone up to heaven and that -the authorities had only a clay 
figure in jail which they pretended was Birsa. After his death 
from cholera during his trial, his body was shown to certain 
Mundas but they refused to be convinced that it was 
his corpse, and some Mundas even now believe that he will 
come again. There is said to be a movement to induce his 
younger brother to revive the cult, hut the latter has not the 
enterprise or enthusiasm of Birsa and the religion seems doomed 
to dio of inanition. Only fifteen persons were classified as 
Birsaitcs in the recent census. 

In the account given above of many of the smaller tribes, 
their religious beliefs have been briefly described. The beliefs 
and superstitions of the Oraons and Mundas are not only better 
known, but also may be regarded as typical of the animistic 
religion of the aboriginal races and thus merit a more detailed 
account. 

The cult of Sing Bongo and ancestor worship are charac- 
teristic features of the Munda religion. Subordinate deities 
and spirits have also to be worshipped, or rather propitiated, 
and the word Bongo, now is used to denote all spirits which 
exert an influence for good or evil, and, when used alone, those 
spirits or subordinate deities who cause sickness and other 
evils, if not appeased with sacrifices. Sing Bonga is the sun- 
spirit or god of light, . he is tho invisible supreme being who 
created all tho other longas and is essentially and wholly 
good. All men's lives are in his hands, though power to do 
mischief is given to the inferior deities. There is no specific 
worship of Sing Bonga, but he has to be saluted every morning 
and in times of special calamity receives a sacrifice of a white 
goat or white fowl. The sacrifices are not offered’ either to 
Sing Bonga or to any of the inferior spirits because they stand 
in need of food or drink, and the Mundas explicitly maintain 
that they take only the honour of the sacrifice. 
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The spirits'of the ancestors are known as Ora-boAgdio. or 
gods of fhe household. Some two or three days, after the death 
of any person, except infants or women dying in . child-! 
birth, the ceremony known ,as Umbul-adarj or bringing -in 
of the shade, is performed. The procedure is as follows i-* 
In the evening two persons enter the ' deceased’s house, holt the 
doors, place some food in a cup and sprinkle ashes over the whole, 
floor. Meanwhile the villagers qr relatives of the deceased go. 
to the place where his body lies buried or was burnt,- and one 
man addresses the deceased as follows : — " Here now we have 
come to reoall thee home. Thou hast been long enough out in the 
field in the chill and cold”. A procession is formed to the 
house of the deceased and, arriving at the door, the speaker 
asks in the name of the shade that the door may he opened. 
A short dialogue ensues, and the persons inside the house' 
express misgivings as 'to' the intentions of him who seeks 
admission. When the replies of the shade have satisfied them, 
the door is opened, and the floor and leaf-cups are examined.- 
If there is any real Or apparent foot-print in the ashes and any 
real or apparent disturbance of the food, all are satisfied that 
the spirit has taken up its abode in the ailing, a side -room used 
for the storing of rice.- If no traco3 are found, the ceremony 
is repeated. After throe unsuccessful attempts, the spirit is 
held to have taken up his abode in some tree or rock. The 
hones of the deceased ora portion of thorn are buried under tbo 
common tombstone of the kilt on the ooeasion of the jaUg-topa 
and the tomb is anointed in honour of the dead with any oil 
that the members of the family have with them. ■ 1 ■ 

The Ora-hongdkc receive daily worship, and before every 
meal a Munda drops a few grains of rice on the floor as an 
offering to them j similarly a few drops of rice-beer are given 
lo them before drinking. There is also a special feast every 
year in their honour, whioh is known as the Sarin! or Ba-Parob 
(flower feast), and they are also worshipped along with Other 
deities on other occasions. An Ora-bonga is regarded as- 
having power to afflict the living with the disease of which 
he died, and hence sacrifices have to be offered to them; 
as a preventive of evil the shade is propitiated by a gift of 
some stimulant, snob as rice-beer or tobacco, of whioh the dcoeas* 
cd was in his lifetime particularly -fond; - and in time of - 
illness a sacrifice, either of urid,- cooked rice, .cooked. fish/ 
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n- black fowl,- red goat, dr "sometimes a bnlIook,- f i3' offered. 

If a newly-married -woman gets' frequently ill, her illness 
is held to be caused by ono' of the Ora-longas of her father's house 
who. has followed" her to her new hom'e. . Such spirits are 
known as Hof.aienioa tonga or traveller’s longd, and must be 
appeased by a sacrifice offered .by the woman and her: kusbahd 
on tbo road leading to hot home. •• . ", ‘ . 

, The other deities of the Mundiis are those which are-, assooi- Other deities, 
ated with oertain natural features of "the country, such as hills, 
rivers, pools, woods, trees, eto. Thus. Burn Bongo, is the god 
who resides in the hills and is .associated -with any high or 
conspicuous hill, especially the remarkable hill JIarang Bum 
near tho village of Lodhmii, to which not only- Mundfis and 
other, aboriginals but also Hindus and Muhammadans resort 
to offer sacrifice. - The Pangrua bongo, is associated with a 
waterfall- near the village of thnt name in Khnnti lhana. The 
JHr Bonga rule over, .and "have their abode in, tanks and lakes 
while the Rage Bra haunt, low swampy places. . Tho ■Devcali 
Bonga with his wife, J alter BnrJtia, is found in eveiy village, 
and. has his abode in a particular sal tree in" the sarna, or. sacred 
grove, -a patch of the forest primeval .left intact to afford a 
refuge for the forest gods. Each god has his peculiar powers 
of " doing evil and has to bo propitiated with’ appropriate sacri- 
fices. To account for the origin of those gods the Mnndas tell 
tho Asur legend, which is recited yearly at some festivals. - ; 

Tho Asurs, says the legend, were famous iron-smelters who Awr legend, 
prided themselves on their strength and numbers and defied even 
Sing Bonga. Sing Bonga became angry at the smoke of their 
furnaces which ascended up to bis seat in heaven and sent various 
birds as messongors to toll the Asurs to stop their work. But 
tho messengers wero treated with contumely ; the king-crow, which 
Was formerly white, was covered- with coal dust, the tail of 
another bird Was pulled out to an abnormal length, the king- 
vulture was hit on the head with a hammer, and the treatment 
given to the bird-messengers permanently changed" their appear- 
ance. At last Sing- Bonga determined to visit earth himself and 
stop the practices of "the Asurs. "He adopted the disguise of 
a leprous boyi and being rejected With horror by the Asurs, 
was taken in by a "childless old-, couple . of Mundas- named 
Xtttlhvn Harm ..and lutfoim Bjiriia. By some miraculous 
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deeds, such . as smashing balls 'of iron with eggs and causing 
the paddy of the old,’ couple to multiply, he wOn the respect 
of the Asnrs. He also caused their iron-ore to fail and their 
furnaces to fall in, In distress they came to him for help, and he 
advised a human sacrifice! As they were unable to obtain, a 
victim, he agreed to be sacrificed by being burnt alive in ono 
of their furnaces. The Asurs accordingly shut him up in a 
furnace, hut when the furnace was opened. Sing Bonga appeared, 
bright as the sun and laden with gold, silver, and precious 
stones, and persuaded the greedy Asurs that, if they too entered 
the furnace, they would find a large store of the precious 
metals. The|’men believed him and entered the furnace, while 
their wives Jriew the bellows. Thus all the male members of the 
tribe were destroyed. The Asur women, in distress at the loss 
of their husbands, entreated Sing Bonga to give them sustenance. 
He agreed to’ do so if they promised obedience and respect. 
On their making the promise. Sing Bonga rose to heaven with the 
Asur women holding on to his garments. "When they had risen 
to a certain height, he threw them over the country and 
they became the longds of the spots on which they fell. Sing 
Bonga promised that henceforth the Pahan would sacrifice to 
them, and thus they would get sustenance. 

These deities are not generally malevolent; but must he ap- 
peased occasionally with sacrifices. A more malevolent, class of 
spirit are the sprits of persons who have died unnatural or violent 
deaths, such as Cfturirts, Maas, Apstins, etc. These evil spirits 
are distinguished from the spirits of the ancestors. and the gods 
■ of the village, aud are termed bav.Ua, bongas or spirits which have 
to be propitiated in contradistinction to the manita bongas , who 
have to be adored. The detection and propitiation of these 
spirits as well as the detection of the witches or wizards who have 
•the power to stir them up to do evil is the special function 
of the ghost-finders, the Najos, Math, Deonras and Soi/ias , 
whose methods are described in a subsequent paragraph. 

A large number of Hinduized Mnndas are to be found, especial- 
ly in the Five Parganas, who no longer join in the old national 
worship. In most cases, however, they still make nse of the 
services of the Pahan to offer sacrifice to the village gods whoso 
influence over the affairs of the village is never questioned! 
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•Mahadco is a favourite god with these Mnndus, and Dcvi-Mai 
{Sakti) also receives homage and worship. 

The Oraon religion resembles that of the Mundas in many 
respects, especially in its recognition of an omnipotent benevo- 
lont deity and in tbo worship of ancestors. 

The supreme Being is called Dharmes, whose abode is in the 
Sun, but wbo is not identified with the sun and is regarded aB 
almost immaterial. Dharmes is not malevolent but has given the 
management of the affairs of the world into the hands of spirits 
* who have to bo appeased. It is only as a last resource that an 
Oraon who has failed to get rid of disease by propitiation of the 
evil spirits will turn to Dharmes with the words " Akhtm ninim 
rtt-adai “Now art even thon,” meaning “now the case rests with 
thco”. Vows are made to Dharmcs and sacrifices are promised if a 
recovery is obtained. The sacrifice to Dharmes, as to Sing Bangs, 
consists only of a cock or a goat which must be white in colour. 
Dharmes is also called by tho Hindu name of BhagwSn. 

According to the belief of the Oraons evpry man has two 
shades 5 the heavier goes to markka, the heaven of the Oraons ; 
the lighter remains on earth. On the day of the burial of a 
corpse, the ceremony known as C/tkain 3hilra.na takes place. 
A miniature hut of straw is built near the home of the deoeased, 
and one of the men of the village sets lire to it and, striking 
together a plough-share and sickle, calls the name of the deceased 
and summons him to come back, as his house is on fire. Tho 
shade promptly returns and on his return his nearest relative 
sacrifices a cock and pours the blood into a comer of tbe bouse, 
to induce bim to remain there. A later ceremony is tbe Koha 
3enja, or great marriage, when the ashes of the corpse are de- 
posited in tho ancient burial place or kundi. This may he 
either -in a field, covered with a huge stone, or in the bed pf a 
river. The relics of the deceased are carried round the village 
and the ceremony is believed to cause his spirit to’be admitted to 
tbe circle of tbe departed spirits in the other world. Sacrifices are 
offered to the spirits of departed ancestors, partly to ensure their 
repose and partly to obtain help from them. At tbe festivals, and 
in particular at tbe Kay a Khani or eating of new rice, some mor- 
sels of food and drops of liquor are thrown on the ground for 
the benefit of tho ancestors. In times of great distress, the 
spirits of the ancestors are invoked and they are also asked to 
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; protect 'a riew-bofn- clilld or' newly-married couple. . It lias beefi 
suggested by leather Dehon.tbat tins was tbe original .form of 
worship, of tbe Oraon tribe and that tbe 'worship .of other 
deities through the agency of the Pahan or Ojha was borrowed 
from tbe Kolarian tribes among whom they dwelt. .He considers 
this to bo proved by - three facts, first that members of the tribe 
themselves believe it, secondly, that in these ceremonies a pure 
form of the language un mixed with Hindi is used, and thirdly, 
that Oraons prefer, if possible, to have as their Pahan a member 
of a Kolarian tribe. 

To explain the origin of the minor deitieB and spirits, 
most of whom are .malevolent and, have .frequently to bo 
propitiated, the Oraons tell the legend of the destruction of tho 
Asurs which differs only in details from the Mundii legend 
already given. Thus, one of the minor deities, Baranda; is paid to 
.be the soft of an Abut woman who was pregnant at. tho time of, 
the destruction of the Asnr men. He. was kept by Dliarmes 
and given his post to reward the labour of his mother. He is 
regarded as the cause of misfortune and poverty, if he takes up 
his abode in a house. As Father Dphon puts it, the Oraons 
.look upon God as a big zaraindar who does nothing by- himself 
bnt keeps a claprassi or, taksildar . Baranda is the ehaprdsii 
who has all the defects common to the profession, and complicat- 
ed ceremonies have to be performed, which probably represent, 
the payment to Baranda of his dasluri, without which he can- 
mot he induced to loave the house, 

Tho minor gods and spirits may be divided into those of tho 
household and those of the village. Baranda belongs to the 
-former class. The Erpa-nad or hduse demon is represented in 
the house by a wooden peg, and sacrifices of fowls and goats havo 
•to made to her in oases of illness. The village spirits are 
Khnnt, Bhtla and iChnril, which arc really generic names. 
Thus. Klimt, is the generic name for all the IhUt who have 
taken up their. abode in, the village, of whom the fiercest are 
■Darla and Dahlia his wife., To Darla only must human 
.sacrifices he paid at least once in each generation, the victim, 
•usually a boy or girl, being known as 0 tonga. Such sacrifices 
•.may perhaps still be made, as it is easy fora village to unite in 
.a -cqnspiraoy of silence. Cluril is the generic name for the 
.spirits of women who have diedin pregnancy. They appear in 
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the form of women, but with -their feet turned backwards, 
and are especially darigcrou3 to' new-born children and women, 
who are confined. Various moans aro taken to prevent such 
'spirits haunting a village, and, if a woman dies in childbirth, her 
ankles are broken and stakes driven through her feet before 6he 
is buried in a lonely place far away from the village. Bhula 
are the spirits of all persons who have died violent deaths; tho 
'word literally* means “ wanderers 11 and tho spirits are supposed 
to wander about, still hearing tho scars of the wounds from 
which they died. Tho chief of the village deities aro Bat 
with his chaprassi Duharia and Choi a, Paeho -or Sarna Bur hi. 
■The former dwells in a hill near the village and the latter in tho 
sacred tal grove, wbilclier sisters dwell in other trees. She is 
credited with giving good crops. Betxali,- her servant, is said 
to cause mortal disease among men ,and cattle. Chandi is the 
goddess of hunting to whom sacrifices must be made to ensure 
a plentiful supply of game. All the village devtas and 6/tuls 
must he appeased by tho sacrifices of tho Pahans. 

Tho above account is based chiefly on the interesting account 
of the “ Beligion and Customs ,of tho Oriions ” contributed 'by 
the late Father P. Dohon, S.J., to tho Asiatic Societv of 
Bengal,* which refers principally to the Oraons of Barwc and 
Clibecbliari nmong whom be worked. The religions beliefs of the 
Oraons, as of other Animists, are very amorphous and vague; 
new gods are invented, new customs are adopted, - new festivals 
aro introduced, and in other parts of the. district no doubt many 
■ variations in detail would be found. But the account applies 
equally to all Oraons iu that it shows how they believe them- 
selves to he surrounded by a crowd of deities and spirits most of 
whom ore malevolent and who are on tho look-out for any 
opportunity to do them harm. 

The belief in malevolent spirits is the origin of tho -belief in 
.witchcraft. To detect the malevolent hh lit or the witch or wizard 
who is stirring him up to do mischief. is the function of the' 
witch-doctor oc augur. Tho witch or dain lisahi is usually an 
ugly old woman who is supposed to have acquired the power of 
commanding the Units. The lhv($ sometimes of their own 
accord attack psoplo but aro often stirred up to do so by. tho 
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witch. "When sickness attacks a villager, the first thing to 
bo done is to find out who is the malevolent spirit or the 
witch, and the only person competent to do this is the ojha, 
dconra, sokka, or mnti. The person who believes himself -.to be 
tho victim of the wrath of the Hint goes' to the ghost-finder. 
Tho latter takes some rice and oil, lights a small earthen lamp, 
and places the rice on a siija (winnowing fan). He then con- 
centrates his gaze on the lamp, chants nnmerons mantras or 
incantations, in which the names of all the spirits are mentioned. 
As each name is mentioned some rice is thrown into the flame, 
and the presenco of the gnilty Hint is. revealed either by the 
flame flaring up when his name is mentioned or by tho winnow- 
ing fan moving in a mysterious manner. The next step is to 
propitiate the Unit by sacrifices and tbe ojha tells the victim 
what sacrifices are appropriate. Father Dehon gives an interest- 
ing account of the ceremony whereby the o;7ia among the Oraons 
imprisons the hhiit and thereby prevents him causing further 
/ trouble. The bind is present in the lamp, for' the ojha 
has 6cen him. To make him captive, he places a cone of sal 
leaves over the lamp wick, buries the cone in an ant-hill, and offers 
sacrifices to his patron (hot a to persuade him to guard the hhiit 
carefully in his feeble prison. Next comes the niksdri ceremony 
whereby tho hhiit is oonGned in a stronger prison. When tho 
man has collected the victim for sacrifices, tbe ojha gets an iron 
cone prepared by the village blacksmith and aftor the usual in- 
cantations places the lamp-wick in the iron cone (or singhi), oloses 
itseenrely and buries it in the ant-hill. Sacrifices are then 
offered to Dharmes and other gods, and the bind is thus effectual- 
ly prevented- from doing further mischief. The method of 
detecting a witch is similar to that of ''etecting a bhut. A 
visit is paid to tho ojha or sokha, the latter being genera’ly a 
Hindu or low caste Muhammadan or even an Oriion Bbagat. 
The sokha selected is usually one living 15 or 2D miles from 
"the village, so that the people may be sure that -there- is no im- 
posture. The witch doctor lights his lamp and falling into a 
sort of trance begins to describe the appearance of the witch. 
Tho people -soon fix his description on to some unfortunate 
old woman of the village and returning' home proceed lo .vent 
their wrath on the witch, calling on her to produce the sacri- 
fices with which to appease the Hints, an-1, if she -fails to do si, 
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Heating her and driving her from the village and in many 
cases putting her to deatlr. Cases of tho murder of witches even 
now occasionally come before the courts, and there is little doubt 
that cases also oocur which arc never reported and that the 
foihas aro dangerous members of tbe community. 

Anotbor curious enstom whereby Oriions seelt to protect their 
village from tbe attacks of disease is tbo Bog Khedna. In one 
form of this ceremony all the inhabitants of the village carry out- 
old eartlien cooking-pots, pieces of mat, etc., and place them 
outside the boundary of tho village, to show tho evil spirit who 
caused the mischief the way out of tho village. Another form 
is to tiko the herdsman of the village, tie a cow-bell round 
his neek and drive him beyond the boundaries. A fowl is then 
sacrificed anil tho head buried. A string is then fastened to 
tho head and drawn across the road, and any person who passes 
by and touches the string with his right foot wjll get the disease 
and free the patient from it. According to Father Dehon, the 
sacrifice is to Ihihana who is regarded as the Clmnkidar deota, 
whoso special function is to keep the Bhdae in-order, the string 
being sot so that, if the Bhtlas try to re-enter the village 
he will be awakened. 

The festival of the Onions and Mundas differ only in detail 
and may conveniently be described together. 

The Mage festival takes place in tbo month of Pons (Janu- 
ary) after the crops have been harvested. The spirits 
of the deceased ancestors and other, minor deities are wor- 
shipped, ia order that good crops may ho obtained in the coming 
year and that the village may not bn visited by any calamity or 
disease. Tbe festival is a great oceas’on of rejoicing and often 
degenerates into an orgy ; Mfige Koji or words used at the ' 
festival being a synonym for obscene language. At this time 
labourers arc released from -their contracts and engaged for 


Festivals »f 
tlio Orions 
ntul Jlnndas, • 

r ’~ 


the new year. . 


Tho Phagua festival corresponds to tbo Iloli of the Hindns 
and is observed in order to ensure a successful hunt. Sacrifices 
arc offered by tbe Pahau to tbe deities of the bills and 
forests. 

Tbe Sarhul festival, known by tbe OrSons as K/iaddi, fakes’ 
place in May when tbo sal trees are in bloom. Sal flowers are 
gathered mid taken to th i isrttd and sacrifices offered to various 
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gods. During this festival no Munda or Oraon will touch' 
his plough. According to lather Dehon the festival celebrates 
the marriage of the Sun-god (Bhagwan) with the earth goddess 
(Dharti Mai). 

The Batanli festival, called by the Oraons Kedlctta, is 
celebrated in June before the replonghing of the low-lying rice 
fields sad the transplantation of paddy. Sacrifices are made by 
the Pahan ,to various deities to ensure a good crop. 

The Kolom Sing festival, also known as the Rhalih&n pnja, 
take3 place in Agahan (November), before the harvest is' 
threshed. No villager may thresh his corn before the Pahan. has 
prepared his threshing-floor [Kolom) and offered sacrifices of fowls. 

The Join Nawa or Naya lChani is celebrated when the 
pom paddy is harvested before the new rice is eaten. When 
the gora paddy is ripe, the Pahan sticks an arrow.in a field and . 
proclaims that harvesting may begin. As eaoh household be- 
gins t6 reap, they make a private feast oE the occasion, and the 
Pahan and other villagers'offer sacrifices of fowls. The festival 
is not universal among the Mundas, and in the localities where 
it is poetised it is probably borrowed from tho Hindus. 

The Karam festival is also probably borrowed from the- 
Hindus by the Mundas and Oraons. On the eve of the day 
fixed the boys and girls fast and go together to the nearest 
junglo and bring back a branch of the Karam tree, dancing 
and singing is triumph. The branch is planted in the middle 
of the akhra and the whole night is spent in dancing and kinging 
round it. Next morning the branch is thrown into the river. . 

The Sohral festival takes place iu Kartik (October-Novem- 
ber) and is properly the feast of the cattle to whom the people 
wish to show their gratitude, A lamp is hung in the cowsdied 
and kept burning all night and sacrifices are offered to GorcS, 
the deity presiding over cattle. The cattle are anointed with 
oil, garlanded with flowers, given a good feed of corn and turned 
out to pasture. 

The Ind Parab is celebrated by the Mundas in a few village* 
only, generally in those of which the landlord is a Nagbansi. 
Two largo umbrellas arc raised in honour of the first Nrgbansi 
chief, and, at the -village bf Sntiambe, jn honour of Madra 
JMuuda, tho foster-father of the first Chief. 

The aboriginal tribes have borrowed -other festivals from 
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the Hindus, such as the Dasahara; and in fact miss no opportunity 
for feasting, dancing and merriment. At all these festivals 
large quantities of rioe-hoer -are drunk, and the young men 
and maidens spond the nights in dancing. An excellent account 
of the dances and songs will ba found in Mr. S. C. Hoy's books 
on the Mnndas and Orsons, The Jatras of old were, as 
Mr. Roy points ont, the great social congress of the OrSons; 
hero the yonng men of one clan selected brides from the 
maidens of a clan other than their own ; while the tribal 
dances were supposed to ensure success in hunting and good 
crops. At the present time the Jatras have not the same import- 
ance-; they undoubtedly conduce to intemperance and immorality, 
and the Missions have sternly set their face against them. Im- 
morality is to be deplored, but it would be. a great matter for 
regret if these festivals, survivals from a primitive age, were" 
entirely abandoned. 
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CHAPTER 17. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

A coiirAitTSOX of vital statistics before 1892. is of little value. 
The registration of deaths was introduced in 1869, the duty of 
reporting them being imposed on the village chaukidar, and, 
though it has been continuously carried on, there haveheen many 
changes of system and in (he area of the district since that date. 
In the Ranchi Municipality births were first registered in October 
1873 and Act IY (B. C.) of 1873, which makes compulsory the" 
registration of births and deaths, was extended to that area in 1S87, 
and to the Lohardaga Municipality in If 90. Registration of 
births was begun in rural areas in 1877, and the system now in 
vogue, whereby the chauMdars report deaths and births at the 
weekly parade at the thana, was introduced in 1S92. 

The agency for reporting births and deaths is not more relL 
able than in other districts, while the size of the areas within the 
jurisdiction of each police station and the long distances from 
headquarters render it more difficult for police and medical officers 
to check the ohaukidars' reports. The statistics of 'births and 
deaths, however, are probably more accurate than in the plains, 
as the aboriginal population have no prejudice against reporting 
the deaths and births of females, hut the causes of death are 
hopelessly confused. Cholera and small*pox may be diagnosed, 
but all other diseases aie classified by the chaukidar under the 
general head of *• fever. J ' 

The decide ending in 1602 was generally considered an 
unhealthy one, probably because of the mortality in the famine 
year of 1897, but tbe average birth-rate was 37‘14 per thousand, 
and the, death-rate only 25*56. In the famine year of 1897, the 
death-rate rose to 46*48, but in the following year it dropped to 
1S*51, tbe lowest rate found in any district of the province. In 
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the ten years 1901-10, the birth-rate averaged 44'5i, bat the death- 
rate (2S) was slightly higher than in the preceding period. In. 

1908, a famine year, .the death-rate rose to 46*06, bat in the two 
years of good harvest which succeeded the famine the birth-rate 
■rose lo 14 an! 52, while the death-rate fell to 30 and SO; The 
average birth-rate during the five years ending 1915 was 41 '14 
while the dcath-ratb for this period was 24*98. 

The birth-rate is, as might he expected, highest among the 
•aboriginal "population in the less developed parts of the district, 
especially in Chaitipur, Lohardaga and Gum] ft thanas. . Even 
allowing for the inaccuracy of the statistics, it is not surprising 
lo find that with this high birth-rate the population of the district 
rose by over half a million between the years 1872 and 1911 and 
that between the two last censuses of 1901 and 1911, in which 
great accuracy was obtained, the population increased from 
1,137,000 to 1,387,000. 

The term “ fever ” used in the published' statistics must be Principal 
held not merely to mean malaria, bnfc to include all kinds of 
•febrile complaints, suoh as respiratory diseases and measles, as 
the reporting chaukilar classifies all snob diseases indiscriminately 
under the one name. * 

Thero is no doubt, however, that the inhabitants of, and immi- 
grants to, the district do suffer severely .from malaria, and it is 
probable that many of the true fevers are malarial’ in origin. 

Malaria is not an uncommon eanse of attendance at the dispen- 
saries at all times of year, but particularly during August and 
September and at the end of the rains. Major Pry, i.m.s., 
who has made a specinl study of the subject, states that all three 
varieties are met with : Malignant tertian, benign tertian and 
qnartnnt, the latter being particularly common in the sub-platean 
aroas which are associated, with high spleen rates! Major Pry’s 
observations show that the Ranchi plateau is not an endemic area, 
though the edges of it are hyperendemio, perhaps because the 
residents descend frequently to tho lower plateau. The largest 
number of cases and the worst type of fever ooour'in the lower 
plateau, in Tamar and the south-west of the district, and though 
slight enlargement of the spleen is not uncommon throughout 
the district, the splenic index 'is only high in those areas. The 
resident population of the district have established relative 
immunity' from thedisease, but new settlers' or casual visitors are 
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very 'susceptible, 1 A notable fact is that the police stations are 
usually highly malarious, apparently beoause of the aggregation 
of visitors from infected areas.' The villages compare unfavour- 
ably as regards sanitation with Bengal, every hollow near the 
•houses is used as a receptacle for manure, with the Tesult that the 
water-supply is polluted, and the pools round the villages form 
most favourable breeding grounds for anopheline mosquitoes. 
..The mosquitoes most numerous are Mjzomyia Rossi, Myzomyia 
Culcifacies" Nyssorhynchus Fnliginosus and Pyxetophorus Jeypo- 
rensis. Of these, the second and fourth are common in the 
■liypereudemic regions, and as they are well known to he the most 
.prominent carriers in India, are most 'probably .the cause of the 
distribution of the disease. 

For the ten years ending 1902 the death-rate from fever was 
reported to bo 14T3 per mille and for tlio ten years ending 1910, 
17'83, the total mortality during these periods being 25-56 and 
28-006, respectively. In 1008, a famine year, there was abnor- 
mally high mortality, the death-rate for fever alone being as high 
as 25-06 per mille. In the year 1915, when the total mortality 
was 26-53, the mortality from fever was reported to bo 18-93 per 
mille. 

Cholcm. In normal years the number of deaths from cholera is small. 

The natural drainage of the district is excellent and it is only 
after a very defective monsoon that the wells and the darit, or 
springs in the terraced rice-lands, fall to give a supply of water, 
which with care is potable. 1 he conditions favouring a spread 
of the disease are present only in abnormal years when the failure 
or early cessation of the monsoon causes a shortage of good drink- 
ing water, and the epidemics which have occurred in famine years 
have been severe. During the years 1893 to 1902, the average 
mortality from cholera was only -80 per millo, while in the follow- 
ing period, 1901-10, it was slightly lower. In 1908 the disease 
broke out in epidemic form, both in the famine area to the west of 
the.district and in the town of Ranchi, and tbs death-rate in this 
area rose to 7'01 per mille. In 1911 only 17 deaths from cholera 
were reported in the whole district, but in 1912 there were 347 
death's in all or -25 per mille. There was a virulent outbreak 
in the village of Iiatmn Karamtoli, near Ranchi, which caused 
27 deaths out of 40 cases in a pried of threo weeks, The 
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infection was also conveyed through milk to Ranchi Bazar, whore 
several deaths occurred. In Hie Kliunti tlmtia there was also a 
severe outbreak and, in spite of the devoted efforts of the English 
Mission doctors at Mnrliu, the mortality was above 60 per cent. 

A similar outbreak occurred in 1015, when the death-rate rose to 
•56. These epidemics occurred at the close of the hot weather, and 
a copious rainfall in .Inly and August stopped tho further spread 
of the disease, fay replenishing tho water-supply and destroying 
flies and other germ-edrriers. Outbreaks such as these may bo 
said to be typical of the disease in normal years. 

Serious epidemics of small-pox are not common, and as a rule Smaii-po*. 
tho dcath-iate is low, the average mortality for 20 years being 
only -20 per mille. In tho epidemics of 1802, 100S and 1909, 
the mortality was 1-07, 1'2S and 1-U, respectively, but in no 
other year did tho death-rate exceed *50. 

Plague is practically unknown at present in the district; only pi» guc- 
four or five deaths have occurred in the last ten years, and theso 
were of persons who were already infected with the disease, 
before they entered tho district 

Dysentery and diarrhoea are more common than in the neigh- Bowl 
. lowing districts and cause considerable mortality during the hot comI ’ ln ' n(fL 
and rainy seasons. . Bad drinking water is a principal cause of 
these diseases and little care is taken to keep the tanks and darts, 
which form the water-supply of a village, free from pollution. A 
contributory cause is the large extent to which the aboriginal 
population feed on jungle fruits and roots, and coarse grain, such 
as gondii, and it is for this reason that the mortality from bowel 
diseases is highest in, and after, years of scarcity. In such years 
the gondii, winch ripens in August and is eaten nnmixed with 
rice, creates the disease in constitutions already enfeebled by a. 
sparse diet of jungle fruits and roots. In 1897 the mortalitv 
was exceptionally high (f'97), and in 1907 and 1908 it was over 
S per mille, but these figures are certainly considerably under- 
estimated. It is difficult to believe that in-a normal year, such 
as 1912, there would bo only 1,650 deaths from this cause/ 

Tubercle of the lungs, joints and abdominal viscera is he- TubcrcnUras 
coming more common in tho town of Ranchi. The over-crowd- d ~ ras «- 
ing of buildings and the multiplication of sohools and boarding- 
houses must be hold responsible for this unfortunate development. 

Healthy boys from country, villages are brought into close contact 
with phthisical town-children, and in many ooses either become 
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victims o£ the disease themselves or, on settling permanently m 
the town, raise up families, whose powers of resistance to the 
disease appear to he very feeble. 

Habits, As in other parts of India, Tabid jackals and dogs are fre- 

quently found in tko towns and bazars, and, though accurate 
returns of the deaths they cause are not procurable, there is no 
doubt that a considerable mortality must occur in the remoto 
parts 'of the district, where there is no possibility of sending the 
patient to Kasauli. In the town of Etachi alone, in 1912, five 
patients went to Kasauli, whilo two persons who were bitten by 
a mad- jackal refused to undergo the treatment and died jin a few 
weeks. 

ft 

Otbor Throat affections, suoh as quinsy, are oommon, especially to- 

d'SEtsw. war i s the end of the rains. Pneumonia is prevalent in tho-cold 
weather and rains. The aboriginals are generally supposed to he 
racially immune from goitre hut several cases have been known. 
Tho glare of the laterite soil - and the dust of the uplands arc 
contributory causes of diseases of the eye, especially conjunctivitis, 
but cataract is ' rare as compared with other parts of India. 
Rheumatic affections often cripple permanently the persons whom 
they attack, and skin-diseases and several speoies of intestinal 
worms are common. Cancer of the lips occurs among elderly 
males and is attributed to the habit of chowing tobacco mixed 
with lime. Venereal diseases are very rare in tbe district and 
arc practically confined to tho non-aboriginals of the towns. 

mtirmitioB, l n the census of 1911 the record which was made of infirmi-.- 
ties included insanity, deaf mutism, blindness and leprosy. The 
total number of persons afflicted in Ranchi district was 2,511 or 
•18 per cent, of tho total population. Leprosy is uncommon as 
compared with tho neighbouring district of Mnnbhum, and only 
160 oases were recorded. There is an Asylum for Lepers at 
Lohardaga, which is maintained by tbe Mission to Lepers in 
India and tho East, and was started in 1881 at the instance 
of tho Rev. F. Hahn oE the Lutheran Mission; it contains 
accommodation for twenty-seven patients. Total blindness is 
also not very common, and only 1,451 persons were returned 
as suffering from this affliction. In 1895 a Blind School' was 
started nl Ranch!, ; n connect ion with the English Mission, by 
Mrs. O'Connor. The male inmates of tbe school are tan riifc to 
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do oano and bamboo work, and the women aro taught mat- 
mnking. Reading and writing arc also taught oh the Braille 
system. • 

Ranchi has been selected by Gorernmont as the site of a large 
Central Lunatic Asylum for European lunatics from Northern 
India and of an Asylum for Indian lunatics from the provinces 
of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. For these two large institu- 
tions land has been acquired in the village of Kunke, about five 
miles north of Ranchi : the construction of the European Asylum, 
at a cost of over thirteen lakhs, has been almost completed, while 
plans aro being prepared for the Indian Asylum which will 
accommodate 1,500 patients. ' 

Till 1903, the only dispensaries in the district were those 
maintained by the municipalities of Ranohi and Lohardaga. 
The Ranchi dispensary was established in 3855, and was for a 
long time in charge of an Indian doctor, paid from local funds. 
A new building to accommodate eighteen in-patients was opened 
in 1872, and in that year the in-patients numbered 14-8 and the out- 
patients 1,789. During.thc lost twelve years the hospital has been 
entirely rebuilt and considerably enlarged. In 1902 it consisted 
of one Aulc/ia building, whioh contained both the in-patient 
and out-patient departments, and was stigmatised by the Com- 
missioner as the dirtiest and most dilapidated dispensary he had 
ever seen. In 1902, from subscriptions raised for tbe Queen 
- Victoria Memorial Fund, a now operation room and male surgical 
ward were erected, and in the following year the hospital was en- 
larged by tho erection of’a male medical ward and a new female 
ward. In 1916 four cottage wards were opened for patients willing 
to pay a small sum for their occupation ; in 1918 two wards for 
infectious diseases were constructed, and, ‘finally in 1914, a new 
out-patient building was completed at a cost of Rs. 20,000, as 
a memorial to King Edward VII. The hospital now contains 
sixty beds and is well equipped. It will not be ont of place to 
mention that tbe hospital owes much to the liberality of Rai Sahib 
Thakur Das of Ranchi, who bore the whole oE the erection of 
tho female ward, was a liberal subscriber to the King Edward 
Memorial .Ward, and has recently met a considerable portion of the 
cost of an X-Ray installation to complete the equipment of the 
hospital. Tbe hospital is under tbe Civil Surgeon, and in the year 
T9 13, 17,406 patients were treated. 
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‘The Lohardaga dispensary was'opencd in 1S81 and has rcceM- 
ly been rebuilt and enlarged at a cost of Rs. 15,000. In 1015 llie 
total number of patients was 6,751. Since 1902, the Dis- 
trict Board has done muck to bring medical relief within reach 
of the inhabit .nta; dispensaries were opened at Bnndn and 
Chainpur in 1901, at Gurnla in 1003, Silli in 1900 and Kbuuti 
in 1907, The dispensary at Gumla has accommodation for twelre 
in-patients and is in charge of an Assistant Surgeon. The 
remainder are in charge of Sub-Assistant Surgeons or local 
Indian doctors. At the outlying dispensaries the bulk of the 
work is the treatment of out-patients, cither at the hospitals, or 
at the bazars which are visited by the medical officers, and in 
1015, 22,231 patients received treatment. The aboriginal is 
still somewhat shy of the dispensary', and prefers to trust to his 
own jungle drugs or to apply to his missionary for assistance. 
He is impatient of slow medical treatment, but will readily 
submit to a surgical operation or come to the local hospital 
for the treatment of wounds, received either from, his own 
. kinsmen or from wild animals. 

Aided and' The most sucessful private dispensary is that at Mtuhn, in 

institutions, the Rhunti subdivision, maintained by the S. P. G. Mission and 
aided by the District Board. The dispensary was opened by the 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy in 1905, with accommodation for 10 in-patients 
• and in tho first nine months nearly 3,000 cases were treated ami 

50 major operations performed. The hospital was enlarged in. 
1911 and the stall now includes an Indian doctor and a twined 
European nurse, in addition to the Missionary in charge. In 1 910 
a dispensary was started by this Mission at Itki in Baro 
thnna, to carry on medical woit among the Orfions. Buildinn-s 
weie erected in 1912, and consist of a dispensary, four small 
wards and an operating theatre, and the staff consists of a European 
Lady doctor and acompouuder. The kospifalat the headquarters 
of the S. P. G. Mission in Ranchi is in charge of a Sub- 
Assistant Surgeon and a European nurse. 

The Lutheran Mission maint iin the Elizaleth Dispensary at 
Rfnchi, and at Lohardagti, in addition 'to the dispensary, there is 
a home for incurables and the small leper asylum, which has 
been mentioned above. 
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Ynccinal'on was introduced into the district in 1SG7, and Vaccination. 
Act IV (B. G.) of 1805, prohibiting the practise of inoculation 
by itinerant tikails, was extended to the Division in 1S09. The 
compulsory Vaccination Act, Act V (B. C.) of 1880, is in force 
only in the Municipal areas, where the cost of the establishment 
is met from Municipal funds, and in. the Civil station of Doranda. 

In rural areas vaccination -is performed by licensed vaccinators, 
numbering about forty- five, who roocive two annas for each suc- 
cessful operation. There are also four inspecting officers whose 
pay is met from provincial funds. Tho average number of 
successful vaccinations performed annually during the five 
years ending 1914-15 was 50,958. The value of the pro- 
tection is keenly appreciated, and in 1914-15 out of 51,81S 
persons vaccinated 3S,lt0 were infants, or about 79 per 
cent, of the surviving infant population, lie vaccination is 
not so popular, and the people who have been accustomed to 
modulation do not realise that vaccination is only a temporary 
preventive, and it is only in times of an outbreak of small-pox 
that they will go to the trouble and oxpente of the operation. 

Ill addition to tho prescribed fee, the vaccinators are usually 
required to do puja for the speedy recovery of the patients and 
receive a few annas remuneration for this essential service. 

A vaccine depot has recently been opened at Nfimkum, 
a few miles from Itanchi on the Purnlia road, from which the 
supply of lymph required for the province is drawn. 

Two factors combine to render tho problem of sanitation less Sanitation, 
acute in Itanchi than in other districts. In the first place the 
natural drainage, owing to tho configuration of tho ground, is 
excellent, and in the second place, there are no very largo villages 
and bazars. The main problem is the supply of good drinking 
water. The town of Kf.ncbi has plenty of good wells, and tho 
■water-supply was sufficient for the population before the town 
became the temporary headquarters of the Local Government. 

The increase in the population has made it necessary to consider 
the possibility of a water-supply scheme, but the schemes which 
have been prepared are too costly to bo undertaken for some years 
to come. Two small pumping stations have been erected, one at 
Itanchi to supply water to Government House and the quarters 
occupied by ofiiccrs, and one at Ilinu to supply water to the 
quarters occupied by clerks. Tho villages roly for their water- 
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supply on rivers, tanks, and dark, or springs which are found 
in the low-lying paddy-fields, While at the more important 
bazars and villages the District Board have constructed 
masonry wells. Many more suoh wells are needed, and an 
increase in their number will improve greatly the health of the 
district, by removing one of the chief oauseB of dysentery and 
other bowel complaints. In the town of Ranohi considerable 
improvements have been made of recent years in the scavenging 
and conservancy arrangements, but the arrangements are still far 
from satisfactory and a proper drainage system is urgently needed 
in the more congested parts. At Bnndu and Gumlu Union 
Committees, financed hy the District Board, have recently been 
instituted to look after the sanitation of these large bazars. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Tun cultivable land of tlie district is divided into two classeE 
viz., don and taur. The don landB are the terraced low land; 
on which rice only is grown, and the lanr are the uplands whiol 
produce n coarse form of rice, known as gora , millets, pulses anc 
oil-seeds. In the Khunti subdivision these lands are known a< 
logong and piri, respectively. 

The don lands are prepared by levelling and embanking th( 
slopes, so that they may retain the water. They are classified 
according to the amount of. moisture they naturally retain 
• , at tho bolto “ of the depressions between the ridges 
aro known as garhd don, and, as they retain the moisture well 
produce excellent crops in normal years and good crops even in 
years of drought. The most valuable garhn don is Hdar, that 
is land kept permanently .moist by a rivulet or spring liowir.fi 
through it. Garha don in tho Bengali-speaking uorfcinn of 
Five Parganas is called bahal or dalar. Lands Ivin , * 6 

•lop.! mi imeiiudy Mnr th« (s „ ,„ iB " 

chanra or bade. Such lands are extreme! v V ,f ° kDOWn 88 

and those parts of the district which have the hig^f dr ° Ught ’ 

of chanra lands arc most liable to famine In ttc S 

'» “■ SWJed into fo„ ”‘ ,t 

horn « 1 * "»”« a-t 

Dm II— Jm ds «H.U prod.,. , l( TC[ntw Jfct 

cut in the month of Agihan in* t ^ wtleb - 3s 
III. — Lauds which produce 

is utuilly cut in Kartifc (November)* Cr ° P ^ 
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Don IF . — Lauds which produce the autumn rice crop which 
ripens in Bhado and Asvvin (October). 

These four classes correspond to the kudar, garha, soird 
and chaurd don, respectively. 

The area which produces two crops in the year is very Bmall 
and only amounts to 760 acres, of which nearly half is in Khunti 
thfina. For all practical purposes the land which is classified 
as Bon II may be regarded as the best rice-producing land in 
the district, and of the total cultivated area of the district IS 
per cent, has been included , in this class, the percentage being 
slightly higher in the Khunti and Sadar subdivisions than in the 
Gumla subdivision. Twenty-one per cent, of the total culti- 
vated area is included in the two lowest classes ; in the Sadar 
subdivision, where the population is more dense and the rice 
cultivation consequently more extended, the percentage is 2S 
while in the Gumla subdivision it is only 16. From crop-cutting 
experiments made by officers of the Settlement Department, th^ 
produce of an acre of the two first classes of laud has been 
ascertained to be about 10 mounds of paddy while that of the 
two lowest classes is about 12 mnunds. 

The uplands are also subdivided by the inhabitants aocord- 
ing to their productiveness. The land nearest the village site' 
which profits most by the manure and drainage of the houses is 
known as dihdri danr. This includes the bdri or small garden 
which is immediately adjacent to the house and is used for 
growing maize, vegetables and spices, and the lira-lari, in 
which paddy seedlings are grown for transplantation. Further 
away from the village sito come the ordinaiy tdnr lands which 
are divided aocording to tho fertility of the Boil, the worst' 
being that which is very stony, with little depth of soil ( rvgri 
tint). The Settlement Department have also divided iunr into ■ 
classes. Tttnr I corresponds to the laris round the houses. 
THr II is level land more remote from tho village, but with - 
good depth of soil. Tunr HI is the stony or sloping land usnally 
furthest away from tho village sito, with little depth of soil and 
little or no capacity to retain moisture. Lands of the two latter 
classes usually lie fallow once in two or three years, arid, taking 
this fact into account, the produce of the three classes in terms 
of paddy may be said to be, Tdnr I eight maunds per acre, Tints 
II and ill three maunds per acre. 
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''The soil is generally very poor in quality. From the -earliest Soil, 
days of Iho British administration, the district was regarded as 
infertile and therefore of very inconsiderable value. Mr. Grant, 
in his " Historical and Comparative Analysis of the Finances • of 
Bengal," written in 1787, refers to "the area commonly called 
Niigpur, from the diamond mines of that place ” as “ barren in 
almost everything except the most precious jewels in the world". 

The soil is an infertile latcritc. In the lowlands there is a laro-e 

_ O 

admixture of clay, but the soil of the uplands consists mainly 
of sand and gravel and only thinly covers the roots beneath. 

As is to be expected from its gncissic origin, the soil is rich in 
potash but very deficient in lime and phosphates. The ohief . 
vernacular names for the different varieties of soil are (1) paviua, 
or alluvial soil, found chiefly in the Fivo Parganas ; (2) n agra, 
called elute in the Five Parganas, a black sticky clay soil ; (3) 
khirti, a . loam consisting of equal proportions of clay and 
sand; (4) rugri, or gravelly soil ; (5) bala, or sandy loam ; (C) 
lal matia, the red ferruginous sandy loam, found in the iattr 
lnnds^~\ 

The cultivator of the Hitachi district is practically entirely Kiinfau. 
dependent on a good rainfall for his crop of rice. There is 
very little artificial irrigation in the district. Some of the 
zamindurs have constructed tanks or bandhi for the irrigation of 
their lands, and the raiyats in some few cases derive 
benefit from these. But many of the zamindiirs are in too 
bankrupt a condition to undertake any works of improve- 
ment, and are, or have been, on such bad terms with their raiyats 
that they aro reluctant to combino with' them in carrying out auy 
large Works. The raiyats also are notoriously improvident, and 
though they have shown themselves capable of united action in 
the struggle against landlords, they have not yet shown them- 
selves capable of joining together to carry out any large irriga- 
tion schemes, such as utilizing for their crops the water of the 
numerous rivers and streams which, intersect the distriot, 

In the less developed parts of the district they are still 
able to reclaim lands from the jungle or to make new fields by 
embanking and terracing the lands in the bed of a stream, and 
they rest content with extending their cultivation in the manner 
which has been followed for centuries. In the moro populous 
parts of the central plateau, the limit of extensive cultivation 
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appeals to have been reached, and if the population increases 
rapidly the raiyats will be compelled to learn what are to them 
new methods of cultivation, to improve their uplands by the 
use of manure, and to make good crops a certainty in their low- 
lands by means of irrigation. Under present conditions the 
rice crops are dependent on a good rainfall, or rather on a well 
distributed rainfall. If the monsoon ceases in the latter half of ■ 
August or early in September, the rice crop on the chauri landB 
perishes and the raiyats are unable to get a good crop of gord rice, 
pulse, or oil-seeds from their tdnr lands. The dependence of the 
crops upon a well-distributed rainfall is illustrated by the facts of 
recent years of scarcity and famine. In 1899 the prospects were 
favourable till the end of July i in the nest three months 
the rainfall was 15 inches below the normal. Again in 1004 
the total rainfall of the year was above normal, but the early 
cessation of tho rains caused the orops to be very poor. In 1907 
the rain was normal, or above normal, daring August, but no 
rain fell after the 9th of September. 

Rice is the staple food-crop of the district. The rice grown on 
the uplands is known as gora and includes many varieties of ooar6B 
rice, such ns alsanga and Jcaranga. It is sown broadcast as soon 
as the first rains break, and is reaped in September. The total area 
under gora. paddy was ascertained in the Settlement operations 
to be 317 square miles, or 13’17 per cent, of the net cropped area 
of 2,4S3 square miles, and the produce of this area iu a normal 
year may be taken to he 1,404,960 mauuds of paddy or 732,480 
maunds of rice. 

Tho lowland paddy may be divided into two classes, tho 
bhadoi and the aghani. The bbadoi orop corresponds ’to tho 
lauhan, or light rice, orop grown on the ehiturd don and includes 
many varieties of coarse rice, suoh as jhalar-genda and mitghdi. 
The aghani crop, which is reaped in November, corresponds to tho 
garnhan or la rha rice, grown on the lowest and best lands, and 
.includes the finer varieties of rice, suoh as Mamdani, iilasar 
and rai-mnri. The total area under, bhadoi and aghani rice 
is 750 and 447 square miles, respectively,' and the total produce 
about 10,778,S80 maunds of paddy or 5,383,440 maunds of 
rice. 

There are three processes for the cultivation of lowland paddy, 
viz., Stin«, lewd and ropa. Bund is sawing tho rico on dry 
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fields shortly after lie first rain of May or Juno, l etc a is sowing 
in mud, at the end of June, seed which has. been brought to tho 
point of germination by being soaked in water for twenty-four 
hours, and ropa iB the transplantation of seedlings which have been 
reared in a nursery. Before sowing or transplantation tho fields 
are generally ploughed throe or four times ; the first ploughing 
{chit no) is done as soon as possible after the winter rice is har- 
vested, or after the winter rains j if the buna process is to be 
carried out, the fiolds aTe ploughed again in February or March, 
tho clods broken up and the field harrowed and levelled ; tho 
second and third ploughing being known as dolama and •nthaona. 
Tho fields arc mannred sometimes in the month of Chait by 
spreading cowdung over them. The final ploughing just before 
tbc seed is sown on the pulverised soil is known as puraona. 
For tho lewa process the field is thoroughly ploughed again after 
tbc first heavy rainfall of June or July and brought into a state 
of liquid mud. For transplantation, the seedlings are reared in tho 
lira-lari near the homestead and, after the wet field has been 
ploughed, arc planted out by tbc women of the household. Tho 
fields aro weeded three times/ first before the seed is sown, secondly, 
in July or August, with the help of the plough and harrow, and, 
lastly, by hand in August or September. When the crop is ripe, 
it is harvested by both men and women, and carried off to tho 
ilali/ian, or threshing-floor, which is preferably a flat piece of 
baro roek (cbatSn), or failing that, a plot of waste land in a lari 
ot mango*grovc, which has been carefully levelled and smoothed. 
The threshing is done by men and bullocks, and the grain is 
stored in large bundles made of twisted straw rope known as 
vwras, or'.in large cylindrical baskets made of split bamboo and 
plastered inside with mud and cowdung, called clalt&s. 

The principal bhadoi crops grown on the uplands, apart from 
the gora rice, are cereals, sneh as gondii, or small millet (Panicnm 
miliarc) and tnartta (Eleusine coracann), pulses, such as urid 
(Phasoolus Bosburghii), and oil-seeds, such as surgi/ja (Guiyotia. 
Oloifera) . The upland crops are usually sown in rotation. In 
tbc first year the ground is manured and a crop of mar ha sown ; 
this is followed by a crop of gora paddy, which piofits by the 
niauure given in the previous year. J.n the nest year uri'd is sown 
and in the last year gondii, which thrives even in a poor soil 
and which, being reap’d early in the summer, can be followed in 
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the same year by a orop of surgnja or hitrthu Frequently ralgr 
(Cajanus Inclicns) is sown wiih the gora or gondii and reaped in 
the rail harvest, while hodi is sown along with manta. In most 
villages, ns the soil of the uplands is extremely poor, they aTe 
left fallow by turns for one, two, or three years at a time. 
The not area under the principal ■ crops other than rice was 
found in the Settlement operations to be : — Urid, 127 square 
miles; gondii, 800 square miles; mama, 110 square miles;' 
surgvja, 157 square miles. Maize, spices, and vegetables are 
grown in the enclosed bark near the houses. The rali crops are 
not important. Wheat and barley aTe not grown in large quantities, - 
the uplands being too dry during the cold- weather months and 
irrigation from wells being an expensive labour which the aborigi- 
nal cultivator will not undertake. Bahar (Cajanus Indicus) and 
sarson or mustard (Sinapis dichotoma) are the principal rali crops. 

Tobacco is grown only in the alluvial soil of the Five Par- 
ganas ; about 230 acres were found to be cultivated with 
tobacco in Tamiir tbana at the time of the recent Settlement 
operations. A detailed account of the cultivation of tobacco is 
given in Hunter's Statistical Account of Lohardaga dish-lot, but 
the crop is not sufficiently important to call for a repetition of 
that aocount. The tobacco consumed in the district is imported 
from Bihar and that produced locally is smoked in the form of 
small chcrooftf by the inhabitants of the Five Parganas. 

Sugarcane is also grown in a few villages of the Khunti ' sub- 
division, chiefly in thanas Sonahatu and Tamar. 

Cotton or hapai {Gassypiura Herbaoeutn) occupies about 
11,000 acres in the Gumla subdivision and is grown by abori- 
ginals, semi-aboriginals, and Kurmis, who appreciate the stout 
homespun cloth that can be manufactured from it. 

Market gardening is almost exclusively practised by Koiris 
and is confined to the town of Eanchi and the surrounding villages, 
and to the neighbourhood of Lohardaga. Chutia in particu- 
lar has a huge colony of Koiris, originally immigrants from Bihar, 
and the aboriginal inhabitants of that village have also devoted 
themselves to the cultivation of vegetables. English vegetables 
do well in gardens during the cold weather, and some of , them, 
such as tomatoes, may be found growing in the laris of Christian 
aborigiues, who have been induced to grow them by the Euro- 
pean missionaries. The well-to-do- aboriginals som?times grow 
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Indian vegetables, such as brinjals, onions, pumpkins, gourds 
and sweet potatoes, and spices, such ns turmorio ( halii ) and 
chilli. 

In nearly every village there is a grove of mango trees, Fruit trees, 
planted by the Hindu landlord, the fruit of which is the common 
property of t ho village ; the troes are frequency barren and the 
better varieties of mangoes arc not obtainablo. Jack trees are 
also common and, according to the custom of the country, both 
tlio treo and the fruit are the property of the man who planted 
it. Theft of jack-fruit is a frequent subject of complaint in the 
courts. The fruit of the tamarind and the inrarti (Pongamia 
glabra) is also the exclusive property of the owner of the 
tree. The fruit of the haran) is not eaten but is made into 
oil and nsed for various purposes. It is used to kill the insects 
which infest the hair of the people, and it is also said that wood 
coated with the oil resists tho attacks of white-ants. Its prin- 
cipal use is, or rather was before tho days of Kerosine oil and 
Dietz lanterns, as a lamp oil. The fruit of other trees, such as 
wa/iwtjjamuv, kutam, etc., which are found round the village, 
are, like mangoes, the common property of the villagers. 

Plantains, guavas and limes of various kinds arc grown 
principally by the Hindu inhabitants, and a Hindu village can 
• often he distinguished from an aboriginal village by the plan- 
taius or papeyas growing round the houses. 

The cultivation of tea in the district of Ranchi dates baok Tea. 
to ISO’ and owes its origin to Mr. Stainfortb, a retired civilian 
who settled at Ranchi. He started two gardens, one at Hotwar, 
about three miles north of Ranchi, and the other at Palandu, 
about 12 miles cast, on lands leased from the Darkagarh 
Estate which had been conGscatcd by Government after the 
Mutiny. In 1872 the whole area of the Palandu garden 
(IS4 acres) was under mature plants and yielded 20,500 lbs. of 
leaf, all of which was manufactured into black tea. Of the 
Hotwar Estate only 35 acres were under mature plant and tho 
yield was 3,200 lbs. Since that date a number of new gardens 
have been opened, all under European management, and there arc 
now 21 gardens with an area of 2,070 acres, while the produce 
is over 300,000 lbs. Tho leaf is now practically all manufactured 
into green tea. Coffee also does well in Chota Nagpur, but the 
cultivation is not carried out on any extensive scale. 
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Tho rearing of tasar ooeoons is carried out in portions of 
lhanas Tamar and Kliunti, bordering on Singhbhum, bnt 
nowhere on a very large scale. "Wild cocoonB are very rare and 
tasar is usually obtained from cocoons reared on tbe atari trco 
(Terminalia tomentosa) . By custom no payment is made for 
trees used for tbe cultivation of cocoons, whether on --cultivated 
land or waste lands and jungle. The Roman Catholic Mission 
at Khunti are endeavouring to encourage the industry among 
their converts. 

The cultivation of lac is sporadic throughout the district. 
It is most common in the Khunti subdivision and in a portion of 
the Sadar subdivision, but in some parts, though the conditions 
appear equally favourable,|liitle lac is produced. Lao is the 
resinous inorustation which is produced on the twigs of several 
varieties of tree round the bodies of colonies of the lao insect 
(ooccus lacca). Originally lao was merely collected from trees 
on which it was found, hut with the development of the trade, 
cultivation has become widespread. The method of propaga- 
tion is simple ; twigs of a tree utilized in the previous year 
and crowded with larva are bound to the twigs'of a tree to ho 
brought under cultivation. The inseots are gradually hntched 
out from the larvm and proceed to feed on the resinous sap of 
the tree which exudes from their bodies and forms a hard crust 
of lac over the whole twig. The trees most suitable for lac aro 
flat as (Butea frondosa) and tusum, (Sohleichera trijuga), but it is 
also grown on the bain (Zizaphus jujuba) and other trees. Tho 
lao of a htsvm tree commands the best price, and a fair-sized 
tree produces two crops in a year, in the hot weather and 
again in the beginning of the cold weather, and the annual 
value of the lac is not less than Rs. 10. 

The cattle of tho Ranchi district arc very small and 
undersized, and this is largely due to tho lack of good 
pasturage and of good fodder. In tho remote parts there 
ie still ample pasturage in the jungles, but owing to tho 
extension of cultivation the area is rapidly decreasing. In tho 
more extensively cultivated parts, the cattle arc grazed on the 
waste lands of the villago, or on the fields after the harvest has 
been cut, and in the hot weather are in a wretchedly poor 
condition. In the rains grass grows rapidly, and they pick np 
and become somewhat fat. The aboriginals seldom feed tbeir 
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faille in stalls, and only paddy straw is stored for use as 
fodder. Cows are not kept for milk. The Mundas in fact 
think it almost a crime to drink the milk of a oow which they 
consider should be left entirely to the calf. Cowb are 
habitually yoked to tbo plough nnd ore known as gundri or 
plough cows. Buffaloes ore not bred in the district, but are 
imported from North and South Bihar and from Palaman. 
Tlioy aro used for ploughing the heavier don lands. 

The agricultural stock list compiled during the Settlement 
operations shows a total number of 540,000 bulls, bullocks 
and cows, 137,000 buffaloes and 201,000 calves, or between, 
threo and four head of cattle to each cultivating family. 
Though tho inhabitants of tho distriot have no objection to 
eating beef, they cannot afford to kill their cattle for this 
purpose. The hides of cattlo are usually the perquisite of the 
Lohfir or Ahir of the village and cases are not uncommon in 
which they resort ta poisoning cattle for the sake of the hides. 
There is a considerable export of bides and skies from Rilnchi. 

Cattle disease is extremely prevalent in the district. Epidemics 
of rinderpest and kromorrhagio septicaemia arc common, and 
cause great mortality, while foot-and-mouth disease causes the 
plough cattle to deteriorate. The official statistics for the 
year 1911-15 show nearly a thousand, deaths from rinderpest 
nnd over two hundred and fifty from btemorrahagic septicremia, 
but these figures are of little value qb the majority of the 
deaths aro not reported. The aboriginal iB extremely apathetic 
in taking ' any preventive measures against the disease; lie 
regards such calamities, which ho cannot account for, as dne 
to tho malignant spite of one of the village Huts and 
beyond trying to appoaso the "spirit by sacrifices takes no 
steps to prevent tho spreading of the infection. The Christian 
population are beginning to appreciate the benefits of 
inoculation as a prophylactio against these diseases. An 
interesting and promising experiment has recently been made. 
Twenty boys nominated by tho Heads of the three Missions 
were trained in Biinchi iu the work of inoculation and then 
sent out to the various Mission stations to tour and inoculate 
cattle iu tho surrounding villages, under the supervision of the 
Missionary in charge. During the year 1918-14 no fewer 
than 67,900 cattlo wore inoculated. Members of the Boman 
Catholic Co-operative Society aro enoouraged to get their 
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battle inoculated by being unable to obtain loans for tboir 
purchase, if the cattle of their Tillage have not been inooulated 
in spite of the opportunity being given. It is too early to say 
whether this experiment has resulted in decreasing the mortality, 
but the measure gives great promise of success. 

Besides cattle the cultivators keep large numbers of sheep and 
goats,, mainly for food purposes. In an aboriginal villago 
there are pigs innumerable, as the sacrifice of a pig, and the 
subsequent feast on its flesh, forms ah important part of their 
. Teligion, Horses and ponies are not numerous, and the posses- 
sion of a pony is regarded as a sign of wealth. 

dispoMary The District Board' has a. well-provided Veterinary dispensary - 
at Ranchi under the oharge of a Veterinary. Assistant, and 
employs two itinerant Veterinary Assistants, one]of whom has his 
hesK^ccsriers- ad Gamin. 

District The .District Agricultural Association, which was formed in 

AcMcStlon! 1905, has devoted its attention to the improvement of methods 
of agrioultuxo but, like similar associations in other districts, has 
not met with any groat success iu overcoming the conservatism 
of the agriculturist. The need for irrigation has already been 
mentioned. Improvement in the breed of cattle and in the fodder 
supply is also much needed. With the gradual deforestation of 
the district tho problem of pasturage heoomes more acute and 
unless the breed of cattle is improves^ such improved methods 
of agriculture as deep ploughing cannot be adopted. Attempts 
to induce the oultivatorj to use an improved form of plough are 
always metjwith the reply that their cattle are not sufficiently 
strong. In many villages the limit of extensive cultivation 
has already been reached, and with the increase of population 
' a more intensive cultivation will have to be carried on. In tho 
past thero was plenty of waste land waiting to be cultivated, and tho 
need for improved methods of cultivation was not apparent, but 
the problem of tho next century in the district of Ranchi 
will ' bo bow to improve the soil so as to produce sufficient grain 
for the increasing population. 

The Association holds an Annual Agricultural Show on tho 
site of the old tiicld at Chutrn. The exhibits are fairly numerous 
but come -for tho- most part from Jtanohi itself, .the most 
conspicuous exhibits being usually the collections of English 
vegetables produced by the Missions or by the Jail. 



CHAPTER Vr. 

FORESTS. 

The name Jhilrkaud, or the "forest tract," shows that the 
whole of Chotii Nagpur was at one time a huge forest, consisting 
no doubt mainly of tal trees, from which stood out isolated bills 
covered with " upper mixod " forest. The forest haB gradually 
been destroyed by the axes of the cultivators, and at the present 
time the whole of the central plateau has been almost completely 
cleared and there Temain only the Jungle-clad hills on the outskirts 
of the district. In the early dnys of British administration the de- 
struction of the forests went on unchecked. Their value was not 
appreciated ; the economic effects of denudation were not recog- 
nized, and it was generally accepted that nothing should be done to 
prevent the extension of cultivation. In 18§3 Sir. Hewitt, the 
Commissioner, called attention to the rapid destruction of private 
forests in llio Division and to the " incalculable misfortune result- 
ing from their wholesale destruction not only to the Chota Nagpur 
country hut to the Bengal districts lying below the plateau". In 
1885 Dr. Schlick reported that " in n general way it may bo 
said that the Ilazuribagh and Ranchi plateau contains now 
comparatively little forest'”. Dr. Schlick probably referred onlv 
to-valuablc forests, though the correctness of his opinion is open 
to doubt. 

Statistics compiled during the recent settlement 'operations 
shows that there are still 2,281 square miles of jungle in the 
district, or 32 per cent, of its total area. Of this area 880 square 
miles have been classified as cultivable jungle, and 1,302 square 
miles as unculturablc jungle.- In tbe Sadar subdivision, with 
an area over 2,002 square miles, there are only 600 square 
miles of jungle, both cultumble and unculturablc, principally in 
tbimas Bunnu, Angara, and LohardagS, which comprise tbe bills 
fringing the north and north-west of the central plateau. In 
these lhanas jungles still cover more than 45 per cent, of the total 
area, hut in the remaining seven tbanas less than 23 percent, of 
the area is jungle, the greater part of which is growing on land 
which can never he brought under cultivation. In the northern 
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and western halt of tbe Kbnnti subdivision and’in tbe eastern pari 
of tbo Gumla subdivision the country is similar to that in tbe Sadar 
subdivision and thanas Karra, Kkunti, Torpa, 'Sisai, Ghagbra 
and Gumla only contain 2S1 square miles of jungle, or 15 per 
cent, of the total area. In tbe whole of this central plateau the 
country is dotted at intervals with sharp rooky peaks practically 
devoid of vegetation. Low rooky ridges also occur, covered 
sometimes with a meagre growth of scrub but more frequently 
without any forest growth whatever. In a few places patches of . 
stunted sal are seen and at rare intervals isolated trees of fair 
size appear, growing on the most precipitous slopes, apparently 
devoid of all soil. In some villages the tiirnas, or sacred groves* 
are still of considerable size, hut in most villages only small 
clusters of trees remain, tho only proofs ithat these tracts wore 
ever under forest. Indeed, if they did not exist, it would be 
difficult to believe that a forest had ever grown on them. In tho 
sub-plateau tract, consisting lof thanas Silli, Sonahatu and 
Bundu, similar conditions prevail, 22 per cent, of tho total 
area being jungle-covered, and that principally on the ghats which 
cut off the lower from tho ' higher plateau. In f buna Tamar, 
which forms the southera border of the lower plateau, there is 
still a large tract of jungle, extending over MO square miles. 
But it is in tho south and west of the Gumla and Simdega 
subdivisions that the largest and most important forest areas are' 
found and it is only in this part of tho district, where the population 
is still comparatively sparse, that there is any hope of taking cffec- 
■ tivo steps to prevent further denu Jation. In thana Bishunj ur Bj, 
per cent, of tho total area is jungle. The long range of hills, which 
runs north from Prdkot to the borders of Palsmau and forms tbe 
watershed between the north and south Koel, is generally’ covered 
with forest containing only sal of very poor growth, and scrub 
consisting of suoh-shvnbs as Woodfordia and Cleistantbns. The 
steepness of the slopes and tbe poverty of the soil render the 
production of any forest of value an impossibility, while in the 
s-nall areas of level ground the forest. has been cut down and 
burnt by tbe cultivators so that a crop may bo raised from the 
soil rendered temporarily fertile in this way. The slopes of the 
■Rr.jf.dcra plateau, to tho we-t of Tendar and Bishunpur are 
covered with a poor type of forest sufficient for the needs of tbe 
inhabitants but containing- few largo trees. The Bajadeia 
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plateau itself, at an elevation o£ 3,500 feet, is now mainly denuded, 
but must have been covered with jungle at a comparatively re- 
cent date, ltouml the village of Hajfidera some of the original 
forest still remains, but it contains fciv large trees, as, owing to its 
elevation, the maximum girth which sal will attain probably 
does not exceed 4| feet. . The Sankh river rises in these forests 
nnd leaves the plateau through a narrow gorge containing virgin 
forest of fair liiil type, with sal trees np to five feet in girth, but 
tho forest is gradually being destroyed by the inhabitants of a 
village situated in the gorge, who are rapidly extending llicir 
cultivation and by contractors, In the undulating plateau of 
Barwe, through which tho Sankh flows, the country is almost 
devoid of jungle, even tho steepest slopes being flecked with 
cultivation. Tho destruction of tho forest in this tract is of com- 
paratively rcc:nt date and missionaries who havo resided here for 
the last twenty years state that on their first arrival dense forests 
surrounded their stations. In tho valley of the Sankh, south of 
Huilih, patches of belter forest aro found. Between Kondrti and 
Kulukcra on the western border of the district there is c, largo 
tract, of forest, but ns it has been worked for some time past by 
contractors for sleepers, it contains few IaTge trees. The flat 
country south of Kulrikera ispraclically denuded of jungle, but. 
the rooky ridge in Kurdeg thaua, near the southern border of 
the district, is well covered with second class forest, free from 
cultivation. Further east,!in thfuias Kochedcgs, Kolebirfi and Bano, 
the country appears at first sight to he covered with thick jungle 
but on a closer examination tho forests of Bitn, BhaunrpahSr and 
l’iilkot are found to contain few large trees and to have suffered 
from reckless cutting by timber contractors. The following table 
shows the area under jungle in the western and southern thanas 
of tho Gumla and Simdega subdivisions : — 
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Of the causes which have led to deforestation the most import"' 

‘ ant is the extension of cultivation, for, while other causes, such 
as the exploitation of forests by contractors, or reekless cutting 
for timber and fuel by tho cultivators, tend to lessen the density 
of the jungle and to prevent tho growth of large trees, reclama- 
tion of jungle areas for purposes of cultivation causes its total 
destruction. It is difficult to estimate the extent to which cul- 
tivation has been extended at tho expense of the forests during 
the last quarter of a century, as no detailed survey of tho dis- 
trict was made till the resent settlement operations. A compari- 
son, however, has been made between figures obtained during the 
recent survey and those obtained during the survey of tho 
Chota Nagpur estate in 1882. — St, and it has been found 
that in fourteen villages the' average net decrease in' tho 
area under jungle was 11 per oent. These villages were in the 
central plateau, and it is probable that in outlying tracts, in 
•which the population has increased very rapidly during the last 
25 years, the arai brought under cultivation, eilher 1dm- 
pnrary or permanent, is considerably larger. Though the 
reclamation might have been better regulated, extension of the. 
cultivated area was necessary in tho interests of the growing 
population, as a very high percentage of tho waste land, not 
under forests, is uniit for cultivation. Tho landlords have in 
most cases' consented to the reclamation, in return for a calami 
or increased rent ; and it is only in the case of absentee landlords 
that the reclamation has been carried out without their .consent, 
and sometimes without their knowledge. *’ J burning ", or a form 
of cultivation akin to "jhuraing", obtains in the remote parts' 
of the district. Under this system, tho trees are fellod from 
patches in the jungle, and burnt on the ground with tho under- 
growth, and the laud thus cleared yields poor crops for a few 
years and then is abandoned. The ipractico is undoubtedly 
very destructive of forests, and the value of the forest destroyed 
is entirely disproportionate to the value of tho crops raised, but 
the practice oan hardly he said to he very prevalent in the district. 

The seoond main cause is the sale or lease of forests to 
contractors aijd others. . Tho felling of large trees is open to 
no objection, but, even if the contractor is given a carefully 
worded lease, the owner of the forest is not able to supervise his 
work, or that of his agents, or lo prevent them recklessly thin,- 
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ning out the forest, Over-exploitation by contractors is very 
obvious in the jungles of Biru, Tamar, Basia and Bhaunrpahar, 
which were mentioned by Dr. Sebliek, in 18SS, as important sal 
forests, but now hardly contain a true from which a sleeper can 
bo made. This cause has always been in operation but has been 
more marked of recent years. The opening of the railway to 
Itiinclii and Lohardngii and the improvement of communica- 
tions byroad Las made timber more marketable and has led to the 
sale of jungles previously untouched. Moreover, since the settle- 
ment operations commenced, the abuse by the tenants of their 
customary right has given an impetus to sales, as the landlords 
naturally try to obtain as much profit as possible from the jungle, 
before all the valuable timber is felled. 

Apart from the sale of jungle to contractors and timber 
companies, much damage has been done to the jungle by the 
raiyats themselves. The decrease in. the area of the jungles and 
the increase in population has greatly enhanced the demand for 
timber bath for building purposes and for fuel, especially in 
the neighbourhood of Riiuchi and the railway. By the custom 
of the district, a raiyat has no right to yell wood cut from the 
village jungle but in some villages, where the relations between 
landlord and tenants arc strained, the raiyats have exceeded their 
right and cut the jungle wbolosale for purpose of sale, without 
the consent of the landlords. The practise is difficult to 
stop; if the raiyat is found cutting wood in the jungle, bo 
asserts that it is for bis own use ; if lie is found selling it' in 
the bazar, lie denies that it came from the zamindar’s jungle. 
In some villages the landlords exact a payment of so many 
rupees or annas from each farail y for the exercise of the right to 
cut wood and Bell it at tlic weekly bazar. This system is known 
ns laniatti and, though it has the advantage of securing some 
profit to the landloid, yet, as no restrictions are placed on the 
amount cut, it has ns much effect in lessening the density of the 
forest as tbo abuse by the raiyats of their customary rights. 
Apart from cutting timber for sale, the raiyats are also most 
wasteful in cutfing wood for agricultural purposes. A large 
tree will bo felled to make a plough or a door-post, or even to 
secure the honey secreted in its top. One of the worst forms of 
waste is the indiscriminate cutting of sal Eaplings to moke a 
fence round a house, ot even to make a temporary enclosure for a 
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wedding, when other less valuable wood would serve the same 
purpose. 

Other minor causes, which, if not active causeB of defores- 
tation, prevent the progress of natural reafforestation, are 
indiscriminate grazing, and tho practise of firing tho jungle. 
Grazing, especially of browsers, destroys the yonng trees. 
Firing, if carefully regulated, does not oause any very 
serious damage. The destruction of the undergrowth helps 
the growth of .the larger trees, and it is only the firing of 
young plantations whioh would cause any very marked 
denudation of. the forest area. The total damage caused by 
firing in the district is probably not very great as the zamindars 
usually take steps to prevent the firing of young jungles. 

The indirect effeots of the destruction of forests are difficult 
to estimate. Scientific investigations go to show that forests 
under sortie conditions increase the rainfall, by lowering the 
temperature of the surrounding air and thereby provoking' tbo 
precipitation of rain. In Ranchi district the masses of barren 
-rock, from which all soil has been . washed and on which all 
vegetation have been killed, were undoubtedly formerly covered 
with trees, and it is possible that this change in the physical 
nspeot of the country has had its effect on the climate, but there 
ore no statistics to show that the rainfall has decreased, or even 
that there has been any marked variation in the distribution. 
There is also no evidence to prove that the level of the sub-soil 
water has become lower. Considering the large areas still under 
jungle, ami the fact that tho country, as a whole, is well wooded, 
it is safe to conclude that deforestation in Ranchi has not vet 
reached the stage at which these serious effeots are noticed 

The direct effect of the loss of the forests are more obvious 

but are apt to be exaggerated. Many of them are purely l oca l 

and it is incorrect to draw any wide generalizations and to asse t 

that the district as a whole has become less fertile or ‘ ' . 

liable to famine and scarcity than it was In the days \rh 

forests were more extensive. A few fields may have b" ^ 

unfit for cultivation owing to tho loss of moisture caused 

radiation of heat from the barren rooky hills; i n a few v’ll / ^ 

inhabitants may be forced to use cowdnnn- for in*]* a f es ^ 10 

to rob the fields of the only manure they over wt. ■* ° n< * ^ lt!s 

the population may be unable to obtain juno-le nroffi areas 
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quantities as formerly anil are lias deprived of one of tbeir 
cliicf sources of food in years of bad harvests ; but it is fallacious 
to say that, because no famino' are known to bare occurred 
before 1807, the three famines sinco that date were duo to, 
or were intensified by, the diminution in the jungle area. Though 
generalisations, such as these, arc exaggerated, there is no doubt 
that the deforestation of the district is rapidly reaching a 
stage at which f'cjc effects will make themselves felt. Formerly 
the raiyats obtained without difficulty all the wood needed 
for fuel or for the construction of their houses or agricultural * 
instruments, and there was ample grazing-ground for ther cattle 
within a short distance of their villages. Already in the more 
cultivated tracts the raiyats are put to trouble or expense in 
getting timb ;r. The diminution of tbo areas from which 
limber can be obtained leads to excessive cutting in the 
rem lining jungles, while the deereaso in the grazing area 
similarly tendi le over-grazing of existing areas and thus prevent 
the natural regeneration of the forest. The effects of deforesta- 
tion, in fact, become in time the causes of further deforestation, 
and when, in addition to this, it is remembered that the culti- 
vators are accustomed to flatting timber in the most wasteful 
and extravagant manner, and tbit the landlords on their part 
arc endetvo tiring to miko as mueh immediate profit as possible 
by the sale of their properly to contractors, it will be recognized 
that measures are urgently required for the preservation of the 
existing forests. • 

, Various suggestions have been made as to the protective 
me tsnrest i ho adopted, but before describing these, it is neces- 
siry to give an account of the rights of the landlord and tenants 
in the jungle. 

Generally speaking, it may he said that the proprietary right BijjM of 
in the jungles of the' Ranchi district rests with the landlords, 
while the raiyats, who represent the ancient village communities, 
retain a right of nser for certiin purposes. This condition has 
arisen gradually. The aboriginal tribes, wbo first entered the dis- 
trict, found it covered with .virgin jungle and reclaimed land for 
cultivation. Jungle lauds were abundant, and each village 
community- extended the limits of cultivation and cut timber 
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for domestic and agricultural purposes, as it thought 'fit. 
Liter, feudal chiefs imposed their authority,' and received a 
small tribute aud exacted certain services, hut in no way 
dispossessed the descendants of the original Eettlers of their 
proprietary rights either in the cultivated or uncultivated 
land. The chiefs, however, gradually became Hinduized 
and both the chiefs themselves and the , Hindu settlers 
introduced by them came to acquire the position of landlords 
and were recognized' by the Courts as the owners of the 
soil. In early days, as the jungle land was still abundant, 
the landlords did not prevent the raiyats cutting all the timber 
they required for their own use, and neither raiyats nor landlords 
realized that timber had any commercial value. It is only 
within comparatively recent years that the jungle question has 
arisen. With the.increase of population, the decrease in the 
area of jungle, and the improvement of communications, both by 
road and rail, timber came to be a marketable commodify. 
Landlords began to assert their proprietary right, and met with 
no opposition from the raiyats, provided they were still 
permitted to cat for their own requirements. By . degrees 
the landlords imposed restrictuns, in some cases reason- 
able, and designed merely to prevent waste, in other cases 
unreasonable and designed to reserve the exclsuive proprietary 
right to themselves. The villages of the Ranchi district now 
present the jungle rights in three different stages of development. 
In the intact khitnlkalti villages of the Mundacountry the pro- 
prietary right in the jungles still rests with the khuntkatlidars, 
who have jealously and successfully opposed any interference 
with that right by the superior landlords. In the majority 
' 0 f v il] a ges the proprietary rights of the descendants of the 
original elcarers of the soil have passed to the landlord and 
the raiyats merely retain the ‘right to cut timber for fuel and 
domestic purposes. In a few villages the landlord has succeeded 
in establishing his sole proprietary Tight and some jungles are 
found, especially in the Sadr sub-dividon, -which arc designated 
rakhaioat, or reserved jungle of the landlord, in contradistinction 
to iaiawat, or jungle in which the raiyat still has the right to fell 
trees. . 
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In tiic ro'cord-of-rights prepared by the Settlement Depart- 
ment the customary rights of tho ratyats have been carcfnlly 
recorded. The tenants of village Uavo — 

(1) tho right to cut trees for the purpose of building and 

repairing their houses, for agricultural purposes, such 
ns making ploughs, and for fuel ; 

(2) tho right to grnzo their cattle in the jungle ; 

(S) the right to collect the fruit of tho maliud and other 
forest trees, and to gather other kinds of forest produce 
for bond fide domestic purposes. They have no right 
to fell timber or gather forest produce for sale. 

•Jrhese rights are subject to a quantitative limitation. Thus 
the raiyats have no right to out certain valuable trees, such a9 
jiimun, mahud, usan, haria, iusitm, palas and dm', nor can they 
cut tdl trees beyond a certain girth, about 27 inches in circum- 
ference at a height of three feet from tho ground, or, if they are 
heeded for the bond file purpose of making ploughs or carts, of a 
girth not exceeding three feet. Tenants of villages, in which (here 
is no jungle remaining, usually have the right to cut wood from 
the junglco of an adjacent village. This right is really a survival 
from the days when all jungles were open to all inhabitants of 
the district. The raiyats are not allowed to reclaim waste or 
jungle land without the permission of the landlord. 

The landlords have a full right to soil the timber of tho 
jungles hut, though the question has never been raised in the 
Courts, this right must bo considered as subject to the restriction 
that, in eo doing, they must not deprive the tenants of their right 
of user. In other words, tho landlords can only sell surplus trees, 
that is, trees which the raiyats have not the right to fell, and 
such trees as are not reasonably required for the satisfaction of the 
present or fntnre bond fide reasonable requirements of the tenants. 

The difficulty of the problem of forest preservation in Chota 
Nfigpur lies in reconciling these conflicting interests. In 1009 
the Government of Bengal appointed a Committee to make 
local enquiries os to tho extent of deforestation in Chota Nagpur 
and Orissa, and, on tho report of the Committee, decided that 
tho preservation of Urge tracts of jungle in these areas was an 
administrative necessity, and that, as there was no hope tint the 
progress of denudation would slacken, since the natural causes all 
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tdnded to its increase, it was the duty of Government to take 
action in the interest of the people. The provisions of the Bengal 
Porest Act VII of 1878 were not considered suitable. Under 
this Act a landlord may apply to have hie forest managed by 
Government as reserved or protected forest, but' experience bad 
shown that landlords had not taken advantage of this provision 
in the past and there was no reason to anticipate that the land- 
lords of Chota Nagpur would.mabe nse of it in the future, as they 
do hot yet appreciate the benefits of scientific .management, 
which may secure for them large future profits but deprive them 
of all present profits. Nor was it considered desirable to apply 
to Chota Nagpur those sections of the Act which give Govern- 
'ment the power -to take over certain tracts and enforce certain 
prohibitions, subject to the condition that the owner may claim 
to have the forest acquired. It' was thought that the cost of 
acquisition- was a bar to any action ,on these lines and that, ' 
apart from this, such action wonld not be acceptable cither to 
landlords or tenants and would cause considerable friction between 
them, as they would havo to adjust their joint claims to new 
conditions. It was therefore proposed to introduce a private 
- Forests Bill, the objects of which were — 

(1) to empower the Government to intervene, in the public 

interest, to preserve private forests from destruction ; 

and 

(2) to facilitate, or in some cases direct, the afforestation of 

private waste lands. 

The Bill gave power to the Forest officer in charge'of any 
forest of which Government had assumed control, to serntinizo 
leases, to supervise cutting and growing, and to prevent fires. 
Both landlords and tenants were to be left as free as possible to 
exercise their customary rights, but in extreme cases the Forest 
officer would havo power to close entirely blocks of forest and 
fines could bo inflicted on the village communities or, on the 
proprietors if damago was done to such closed blocks, either by. 
felling timber, by cultivation, or by grazing of cattle. The Bill 
was submitted to public criticism and the criticisms received, both' 
from the landlords and the missionaries who voiced the opinion 
of the 'aborigines, showed thfe great difficulty of reconciling their 
conflicting interests. Both - parties admitted the necessity, but 
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tie landlords' viewed with disapproval a measure which would 
result in expropriating them from their forests, . for a term so 
extended that it would in practise amount to permanencS, without 
giving them nny adequate compousatiou, and the raiyats feared 
that the powers given to tho Forest officers to enforce prohibition 
would result in depriving them of their customary rights, in 
particular of their right to tako jungle produce and to graze their 
cattle in the jungle, and that tho management of the forests would 
lot loose a number of forest ■ subordinates who would., practise 
extortion in various ways* In view of the opposition which 
the introduction of tho Bill would inevitably , stir up, the 
Government of Bihar and Orissa decided not to proceed with it. 

The system of State management whioh the Bill contemplated, 
bristles with difficulties, and an alternative suggestion that certain 
blocks of forest lands should be acquired by Government appears 
likely to meet with greater success. In such acquired blooks all 
rights both of landlords and tenants would be extinguished, and 
the blocks would be so selected as to leave in each village sufficient 
jungle to provide fuel and limber for the inhabitants and graz- 
ing for their cattle. The objection to such a measure is of course 
the expense involved, for, even though the forests reserved in this 
way would become of considerable commercial value, the initial 
expenditure would be probably very high, while it would also be 
a task of some difficulty to calculate the present value of the 
junglo. Comploto reservation, however, in this way would have 
the advantage that certain areas would become covered with dense 
junglo, and, if it bo a fact that forests do affect rainfall, such 
jungles would have considerable effect on the amount and distri- 
bution. As an alternative to acquisition, it has been suggested 
that- as a large number of estates in the district are under tho 
management of Government under the Encumbered Estates 
Act, Government in its position as Landlord of these estates 
should apply for the reservation and protection of certain areas 
uuder the Bengal Forest, Aot, thus setting a. good example to 
other landlords in the district. There is jio doubt that much 
good could bo done in this way j and during the long period 
.that heavily encumbered estates are under the management of 
Government there would be ample time for the recuperation of 
the forests. It is true that ou the release of the estates tho- 
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zamindar would have full power over, the forest and might, 
again dispose of it to contractors with a view to getting a large 
immediate profit, but the prinoipal objections to the proposal 
are that in many cases the estates are so insolvent that they oould 
with difficulty bear tho oost of an effective system of manage- 
ment by the Forest Department, and that this procedure oould 
only be followed in a very limited area and would involve tho 
imposition of restrictions and prohibitions by the Forest officer 
which would be regarded by the tenants as infringements of their 
customary rights. A further' solution that has been proposed 
aims at doing away with the antagonistic rights of landlords 
and tenants by partitioning the jungles. Each party would 
have full proprietary rights in its share, and there are reasons 
to anticipate that both raiyats and landlords, if they were in 
.sole possession, would come to realize the value of their property 
and tate steps to prevent its wholesale destruction. Though 
the aboriginal takes little thought for the morrow, and still less 
for future generations, even the aboriginals, and especially the 
' Christian aboriginals, might easily bo persuaded through the 
influence ^of the Missionaries to take the necessary steps for tho 
preservation of their own property. In . the course of the Settle- 
ment operations some examples were found 'of efforts on the part 
of the villagers themselves to preserve their forests. In some 
villages of Bero thana in which the jungle area was small, the 
• raiyats and their landlords had adopted a regular system of 
cutting blocks of the jungle in rotation for purposes of fuel, 
each block being left uncut for four or five years. The objection - 
that is usually raised to this proposal is that the partition could 
not he settled without friction between the parties. It is 
doubtful whether this objection is valid, as the antagonism 
which was formerly rife between landlord and tenants has died 
down as a result of the recent settlement operation's and, though 
'there is a remembrance of the agrarian disputes of the last half 
century, the main causes of dispute have been removed and 
both parties might be willing to accept a compromise of this 
nature. 

PraltorciU. Apart.from tho problem of the protection of existing forests ‘ 

flvn. there is the problem of reafforestation. At Tendar an interest- 

ing experiment was conducted by the people themselves ; iZl seed 
was sown some twenty years ago with satisfactory results and 
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ilicro is now strong i al copse covering several acres, but this 
experiment is the only instance of reafforestation by the raiyats 
themselves. The raiyats are reluctant to plant trees because 
there is no spccifio provision of the law that the man who 
plants anil rears the tree should become its owner. If the law 
was altered there is some hopo that the raiyate and landlords 
might ho cncouragc-d to carry out stjoh work themselves. 
Though in many places the soil has been washed away and re- 
afforestation thus rendered impossible, there are undoubtedly 
still large tracts in which forests might be raised, of greater 
value than the meagre crops at present cultivated. 
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■CHAPTER Vli. 


... NATURAL CALAMITIES. 

Famine dae to deficiency of rainfall may be said to be the 
only natural calamity from which the inhabitants of Ranchi can 
suffer. Floods arc rendered almost impossible, except for a very 
short period and within the narrowest limits, by the physical 
conformation of the country and the rapid discharge of the 
surface drainage. The crops in the lowest fields are sometimes 
injured to a small extent by very heavy folk of rain. When 
famine or scaroily has occurred, it has been due almost invariably 
to the failure of the rains in the latter part of August and in Sep* 
tember and October, The crops are in faot entirely dependent 
on tho. rainfall, as there is very little artifioial irrigation in the 
district, Zamindars occasionally construct tanks and landhs 
for the benefit of their Mas lands and the raiyats sometimes 
derive benefit from these reservoirs, hut of the total cropped area 
of the district (2,483 square miles), the irrigated area only 
amounts to 3,058 acres. Though the country is intersected bv 
numerous streams and rivers, practically no attempt is made 
cither by landlords or, tenants to utilize the water for irrigating 
the crops, Under present conditions a serious failure of the rain 
means famine through a large part of the district, while a partial 
> failure causes scarcity and distress. The water drains away from 
the uplands and even the higher lowlands with great rapidity 
and unless the crops on those lands receive a plentiful and 'con- 
tinuous supply of water, thBy wither and die very quickly. 

Two instances may be. given, of the benefits of irrigation 
In 1008, when famine conditions prevailed over a considerable 
part of Ranchi district, there was no scarcity in tho Dhalbhum. 
pargana of Singhbhum. The conditions wore exactly similar ■ 
but in Dhalbhum tho aboriginal villagers, in concert with tho 
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headmen, have constructed tanks and idndbs for irrigation, 
and by damming tlio streams and small rivers make use of the 
watcT for the fields of the villages on their hanks. The inhabit- 
ants of the tract are thus not dependent entirely on the rainfall 
and can resist periods of scarcity ■which play havoc with the 
people of Itiiuchi. In this same year, Ghaghra thana was part 
of tho area in which distress prevailed and famine was declared, 
but in three villages, in which irrigation b&ndhs had been 
constructed, little distress was experienced and good rabi crops 
wero obtained. 

Tho most important crop is the autumn and winter rioe/ 
The total area under rice amounts to 1,530 square railesforGl'Ol 
per cent, of the total cropped area, and of this the area under 
lhadoi, agtiani and gord rice is 750, 447 and 327 square miles, 
respectively. The gord rice which is grown on the better class . 
of uplands (frtnr) is the first to suffer from an early cessation of 
the -rains, and, next, the rice grown on the ehaurd, or higher low- 
lands, and in years of scarcity famine areas will generally he 
fouud to correspond with the areas in which there is the greatest 
proportion of the classes of land entered in tho settlement record 
as Don III nnd Don IV, with si high proportion of uplands. 
Such areas arc found in villages in the more backward tracts, 
where tbo land has been cleared at comparatively recent dates. In 
villages in tbo more intensely cultivated areas there are large 
stretches of low-lying rice lands, classified in the settlement as 
Don I or Don II, which remain moist for the greater part of tho 
year, and such villages arc little liable to scarcity. The areas 
most liable to famine are, thus, tbanas Bistranpur, Chainpur, 
ltaidih, Kurdog, Kochodega, and part of Gbaghri adjacent to 
Bishunpur. Bishunpur is probably the area which is" least able 
to resist conditions of scarcity. 

Though the importance of the rice crop cannot he over- 
estimated, there are other factors to be taken into consideration. 
In the Khnnti subdivision, the lac crop has an important bearin'* 
on. the prosperity of the people. IE lac is abundant and good 
prices arc obtainable, the people can resist famine, and their 
power to resist has been greatly increased by improved communi- 
cations. ' Before the opening of the railway, importation by road' 
was slow and difficult, but supplies from other districts can now be 
easily, obtained, and there is little doubt that in IPOS the distress 
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. afc any rate in the -parts round Ranchi, was alleviated hy tils 
importation by rail of over 6,000 tons of rice. Jungle pro- 
duce, in particular the maknd orop, also plays an important 
part in the economy of the district, and has been estimated to 
be equivalent to a two months’ supply of food. Both in 1897 
and in 1000, the partial failure of the mahta, crop greatly aggra- 
vated the distress; 

There is no record of famine in' early times. There was severs 
drought in 1820, 1828, 1827, and 1837, but in none of these 
years! was the distress sufficient to cause famine. Even' the 
great famine of I860 did not seriously affect the district. 
On the plateau coarse rice rose to the unprecedented price of 
Hi seers to the-rnpee, but though the people felt the pressure of 
scarcity to some extent, there was no- approach to actual 
scarcity, except in one or two places on the border of Mfinbhum 
where the price of rice rose as high as eight seers to the rupee, 
probably owing to heavy exports. 

In 1878 the rains began so late that only a portion of the 
Ihadoi orop could be sown. Later in the year, they fell in Bach 
torrents as to beat down the young orops, while from the 13th 
September till the following January there was an unbroken 
stretch of dry, hot weather. ‘ Distress was confined to the Five 
Parganas, and even in this tract tho construction of a few roads 
and the issue of land improvement loans amounting to Rs. 2,360 
were the only relief operations required. A bumper crop of 
mahud and of jungle fruits in 1874 served to dispell any ap- 
prehension of serious distress. The experience of those years led 
to the conclusion that famine need hot bo anticipated in tho 
district, and that oven scarcity would he confined to the Five 
Parganas, where the proportion of cJiaurd to gar'hd don is high. 
Subsequent experience has shown this conclusion to bo false. 
Since 1888 there have been three famines, in 1896-97, in 1899-1900, 
and in 1907-08. "Whether the distress was really greater in 
these than in previous years, is uncertain. Greater knowledge 
of the district, owing to improved communications, may have 
resulted in relief measures being taken to meet distress, which 
in former times would have passed unnoticed. But it is 
probable also that the destruction of the forests has led to a de- 
crease of jungle products, and thus deprived the people of one 
of their chief moms of resistance to famine. In ca ch of tho 
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recent famines the distress was greatly aggravated on the out- 
break of tbejrains, when the collection of jungle produce was 
ho longer possible, and on the first two oceasion*, there were a 
partial failure of the maltva fcrop. 

In 1807, though famiuo was ’never actually declared- in the 
district and relief operations were' oh’y carried ofi for a fdw 
inonths on a small stale, • there is roason tb belief that the 
sufferings of the people were great. The harvest of 1805 hdd 
been deficient, and in 1S96 the monsoon was very weak in 
August and September, the rainfall being only S‘08 and 3-08 
inches, respectively, ih those months against a nbrmal fall of 
18-07 and 8*70 inches. In October no rain fell. The raiufcill 
was also badly distributed, and in some places excessive ra : n did 
datnngo to the bftadoi crops. The whole district was affected, 
nnd the outturn of the rice crop was estimated at only eight annas. 
As the crop of the previous year had only leen ten - annas, life 
stock of food-grains was very ldw, while tho high prices obtain- 
able in oilier districts templed thu people to a reckless export of 
their slocks and drained tiro district of what little grain it con- 
tained* At first no apprehension of serious distress was entertiiued, 
nnd the only relief measures undertaken in April, May and June' 
were the opening of a few kitchen® at Ranchi and LoharJaga and 
work cn tho Rundu-Silli road. Tho price of rice hud, howCvcE', 
been steadily rising, In (be second half- of October lsf 6, it had 
risen from 11 to 9* seers, and, though the price fell slightly 
during the next two inonths, it rose steadily from February 1£97 
till it reached 6{' z seem in Juno and bfo seers at tl-.c end of 
July; in many markets only four seers could be obtained 
for the rupee. Contribntary causes to the distress were the 
partial failure of the tnafoia crop aud the total failure of the 
mango crop, while the break of the monsoon stopped the col- 
lection of jungle produce. Tho isolated position of the district 
nnd tho deficiency of carts precluded the import ition of grain 1 
during the rains, and it bc.auio clear that the people would not 
be able to surmount the calamity without assistance from 
public funds. Tho outbreak was sudden, sharp, and short-lived * 
and immediate relief operations had to be undo; taken in an aiea of 
790 square miles, south-west of Ranchi, the. worst tract bc’ug one 
of 100 square miles, west o? the tuifo.-dahlc K5.ro river, in Lapnrg, 
l’tisia aud Si-ai.' .Tint works were ojened, but faiW to uttj'.t.-t 
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labour, as the people preferred to support 1% on a meagre diet 
of junglej'products, without working, to obtaining a ration in- 
. Sufficient to compensate them for the expenditure of physical 
■energy. In all, 52,710 persons in terms of one day received 
relief in return for work j the average daily number being - 675, 
and the cost per unit per day being 9 pieB.- Gratuitous relief 
was the chief means of meeting the distress, 158,200 unite, in 
'■all being relieved in this way, the average daily number being 
2,012. The acute stage was of short duration and scarcely last two 
months. A bumper crop of gondii, seasonable weather and an 
increase in the importation of rice, owing to a bounty of one 
■ rupee per maund being given, had the effect of lowering prices, 
and the relief works • were closed at the end of ’August, and 
the kitchens in the following month. The total expenditure 
from public funds was Rs. 1,80,000. Only three deaths from 
actual starvation were reported, bnt cholera broke ont in epidemio 
form, and there was an exceptionally high mortality from bowel 
complaints, probably the result of an unwholesome diet of gondii, 
•unmired with rioe, upon constitutions already enfeebled by a low 
diet of jungle fruits and roots. In August and September alone 
the mortality was 2T] 8 per mile. 

The famine of 1900 was entirely due to the early cessation 
of the rains in 18^9. The monsoon was normal in June and 
July, but in the next three months the average rainfall (excSpt 
in thanas Silli 'and Tamar) was 9’08 against a normal district 
average of 24’S5, and in thanas Lohardaga and.Chainpnr only 
0-00 aud 7'70,'. respectively.' As a result, the winter rice erop'was 
a failure j the outturn for the whole district was only six annas, 
while in thanas Toto, Sisai, Lohardaga and Bishunpur, it was 
only three annas. The ihadoi crops were fair, bnt the r'aii, 
which is of little importance, failed absolutely. The mango and 
nahua trees, which might’ have yielded a three-months' food* 
, supply at a time when it was specially needed, prodnoed, in March 
1900, the worst crop known for years. In spite of these un- 
favourable oircumstances, the people showed 'great powers of 
enduranoo, and until April distress was nowhere so severe as 
to amount to famine. Test works were opened’ during March 
April and May in various parts of the district, bat it was not 
till Juno, that famine was declared in thanas Chainpur, Khunti, 
Sisai, Karts, Toto, Bishunpur, Lohardaga, Basis and Palkot. 
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• Tb» total »T#a Effected was about 5,180 square miles, with a 
population of 820,251, and comprised --roughly a tract, about 
70 miles long and SO miles wide, running from Iho centre of tbo' 
district to its extreme north-west corner. The areas, in which 
tbo distress was most saver', were tliana Karra and the adjacent 
parts of Sisai, and thanes Chainpur and Bishunpur. / Test works 
rrere also opened in ibanas Kancbi, Mfindar, and Kochedega, but 
tho distress in these parts was neither very general nor very acntc. ■ 

By the end of July GO relief works and 14 test works bad 
been opened, on which 10,271 persons were employed,- the number 
gradually increased, till, in the first week of September, over 
14,000, men, women and children were at work. Gratuitous 
relief was first given in Jnly and Was confined as far as possible 
to relief in kitchens, only (hose for whom such relief was 
unsuitable being given dry doles. The attendance reached its 
maximum of 8,5G1, in the week ending the 18th of August. 
Both relief works and kitchens were closed in the middle of 
September, when a good bhndoi crop had been harvested and 
there was a promise of a good crop of winter rice.- The cost of 
the relief operations was Hf. 2,02,9SG ; of which . Bs^ 1,11,030 
were expended on wages, Bs. 20,190 on doles and rations, and- 
Bs. 51,472 on establishment. The relief woiks undertaken were 
the construction of tanks and reservoirs, or of roads. The former 
are far the more useful, hut the peoplo preferred work on tho 
latter. 

The famino of 190S ought to havo found the peop’o in a 
position tesurmount it. Normal harvests from 1SU0 onwards 
bad been succeeded by bumper crops in 1905-07, but tbo bulk 
of tbo grain was exported owing to the impetus given to trado 
by the failure of crop s. elsewhere. The lac crop was also on tho 
whole good during these years, though the price of lac had fallen 
by more than GO per cent, owing to depression of trade in 
America. These favourable circumstances, combined with tho 
fact that, during tho pendency of the settlement operations, many 
raiyats withheld their rent, should hare caused more cash than 
usual to remain in the district. Unfortunately the aboriginal 
cultivator never looks ahead, and recklessly spends his ready 
money on clothes, amusements or drink; and ho was in no bitter 
position to tide over the bad harvest of 1907 than in previous 
vears. 
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• The famine . was again due to the early Icessation of the 
rains of 1907 and was intensified by the large export during 
that year. The total rainfall, though in excess of the normal, 
was very badly distributed ; August, with 25’Bl incheB of rain 
and .the first week of September ware abnormally wet, bnf, 
except for one or two looil showers, there was no rain after 
the Pth of September. Tho result was that the gord, or 
early paddy, suffered from the absence of sun in August, and 
gave an average outturn of only eight to twelve annas, while the 
winter rise, espjcially on the higher, or chattra, lands dried up 
owing to insufficient moisture, and though the outturn varied' 
throughout the district, it did not average more than eight 
annas, anl in Chainpiir ail Ta.n-.r thanis did not -exceed three 
annas. Tho oil-seed crops completely withered aal Ihi rahi was 
a total failure. Distress was general throughout the district, but 
the distribution of nearly t'ireo and a half lakhs of rupees in seed 
loans .assisted two-thirds of the district to tide over tho crisis. 
Ea-nino was declared only in the Gumli subdivision, intbanw 
Kurdeg, Koehedegi, Caainpar, Bisbunpnr, and Ghighra, an area 
of 2,231 square miles with a population of 287,238. Relief works 
were also necessary in Sini thini anl in part of Sonihitu, and 
test works were opened in Burma and p art of Tamar. The distin- 
guishing mirk of tho fa nine was the n ipreceJentedly h : gh 
price of rice throughout the district. By Dose mbs/ 19J7 if 
was liighor tba'n in tho famine of -1900 and nearly as high as 
in 1S97, and it rose gradually from eight soars to ithe rupee to 
five and, in some places, four seers. The classes chiefly affected 
were the poorer cultivators, whose holdings contained a large pro- 
portion of oh aura, lands, and the land-less classes. The first test 
work was opeaed in Bislounpur in February, bat the people held 
aloof as long as they could obtain a subsistence from jungle pro- 
duce. Even when thoy oims and prospected the work, they re- 
mained only a few days at a timo, were very suspicions, refused to 
oome far from their homes an 1 loathed a, set task to he done in a set 
time. The distribution of seed loans la April alleviated, and in 
som(Tplao:s entirely stived off, distress, and by the cad of Ufay 
only twelve relisf works bud been opened, the mijorityin Bishun- 
pur anl Chainpnr tlnnas. Tiie break of .the rains, contrary to 
experience in other (li-triots, intensified the distress and by the 
rnd.of June twenty-three relief Works Lad been opened! Famine 
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was declared in the sis thrums in the begiiming of July and 
the number on relief works rose rapidly. Gratuitous relief, 
which' began with the rains, developed very rapidly. Tho 
distress was at, its height in July and August. Tho largost 
number of workers in one day was 12,221 ; in tho middle of 
August 3*17 per cent, of the population of the declared area 
worn employed on the works, which by that time numbered 
35, while 2*47 per cent, were receiving gratuitous relief. 
Towards the end of August a good crop of gondii was harvested 
but afforded little relief, the price being 12 seers to the rupee as 
compared with 64 seers to tho rupee in 1000. As soon, however, 
ns the gorii crop began to come on the market, steps were taken 
to close the operations, gratuitous relief was terminated on latli 
September, and nil works were shut down by the 24th. During 
the hot weather all the relief works undertaken were the 
construction and repair of tanks anl bandits for the storage of 
water ; the rains made this work impossible and the construo- 
lion of roads was taken up.. Gratuitous relief was given in tho 
farm of money doles, distributed fortnightly at suitable village 
centres. Tho number of persons relieved, reckoned in terms of one 
day, was 1,27:3,799. The total expenditure, excluding seed loans, 
was Bs. 2,11,763, wages accounting for Bs. 1,12,958, gratuitous 
relief for 11s. 51,963 and establishment for Bs. 25,064, and tho 
cost per unit was 31 pics. Theirailway which had recently been 
opened greatly facilitated the import of rice to Bancbi and the 
adjacent parts, and the largo import had a great effectin steadying 
] rices throughout the district, even though the rice imported did not 
reach the outlying tracts. The number of emigrants, especially 
to the tea gardens, was unusually high, and this too may bo 
partly* attributed to tho increased facilities offered by the 
railway. The year was unhealthy, small-pox, fever and cholera 
succeeding one another, and the death-rate was 46*4 against an 
average of 23*4 per millefor the preceding five years. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


RENTS, WAGES AND PRICES. MATERIAL CONDITION 
OF THE PEOPLE. 

It has been shown in the Chapter on ’the history o! the 
district that the aboriginal tribes who cleared the lands several 
centuries ago were the original proprietors of the soil and paid 
no rent to anybody. As time went on, chiefs arose who exercised 
an overlordship over the village communities and received 
some'tribute and personal services from them. The chiefs by 
degrees became Hinduized and, to establish their supremacy on 
a firmer basis, encouraged Ilindu immigrants to settle in the 
■country and gave them grants of land and villages. The 
Hindu settlers’ were not owners of the soil and were entitled only 
to the tribute and petty services formerly rendered to the chiefs. 
With this they did not rest content; gradually they reduced 
the aboriginal proprietors of the soil to the position of ordinary 
tenants and succeeded in exacting more and more from the 
cultivators in the form of rent, prwdial dues and personal 
services ; they also deprived’ them of their cultivated lands or, 
taking' possession of the jungles and waste lands, brought them 
under cultivation’ and settled them on rent with other tenants. 
At the beginning of the 19tb century the agrarian struggle 
first took, definite -shape. The chiefs, or their grantees, sought 
to increase the charges on the land while the aborigines refused 
to comply with their demands, and the Kol insurrection of 1834 
was the attempt on the part of the latter to get rid of the alien 
landlords and recover their ancient lands and rights. Tha 
suppression of the rebellion strengthened the hands of the land- 
lords and the establishment of courts fended ' still further to 
improve their position. The officers .who administered the law 
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were often ignorant of local customs and failed to rocognixo 
the proprietary right of the Munda or the Oriion who was in 
no way fit to compete on anything like even terms with his 
Hindu antagonists. Many of the disputes, however, were 
never hronght to the Coutts but decided in the villages them- 
selves, success remaining with tho stronger party, and this 
fact accounts for tho wide divergence between the incidents of 
tenancies in different parts of the district. In a few villages, 
known as Mundfiri khitnlkatti villages, the ancient system of 
land-tenure still survives nnd the descendants of the original 
Bottlers arc still the co-proprietors of the land included in tho 
boundaries of the village, paying only a quit-rent to the superior 
landlord ; in others the ancient system is found in various stages 
of decay, the head of the village community, or his sneoessor in 
interest, has acquired the position of a landlord, while the other 
members have been reduced to the position of ordinary raiyats 
but bold their lands on privileged terms ; and finally there are 
the purely zaminduri villages in which no trace of the ancient 
villngo community can be found, save pcihapB in the existence 
of a few monolithic burial stones. 

The Mundnri khunlkatti village usually contains three MonilSri 

dements, namely — (a) the Mvnliatlidan ; (i) the parjat or 
raiyats, and (e) the subsidiary artisan classes. The khtnlkai- 
tidars are the descendants in tho male line of tho original 
founders of the village. They ore tho owners of the whole of 
the area included in the village boundaries and are responsible 
for the payment to the superior landlord of a fixed annual rent, 
which represents the tribute which the founders, or their 
descendants, agreed to pay for the support of their feudal chief. 

The rent is made up out of the chandai, or subscriptions, of 
the various iittnl&aUidart, hut the subscriptions of most of 
them haro been reduced and the deficit is made up by tho 
rents paid by the pa'jas, or raiyats, who hold laud under the 
joint brotherhood. The duty of collecting the subscriptions and 
paying the quitrrent to the superior landlord Tests with the 
Munda, or civil held of tho village community. Originally the 
I* than was tho hend of tho village both in civil and religious 
matters, but he gradually left to the Munda this distasteful task 
which involved intercourse with alien landlords and alien 
officials. The villages were also united into groups of ten or 
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' twelve known as pa l (is, and afc tie head of each paiti wal 
, the Manki, whoso duty, like that of the Munda, was to collect 
the chantlas of the villages and pay thorn to the landlord. 
Pattis are now found as a working unit only in the east of 
-Khimti thana, which is known as the Manki paiti. Tho 
Ifutda was not' the landlord or owner of the village, nor Waa 
the Mariki the owner of the group of villages, but he wtts allowed 
•to retain half the qhit-rents collected by him as Jtis share. The 
villages of a paiti afa thus divided into two Categories, thakut 
villages, or those which pay contributions for the landlord's share 
"of the rent, -and clutputa villages, or those which contribute 
the Manki's share. The chdndas payable by the members of the 
village community and by the various .villages composing a pal It 
appear to have been fixed in' an arbitrary manner and vary 
enormously. The amount of the subscription of each Muitl- 
kdttidar no doubt corresponded originally with his Bharo of the 
cultivated ' lands which ho inherited, bnt as tho individnal 
Ichantkdttiildr had the right of reclaiming uncultivated lands, 
no such correspondence is now found to exist. The Munda 
and Pahnn frequently pay nothing. After the rebellion of 1832 
pattas were granted to the MSnkis fixing tho rent payable by 
the patti. 

; In tho recent Settlement operatiens 156 intact Mundnri 
khuhlkdlli villages were found, with an area Of 144 square 
miles. Tho total rent payable by these villages to the superior 
landlords is Rs. 8,018, of which Rs. 1,735 are paid by the 
parias holding land under the khnnlkattiddrs. The average 
total rent of a village, including the commuted value of prrcdinl 
conditions, is thus only Rs. 10-4-0, while in Khunti thana the 
average ccntribution paid by each of the khintMilidars is only 
14 annas. The excess amount collected by the Mnndas from 
the khvnikaitidars and parjas over the actual rent payable to 
the superior landlords is only Rs. ,403 or less than Rs. 5 per 
village. This small amount is usually spent on entertaining tho 
" Raja’s " peons and tahsildors when they visit the village. 
The extent to whi h the Mankis have been deprived of their 
position as heads of. tho paiti* is shown by the fact that 
of tho 15G Mundari khur.tkCitti villages there are only 
59, of which the rents arc still payable to them. In the remain- 
ing villages the -rights of the Mankis have been pcrmaneuflv 
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alienated to khorposhdars, jSgirdiin and others. The villages in 
nhicli the old system still survives are with three exceptions in 
Khunti Ihnna. 

Special provisions for the protection of Mundfiri hhmiliitUi 
tenancies were laid down in the Cliota Krgpur Tenancy 
(Amendment) Ait, 1003, and have been reproduced in tlio 
Act at present in force.' The chief provisions arc that snch 
tenancies arc not transferable by sale, whether in execution of a 
decree or otherwise ; that mortgages or leases can only he given 
subject to icrtain restrictions and that no suits can ho brought 
for arrears of rent, which, are only recoverable by Ceitificalo 
procedure. 

The 3jtindnri Ihunlkiilli 6ystom no doubt at one lime 
obtained over the greater part of the district. Various causes 
contributed to Us breakdown. The Mnndts IhemEelves Were 
ignorant, shy, and uncivilized, and were no mitch for the more 
advanced races with which they were brought into contact. 
Tiie zamindnrs and moncy-icndeis were eager to obtain possession 
of the villages and reduce the Muut&SUidars to the position 
of ordinary roiyats and were ass'sted in their a'tcmits by the 
courts who were ignorant of the customs of the country and 
unable to appreciate Iho position of the cultivators In many 
eases the process by which the communal system was 
broken down woe somewhat as follows : — The headman 
of tho village endeavoured to secure for himself a superior 
position. Ho did so in various wars; he appropriated to 
himself the rents paid by the parjat for additional lands which 
they were allowed to cultivate, though any such payments 
should have been used to red u re the contributions payable by 
each of the members of tho loaimunity ; he assumed tonlrol 
over tho jungles and waste Lnds and disposed of them without 
reference to the co-proprietors. Ho ran into debt, borrowed 
money from the local money-lender, and executed a document in his 
favour, in which he pledged tho whole village as his security, 
lie failed to pay the quit-rent to the superior landlord, often 
because tho other ihuftkattidiTt became jealous of him and 
refused to pay their contributions. He was sued in tl.e couris 
cither for his debts or for the arrears of rent, and the cooit', find- 
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ihg Iilan to lie the rent-receiver, not unnaturally regarded him as the 
sole proprietor and sold tho Tillage in exeautmn of the decree 
to the money-lender or superior landlord. The intruder, who 
thus succeeded to tho interest of the Munda, cirried on the 
process. He sued the kh tt n tka.lt idars for their arrear contribu- 
tions as if they were ordinary raiyats, dispossessed them of 
llicir holdings, and either cultivated them himself or settled them 
with other, preferably Hindu, cultivators. Thus in many 
cases the breakdown of the system was due to tho greed of the 
Munda ; iu a few c ises it was duo to political agitation. The 
Sardais, especially during the years 183.-92, refused to ac- 
knowledge obligations to auy landlord bolow tho State and 
induced the khnntkaUiddn to withhold their rents from the 
Manki. The Munda* were sued, and being wrongly regarded by 
the courts as proprietors, tho whole village was sold. Both 
Revenue and Civil courts showed themselves equally ignorant of 
local customs, and even Government officials have been respon- 
sible for the destruction of the system. An example is' to be 
fonnd in parga,na Siri which at the time of the Mutiny was found 
to be an intact k'nmik&Ui area. The juglrdan of a portion of 
this area endeavoured to get some of their lauds recorded as 
manjhiltas in the Hhuinhari Survey, but the - Special Commis- 
sioner fonnd that tho area was khnntkdUi and that no 
manjltihat land could exist in it. The estate soon after came 
under the management oE Government under the Encumbered 
Estates Act, aud the Manager, whether through ignorance or 
through a mistaken zeal for the estates under management, 
accepted an cx-parle statement of the proprietor that there was 
manjhitat land in tho village for which the headman paid rent, 
brought a suit for a declaration to this efEect and obtained a 
deerec. The tahsildurs made farther encroachments and at the 
time of the recent Settlement operations tho original status of the 
village had been so far destroyed that tho IdtuM'Ulliliirt paid 
rent individually and had lost their proprietary rights in the 
village jungle and waste. In the neighbourhood of Tamar the 
system was destroyed by the constant aggression of tho “ Rajas 
of Tamar who, for three generations, hove taken advantage of 
accidents, such as the minority of a Manki or a Munda, or even 
employed downright force in breaking down the rights of tho 
Men das. 
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A( (lie recent solllcmeut 130 square miles were found to be 
in possession of Alunduri khitniktUiitlSfSj apart from the intact 
Mumluri kivulkatli villages which have been described above. 

From the Alundfiri khmttaltl tenancies we may pass on to 
describe the bhiinhari tenancies. Bhvinliitiis a local variant for 
th.> word khvntialti, and many of the MPinkari villages are 
villages in the same stage of decay as the broken Alundari 
khnntkatti villages. The term, however, had a somewhat 
wider significanio than the term khnnlkalti and includes 
not only lands held by the descendants of tko e persons who 
settled in tho district long before the landlords established 
themselves, but also lands reclaimed by more resent settlers, who 
c-annot, therefore, claim the same proprietary right as the khunt- 
/.aHidiirt. It was to protect these tenures ar.d to put a stop to the 
miuurous disputes between the aboriginals and the landlords over 
them that Act II (B. C ) of ItiGO was passed.' Under that Act 
special Commissioners were appointed who had power to survey 
and demarcate the privileged lands of tho tenants [ bhianhan ) 
and the privileged lands of the landlords (miinjkihut). They 
also had power 10 icsioro to possession persons who had been 
dispossessed of lands of b/ivin/iSri or manjkihai tenure at- any 
period within twenty years before tbe passing of tbe Act. Tbe 
record was dcchv.od to be final and cmolusive of tbe incidents of 
tbe tenures recorded, and it was further provided that after the 
publication of the records no binds not mentioned in the register 
should be bold to be of bkvinh«ri or munjhihat tenure. Tbe 
tthvu kbit! tenancies are thus all (ho lands rcccrded in the register 
which w..s prepared between the years 1SC9 and ItSO under 
Ibis Act. The record was in many ways defective ; no definition 
of " bbrittiari” was given, and the decisions of the Commis- 
sioners must have bren to some extent arbitrarily made, while 
many cultivators, either from ign iranco or owing to tlic per- 
suasions of their landlords, failed to claim their lands. In spile 
of these defects, the record bad tho great advantage of finality, 
and in tho recent Settlement operations the Settlement officers 
had no difficulty in identifying these privileged lands. In- 
cluded in tho term bhrinkfiri arc certain cognate tenures : — 

(0 J tlvikheta, or devil's acre ; this term is applied to lands 
which are ded.caled to the worship of the village 
spirits {!' •<■/). The lands arc cither the prop: rty of 
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a particular Mhnt, or class, and are cultivated by a 
member of the limit, -who devotes the proceeds to 
propitiating the family ghost, or they are the property 
of the village community and are made over to the 
Pahan, whose special duty is to sacrifice to the village 
llntls. In the Munda country, the office of Pahiin 
is hereditan-, but in the Oraon country a new Pahan 
is usually selected with the aid of the magic slip or 
winnowing basket from the Piilian Khtint every three 
years. In bath areas the land is seldom actually 
cultivated by the Pahan, but is settled by him with 
an under-raiyat for a period of three years. 

(it) Pithdni and dalihatdri. — These lands are also held by''" 
the village priest for the performance of certain sacri- 
fices. 

(Hi) Pdnhhard. — These lands are held by the Pahan J s ' 

* assistant in return for carrying water and cooking 
during the sacrificial rites. 

(if) Mahdtoi Mandat. — These are service tenures held by 
the village headman, who is known as the Munda in the 
Munda country and the Mahto in Orfion villages. 
The Mahto is usually elected from the Mdkto K/idnl 
and in some villages the election has to be approved 
by the zatuindSr. In new zamiudari villages the 
Mahto is practically tho.agent of the landlord. 

BATiinhari tenancies arc usually held rent-free or on payment ' 
of a small quit-rent. The holders also had to pay certain prai- 
.dial dues and render certain services, which have now been 
commuted into a cash rent. A Ihuinhari tenancy is not 
liable to any enhancement of rent ; it is a tenure under the law 
but for all practical purposes may be regarded as a raiyati 
tenancy, held under certain favourable conditions. 

The total area of thaiuhari lands found in ‘ the recent settle- 
ment operations was 215 Equare miles j at the time of the'Jihuin- 
hari Survey the area was larger, but since tint date a considerable 
proportion has pissed to the possession of the landlords by sale, 
dispossession and abandonment. 

The land in possession of cultivating niyats is known as 
tiijhfi in contradistinction to the mdnjlnhds laud which includes 
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all land cultivated by the landlords or their servants. The 
rajhiis land includes chat lisa , vtlakar and korkar, Chniiita is 
a tenancy consisting of lowlands (den) with a Quantity of up- 
lands (I a nr) thrown in. For snob lands a higher rent is usually 
paid than for other classes of lands, no doubt because they arc 
of superior quality. In addition to the cash rent, prsolial dues 
( rain mils ) were ordinarily leviable and predial services 
(ifffiiri) were rendered, but all such conditions have been 
commuted into ea=b rent in the Settlement operations. If there is 
no complementary upland, or lagan tilnr, the tenancy is known 
ns mn r it chat/iea. 

Ultakur, or batkat, is also a tenancy of don only, usually*- 
of inferior quality to that contained iu a chattiia holding. 
Suth lands arc assessed to rent generally at half the rates 
of chat lira lands and sometimes at an even lower rate. No 
rakvmith arc payable. The name vtlakar is Slid to be 
derived from the fact, the raiyat only paid rent (to r) in the* 
years in which he raised ( nlkao } and cut a crop (bal), and 
it is stated by II r. ‘Webster in his report on the tenures of 
Cliotfi NtV-pur, written in 1S75, that by the custom of the 
country no length of possession gave the holders any rights 
of ocuip.moy, and that it was only in one or two villages 
that any such claim was put forward and then only by alien 
tenants who wished to introduce the Bihar custom. This dis- 
tinction, however, appears to have lapsed and tenants of nttakar 
lands now have the same rights as the tenants of chattiia lands, 
Korkar is the general term applied to a tenancy consisting of Tice 
lands which have been made by the raiyat himself by the conver- 
sion of uplands, jungle, or waste lands. Dr. Davidson reported, 
in 1S30, that no rents were payable for these holdings, the 
tenants only being liable for about 15 days’ service, apparently 
irrespective of the urea of the holding. This custcm no lorgcr 
prevails, though in a few villages, in thanns Mcndd and Kuiu, 
korkar lands have been found to have been held rent-free since 
before the Ihfiinhari Survey. The general custom of the 
district is that during the preparation of the lands, t.e., for the 
first three or four years, no reut is payable ; after that lands are 
assessed at half the rate payable for chattiia holdings. The 
custom, however, i not uniform. In B.'ru, where the area of 
euth lands is large and where the preparation of new korkar 
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lands is going on apace, the same rates are levied as for cltallm 
holdings ; in Silli ten-sixteenths of the oidinary rate is charged ; 
in some areas haif the rate for uttahar holdings is levied. 
The custom of half-rates is recognized to he equitable by 
both la ndlords and tenants, bat some powerful landlords have 
succeeded in overriding the custom. By a well-established 
custom which has been recognized in the present Tenancy" 
Act, a raiyat who prepares korltar acquires a right of 
occupancy in it at ones, and it is also a general custom that the 
raiyat shall obtain the consent of the landlord before preparing 
such lands. It was, however, formerly a common practioo for 
landlords to allow a raiyat to prepare koikar for three or four 
years and then, when the land had become valuable, sue him 
for ejectment as a trespasser. This practice has now been 
prevented by tho Tenancy Act which requires the landlord to 
bring tho suit within two years from the date on which the 

• cultivation of the lands was begun. 

According to the custom of the country, uplands [tanr) are 
complementary to the holding of lowlands [don), and hence no 
cash rent is payable for them. It 13 only in the more intensely 
cnltivated portion of the district that tanr lands are found in 
addition to those which aro included in the chatlisa holding. 
"When, a cash rent is assessed on such lands they arc known as 
damgat tanr J when a rent-in-kind is paid, of the quantity of 
seed required for the fields, they are known as matioar tanr. 

Prmiial conditions are defined in the .Tenancy Act as "condi- 
tions or services appurtenant to the occupation of land, other 

• than the rent, and include rakumalt payable by tenants to the 
landlords, and every mah/uf, mangan and madad, and every other 
similar demand, howsoever denominated, and whether regularly 
recurrent or intermittent"’ These conditions are locally known 
as ralnimdls and began. Ia tho recent Settlement operations 
all prmlial conditions liavo been commuted into a cash rent, and 
the record and commutation are final and conclusive. Under 
the present Tenancy Act no tenancy can be created with praedial 
conditions attached nor can new pradial conditions be imposed 
on any existing tenancy. Thus both rakumatt and began have 
been finally abolished and may bo said to be now only of 
historical interest. 
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It Lap sometimes been contended tint both ralamiilt, which Itafcuaiatj. 
are a species o£ abiciib and begati are not. leviable in Cholil 
Ni gpur, in'ismuch as zamindurs were enjoined by section 31 of 
Regulation VJ11 of 1793 to consolidate all such charges and 
wore prohibited by so. lion 35 from imposing any new abwabs or 
taaHuft. Regulation IV of 17 ill, however, specially exempted 
the zamindfirs of "that part of Zila Riimgarh wlreh is included 
in the Sonbah of Ribar " from the op "ration of the rules con- 
tained in rcrtic n 51 of Regulation VIII. The landlords were thus 
not forced to cansolidalc existing charges but wore forbidden to 
impose new ones after tliat date. Rut tbo law was not known to/ 
or was not observed by, the landlords of Chotfi Nagpur, and tbo 
claims of the landlords to levy additional raktmali were upheld 
by the civil and revenue courts. In 1793, the rahmal and began 
leviable were no doubt insignificant, but the Hindu jaglrdars, 
anxious to get as much profit as posi ib!o from the land, gradually 
inorcascd lliem, and during tbc whole of the 1 9th century there 
was a long-continued struggle over their imposition. Attempts 
wore mado to put a elop to thorn by executive order. In 1827, 
the Magistrate of Riimgarh isnted a proclamation enjoining 
their total abolition, whicli apparently met with some success, aB 
Dr. Davidson, Principal Assistant to iho Agent, wrote iu 183'J as 
follows “ These ahmifo were a fruitful sourcB of oppression 
to the Tvols, but fortunately they have been abolished for the 
last ten or twelve years by an order of the Magistrate of 
Ramgarh. The Raja complains greatly of the hardship of this 
order and at.my first- ooraing herd made same enquiry into tbc 
subject, but found the demands so enoimous that to enforce them 
would ruin the whole country. They nro well got rid of and 
ought never to be revived in any shape". The landlords, 
however, continncd to levy these duties and to add to their number, 
in sjilc of these orders ar.d in spite of a decision of the High 
Court, in the case of Urjan Sabi rerun Anand Singh, that no 
cesses could he legally levied in Choti Nagpur in which ActX 
of 1S39 was in force. It is doubtful whether tbiB decision was 
correct, but whether correct or not, it certaiuly did not stop the 
leva. The landlords also had some claim for consideration for, 
as Mr. Olipliant, the Deputy Commissioner, pointed out in 1875 
"it was obviously improper to prohibit the levy of all cesses 
without affording the zemindars an opportunity in the first 
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instance of commuting these' dues to rent”, Hakumats, too, or 
some of them/ may be regarded as a species of produce rent for 
the tint lands and, as such, were not prohibited by any of 
the Acts or Begulations. The legality of their imposition was 
at length recognized by Aot I of 1S79, which provided for their 
commutation. Little use was made of these provisions, and 
during the last twenty years of the 19th century the landlords 
became more exacting in their demands, especially of compul- 
sory labour ( legari ), while the tenants, aided by the Christian 
missionaries, became mere strenuous and successful in their 
refusal. The Commutation Act of 1897 permitted either party 
to apply for commutation and, though many applications were 
made, nothing like a general commutation of predial condi- 
tions took place. It was not till the Settlement operations of 
1902 — 1910 that the problem was finally solved, and a stop put 
to these exactions which had been the most fruitful source of 
agrarian discontent. The commutation then carried out was fair 
as far as possible to both parties. The criterion of liability was 
local custom or usage, or contract, and, though in some cases the 
landlords have suffered a diminution of income owing to the 
fact that illegal and unauthorised dues, not sanctioned by custom, 
were disallowed, yet it -may be said that on the whole they have 
been liberally treated. The levy of any new oisses had been 
forbidden in 1793 and though this levy hal been at first tacitly 
and afterwards openly recognized, yet there is no doubt that the 
landlords had in many cases carried these enactions to excess, 
and by so doing had hindered the development of the country. 

The most common kind of raktimats were payments of » rid, 
sarguja, gondii, cotton, paddy, straw, and Her, and were in 
reality a produce-rent consisting of a fixed quota of the produce 
of the uplands insluled in a challUa tenancy. The other class 
of raktimats were miscellaneous, and sometimes irregular, dues, 
payable on certain specific occasions or for certain specific 
purposes. The following examples will suffice to show their 
nature : Dasai, a payment made to the landlords on the occasion 
of the Basdhara festival, sometimes in the form of goats or 
buffaloes for sacrifices, sometimes in oish { dasdin salami). 
Zaurdan ghi was a small quantity of gtii given at the same 
festival. 
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JIMta was a payment, «n»Hy i" kind, to meet the censes . 
of the landlord and his servants when they v, sited the village. 
y««MS« ^ a contribution of rice made at ^winter bamst. 

Mwla l AS* was paddy taken by the landlord in o£ 
fnlt . The landlords used to import salt and exchange >1 at tl.e 
rate of one seer of salt for a tit of paddy. The payment was 
still made, even after the'fmpoit of salt was discontinued Dal 
mdSra or dflk ccss urns a cess originally levied by ^nulor s 
meet the expenses of the Government cess. The d.ik ccss 
Wflfl abolished in 1907, and though some landlords continue o 
levy it, it was not commuted in the Settlement options i, as.rt 
was not paid for the use or occupation of land. Band Lilian 
was the charge made for writing rent receipts. As Landlords 
are now required bylaw to give rent receipts, free of cost, its 
value was not allowed in the commutation proceedings, iiahua 
oil and wahttabaheri were taxes paid for the right to take mahia 
flowers .and fruit. Paw** and DiicSni were contributions pa id l>y 
tbo jttgirtir* to th<> Maharaja’s record-keeper {fa arc) and duel a. 
Formerly tho landlord used to exact from the villagers the 
best bullock of the herds but, after the custom was discontinued, 

a cash payment known as bardocli was made. Thann kharcho, 

was a ccss levied for the upkeep of the police, for which the 
Maharaja and the jafirdart were responsible, and continued 
even after the police were taken over by Government. 

At tho time of tlio settlement it was found in most villages 
tlmt the payment of r ala malt in kind had ceased and that their 
money values were collected instead, and in some cases they had 
been commuted to Re. 1 or lie. -l-S per unit of land. Some of 
tho miscollaiVcous charges such as data! were levied on lorlar and 
utlalnr as well as chattiia tenancies. The incidence of raliuitdls 
varied considerably from village to village. 

Jtrtjari consists of a number of days’ labour given by tho DcgSri. 
mivals free of charge to ilie landlord for the cultivation of his 
Hut lands, or as personal service. There is no doubt that from 
.the earliest times tho landlords exaated a considerable amount of 
service from their aboriginal raiyats. What was. tho ground for 
this is uncertain j Dr. Davidson in his rcpoitof lS39advanccs the 
theory that the labour was given for their bclJ'bcjjdri , or service 
holdings and for their Ihitinjutri and lorlar lands which they 
held rent-free or at a quit-rent. The special ctmmisiionois of 
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the MUinhiri Survey also found that bhidnhari land was held 
rent-free, hut that the holders had to render, sometimes, as much 
as 80 days’ service. The enquiries of the Settlement officers 
go to show that it was a recognized incident of every holding for 
nearly a century. Even in the earliest times the system was 
much abused ; Dr. Davidson in 1839 issued a proclamation that 
under no circumstances should landlords levy more than a fair 
amount of begdri , which was reckoned to be about 16 days. 
Similar proclamations were issued at other times, and in 1890 
when the disputes over began had booome very acute, owing to 
the spread of Christianity, Mr. Grimley, the Commissioner, with 
the authority of Government, issued a proclamation limiting it 
to 14 days. The incidence of began varied from thana to thana 
and village to village in the same way as the incidence of raku- 
mats, and the amount of service rendered depended on the relative 
strength of landlords and tenants. In villages', [such ’as those in 
Chainpnr, Koohedegi and Kurdeg thanas, in which the aboriginal 
inhabitants had become Christians en masse, it was found by the 
Settlement Department that no began had been levied for periods 
varying from 6even to twenty years. The landlords had been 
foroed to give way to the united opposition oE their tenants and 
either lease out, or cultivate by hired labour, thoir Mas lands. 
On the other hand, several zamiadars claimed that their right to 
began was only limited by their requirements, and in Bishunpur 
thana one landlord was found to have actually succeeded in levy- 
ing 50 to 60 days’ labour annually from each of his raiyats. The 

began rendered in a typical village was fonnd to be about 10 to 
15 days, made up as follows : — 

3 days’ ploughing (Mr), 

3 days’ digging (kori), 

3 days' planting or sowing (rojjni), 

3 days’ cutting (tatni), 

1 day’s thrashing (tnisni), 

1 day’s storing the grain (mardldnilhi), 

1 or S days’ carrying the landlord’s burden on his 
journeys (acs bides). 

In each case the period of labonr was generally limited to about 
half a day, and, as the raiyat received food and drink from tho 
landlord, the cash value of a day’s service rarely exceeded one 
anna, and was therefore commuted at this ralo by the Settlement 
officers. 
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Land measures in llic ordinary sense o£ the term do not exist C»ili reMs. 
in Hitachi district. Tie local term for the area for which rent is j^a” 0 . 
payable does not represent any uniform superficial area but the Measurement, 
amount of land for, which a certain quantity of seed is required. 

Thus a 1st of land represents the area for which a foil of paddy 
seed is required. A foil, however, as a measure of quantity, is 
itself indeterminate and varies in different parts of the district from 
twenty seers to ono mnund, according to the size of the pail a or 
measure nsed. Further, the amount of seed depends npon tho fer- 
tility of the soil, and it is thus impossible to express these units in 
tho terms of any standard measure, such ns acres or bighas. The 
area of a tenancy is usually described with refereneeto tho unit in 
vogue for tho lowlands [don) and these units are known as pawiis, 
annas and hats . The pawii and tho annii nro the units most 
generally used but they nrc oven more indeterminate than the 
foil, which is used for Loth lowlands and uplands in the Sfundii 
country j thus in Ghfighra thana a pared corresponds to the area 
which can ho sown with two to ten hats of seeds according to 
the locality. Tho subdivisions of tho anna, and pawii differ in 
various parts of the district. Thus inpsrganas Khukra, Korambe, 

Kuru, Lodhma, Jaspur and Omedanda, 2 hanis mako 1 /hinted, 

2 kanwas make ono pared and •}■ parade mako ono h/iari ; in par- 
gana Bcllaiddi, 2 kanis mako one H tired, 4 kanwas make one piwti 
ami *1 pawiis make o*c Harr ; in parganas Biru, Basis, Doisa and 
Ffilkot, 2 Kants mako ono kartan', 2 kaniisis make ono hantea. 
and i hantcat make ono anr.5. In some villages the hanwii 
denotes the samo area as an anna. In somo parts of the district 
tho rupco is used and in this measure four annas equal ono pared 
ahd four pared j equal one rupee, and it is probable that this mea- 
sure denoted originally tho area for which one rupee of tent was 
paid. The hat is subdivided into two hhaiitlit and forty pa Has. 

In Tori parg.ma den land is measured by pallisj 20 dhur s equal 
one hatha, 20 kathas equal one hara and 3 haras equal one patti ; 
the area of a pa/ft varies from two to four lighat. In parts of 
Clminpur and Bisliunpnr thanas, on tho level liill-tops, known 
as the pd/e, laud is measured in hats or ploughs, and the rent is 
assessed on tho number of plonghs which the niyats possess. 

Another reason for the differenoe in tho size of the unit, even 
in the samo village, is that pawas or annas which abut on up- 
lands have been increased in size by the caltivator who has 
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enl-ir-ed Lis rice-land by ierracing and taking m portions o! t o 
upland while other cultivators having land in less favourable 
su roundings have to be content with tbe.r original pm. ^ 
her when new cultivators settle in a village, they are usna by 
•ec uired to pay a higher rent, and a simple way of doing tins 
was to o-ive them a smaller pawd but make them pay e ens om 
Z Bt this system rents were often illegally enhs.ee - 

Iif the settlement record the ores of all tenancies has been record- 
ed in acres and decimals and the people are gradually becoming 
acquainted with this standard and are realizing the advantage o 
‘a determinate measure over the indeterminate measure previou y 

in force. .. , , 

■ Dmino the agrarian straggles of the 19th century the land- 

lords not" only increased the predial conditions but also larg $ 

enhanced the cash rents. The enhancement of the rents of hold- 

ino-s other than korlcar by private contract was prohibited by > 
mgs uu the decisions ot the. 

Ch Z Se^vision of’ <h. law fntile. The .land- 

loixls frequently persuaded or forced the raijats into a S' cc,n 5*° 

If. enhancement of^ renh *££ 

tL-b^rhTactually paid, even though.it was admitted to 
been enhanced quite recently. Another, favourite device of 
the landlords for obtaining the sanction of the courts to enhan 
, r w-s to sue the raiyats for a sum in excess of what 
” CS ° 1 hn q y p a id. False account books and jamdbamlis 
y la d for the beneht of the court, receipts for the 

cahlnccd rates, and not for -the sums actually paid, were given 

to the raivats, who, owing to their ilhteracy, were unable to 
lithe 'fraud • a certain number of raiyats who were friendly 
r ih c lanlols were produced as witnesses or even made 

defendants, and admitted the higher rates, and the court not 

unnaturally misled by Ibis volume of evidence decreed the suit m 
T r L landlord Another method of enhancing rent was to 
vt 'e on “tmpemry lease ton OiHU, * » very W 
T ft with the deliberate object of meting tarn extract, by fen 
nr foul higher rents from the raiyats. In many cases the 
Xw anLoktaut demands of the landlords defeated thcr 
i : Thev became involved in harassing and expensive 

migabion 0 and the raiyats driven to desperation either attacked the 
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landlord and his servants or abandoned the village. The 
victory too was not always with the landlords. Christian aborig- 
inals have exhibilo 1 remarkable powers of combination and have 
often defeated the landlord with his own weapons. Jnst ns the 
landlords brought suits for enhanced rates, so the tenants depos- 
ited their rents in llio treasury nl reduced rates. Wealthy and 
influential zamindiirs who kept proper hooks of accounts wore 
easily able to disprove the correctness of such deposits, hut the 
poor and illiterate zamindurs were reluctant to embark on expen- 
sive litigation aud after accepting the amounts deposited were 
unable to obtain subsequent decrees for enhanced amounts. It 
must be remembered too that enhancement of rates is not 
necessarily synonymous with an increase of rent. Jtniyals 
frequently included new lands in their old tenancies without 
paying additional rent, and in the nbsenco of any definite system 
of land measurement, it was easier for the landlords to enhance 
the rate, the normal area remaining the Bamc. 

In tho rccord-of-rights all holdings have been entered in incidence of 
ncrcs and decimals and as all pnedial conditions have been rcilt ’ 
commut'd to rent, it is possible to give statistics showing the 
incidence of rent per acre. Statistics giving tho average vale per 
acre over the whole district or over a large tract are of Httlo 
value, ns the rates vary considerably from village to village. It 
has been calculated by Mr. Heid in his Settlement Report that 
the incidence of rent per cultivated acre is ten annas in tho Sadr 
subdivision and five annas in the Gnralii and Klinnli subdivi- 
sions. The gross rental of the lands occupied by all classes of 
nvyats has also been calculated to bo only one-eighteenth of the 
volume of the produce in a normal ypar. Mr. Itoid remarks : 

"Tho incidence of rent throughout the district is not heavy. The 
disputes about rents are due rather to the arbitrary and illegal 
manner in which the charges have been increased and to their 
unequal distribution than to the heaviness of the burden”. 

The amount of land held on produce rent in the district is Prodnccrcr.t7. 
comparatively small. Threo systems are in vogue, adh latii 
or tSjia, sail-S, and tasarSr or tar. Under tho tajis system 
half the produce is payable, unlor the tails system a fixed 
amount, and under the nasirdr system an araount'.of the produce 
equivalent to the seed sown. Under the said-; i system tho 
contributions are generally heavy, as tho Innds hold" are often 
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part of the landlord’s privileged lands. Manyapplications.for 
commutation of these produce rents were received by the Settle* 
ment officers. 

In many parts of the district the raiyats make considerable 
profit by the cultivation of lac. By the custom of the district the 
owner of a tree is the person who planted it, or his successor in 
interest, and he has a fall right to growlao on his tree. Landlords, 
however, have, in some oases, ignored this custom of ownership and 
enforced the payment of rent for privately-owned trees. On 
trees growing in the jungle the raiyats have not the same 
customary right to grow lac free of rent. But the rates payable 
are by no means uniform and vary with the matket price of lae. 
In Kochedegu and Raidih thanas no payments are made. In Ranchi 
thana the landlord charges from B annas to Rs. 3 per tree. In 
Gumla and Ghaghrii thanas the raiyats pay sometimes half the 
value of the produce. 

From circumstances not peculiar to the Ranchi district 
wages have steadily risen during the last sixty years. In 1850 
day labourers received four to five or six pice, and in .1886 six or 
eight pice. Two annas was the standard wage for a long period, 
but the general rise in the price of food-grains, the increased de- 
mand for labour, especially in Ranchi town, and also the 
greater facilities for emigration to Bengal and the tea districts 
have all contributed to rais9 wages, and at the present time an 
unskilled labourer can obtain a daily wage of two or three annas 
in any part of the district, while in the town of Ranchi he eon 
obtain four or even five annas. The wages of women and hoy 
labourers also show a corresponding increase. Women who, in 
the eighties, received throe to four pice a day and, till recently, 
five to six pice, can now obtain two annas, while boys can get 
five to six pice. Cash wages, however, are still the exception 
rather than the rule in the district, and it is only labourers iu 
and near liiinchi or thos3 employed on Government work who 
receive payment in cash. Grain payments vary in amount from 
2£ to seers and in value are approximately equivalent to the 
cash payments. 

Masons and carpenters who, in 1856, received two or three 
annas a day and for a long period continued to receive a standard 
wage of six annas can now obtain eight annas or more. Skilled 
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blnoksmitbs obtain equnlly high wages, but tbc village blacksmith, 
like other village artisans, still receives annual payments 
in hind. The lorhti receives a certain mcasnro of paddy, usually 
n mnund, annually for every plough owned by each cultivator 
who requires bis services. He is paid separately for his services 
in making or mending otbor tools and implements. Abirs receive 
n similar remuneration for each pair of cattle which they grnzo, 
and alEO a certain proportion of tho milk. Basket-makers, suoh 
as Turis/.Ors, Mahlis, arc paid for each article, and potters also 
receive a fixed sum for their work. 

Monthly wages havo also risen, and an unskilled labourer 
now commands fivo to seven rupees a month while women cau 
obtain four rupees or even more. Since the railway was opened, 
and especially sinco , Biinchi became the headquarters of tho 
Local Government, wages havo risen to an abnormal degree, 
and a servant if provided with food and clothing reoeives four 
rupees or double thnt amount if food and clothing arc not 
given. 

Daily or monthly wages, whether in cash or kind, cannot be 
said to be typical of the district. Before the commutation of begirt 
the raiynts of n village ploughed, sowed, and harvested the land- 
lord's fields, whilo permanent field servants, or d/iangars, were 
nlso employed. A dbangar is often a younger member of a 
respectable raiyat’s family who takes service nnder the zam- 
indiir for a year in order to earn a lump sum for his 
family. He is hired usually in the month of High (January) 
and receives wages in kind varying from six to twelve or even 
to eighteen bait of paddy and a cash wago which has risen 
from Be. 4 a year to Bs. 12, or even to Bs. 18 in some 
localities where tho labour, such as that involved [in irriga- 
tion, is heavy. He also receives a ration of food at midday 
In some parts of the district, in lieu of receiving paddy, 
the dbangar is fed and clothed by his master and lives as a 
member of tho family, while in other parts he is given a parcel 
of land, or receives a portion of tho land which he has helped to 
cultivate. 1 

Another form of hired labour is known as patri. A c asridir 
is a man who has no ploughs or plough-oatllo of his own and 
enter* into an agreement with some wealthier cultivator, by 
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which the latter agrees' to lend his plough in return for manual 
labour during the cultivating season. 

In Ranchi, ns elsewhere, the prices of grain have risen large* 
ly during recent years, and the rise is apparently permanent. 
An old proverb "sal dhan hahpaseri ” refers to the days when 
one rupee purchased from 110 to 151 seers of paddy, and persons 
still living can remember when paddy was sold at three majmds 
to the rupee, but in those early days money was not in largo cir- 
culation and transactions were all by exchange, and hence these 
figures hardly represent the true value of the commodities. 
Even in 1859 common paddy was sold at two maunds to the 
rnpee and rice at .one maundj by 1870 the price had only in*, 
creased by 85 per cent. In 1S88 rice sold at two rupees a 
maund, and from that dite prices, though varying with lthe 
season, have steadily risen ; in 1902 fifteen seers of rioe could ho 
obtained for a rupee in Ranchi and sixteen- at Lohardaga and 
Palkot, and in 1914, after a moderately good harvest, rioe was sell- 
ing in Ranohi at eight or nine seers while in the outlying parts 
one or two seers more were obtainable. The large rise in prices 
in the Ranchi market during the last two years is due partly to 
the large increase in the population of the town since it became 
"the headquarters of Government. There are still great varia- 
tions between the price of grain in Ranchi and in markets acces- 
sible to the Railway and that, in the inaccessible parts of tbe 
district. This variation is most marked just after the harvest 
is reaped,' the improvident aboriginal being anxious to sell his 
crop and pay his rent and the dealer being anxious to buy 
in the cheapest market. As the year proceeds, prices tend to be- 
come more level throughout the district and when the gon t crop 
is reaped in August, rice is in defectj'owing to export and 
consumption, and prices rule nearly os high in the south and west 
aS in -the east of the district. 

From the fact that the incidence of rent is not heavy, that 
wages have risen during the last quarter of a century .and that 
tho inhabitants of tbe district readily emigrate to tbe tea gardens 
'of Assam and the Duars whore remunerative employment can 
always be f onnd, it might be inferred that the material condition $f 
the people is good. A further argument in support of :this infer- 
ence which is sometimes put forward, is the fact that the.cxcisc 

revenue is increasing .yearly and that the inhabitants of tho 
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district spend moro than IB lakhs n year on liquor. Yet tho 
inference is not wholly true ; and, though the material condition 
of the people has no doubt improved considerably in recent year* 
nnd thoro nrc hopeful signs of a moro marked improvement in 
tho future, yet tho oultivntor under present conditions cannot 
tide over yean of scarcity and is forced to borrow at heavy rates 
of interest from the money-lender nnd to become heavily 
involved in debt. 

From data collected during the Settlement operations it- has 
been calculated that tho nverngo holding of a cultivator is 12 
acres, of which 4 acres is don, or lowland, and 8 acres idnr, or 
upland. On the basis of crop-cutting experiments, the average 
annual produao has been ascertained to bo about 80 mounds of 
paddy nnd, assuming that the cultivator's family consists of G‘3 
persons and that each member requires half a seer of rice n day 
for his Bustcnnnco, 2*1 mounds of rice, or *13 maunds of paddy, are 
required for homo consumption, Out of tho remaining 32 
mannds, G mounds must ho set aside for seed and there are thus 
only 20 mnnndB, tho market valuo of which is about Its. 32-8, 
out of which tho cultivator has to pay his rent and purchaso 
necessaries, including clothes, Balt and tobacco. The rent charges 
of an ordinary raiyat's holding are equivalent to abont onc- 
cighlcenthot tho gross valuo of tho produce, but after tho neces- 
saries of life have been purchased, the balanca out of which the 
rent charges havo to ho paid is extremely 6mall and in bad yeais 
it vanishes altogether. It is trno that most cultivators havo a 
supplementary sonreo of income. Each raiyat keeps some poulhy 
goats, sheep, cattlo or pigs. Ono or two members of tho family 
work hb labourers or emigrate to Assam and the Duars and their 
earnings help to increase tho family income. Many raiyais also 
make a considerable income by tho cultivation nnd sale oflac, and 
itis from these additional sources of income and not from tho pro- 
duce of the cultivated land that the rent is paid. The average 
raiyat has thus in a good year a hare margin for the purchase of 
luxuries, or for any expenditure on the improvement of his 
holding. Many holdings, however, are below tbo average and 
their produco affords a bare minimum of subsistence for the 
cultivator and his family. 

In these circumstances it is not surprising that the capacity icJcttrfnei* 
of the cultivator to tide over periods of stress, engendered by a 
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partial failure of ,lhe crops, is' small. Tlie aboriginal? and semi- 
aboriginals can, it is true, subsist in conditions which would 
play havoo with more civilized races -and can maintain -life, even 
when their crops fail, on jungle fruits and vegetables, but . even in 
good years they frequently have recourse to loans .to meet some 
extra expenditure, such as on a marriage, or borrow the Beed 
for their holding at exorbitant rates of interest from the hania 
who is to be found in nearly every aboriginal village. Interest 
at seventy-five per .cent, per annum is the normal, but not the 
maximum, rate of interest ehaTged to the cultivator, and .once he 
gets into the clutches of the money-lender, it is no easy matter for 
him to extricate himself. .The oppression of the money-lender in 
former days reduced some ,of the cultivators and labourers almost 
to the position of serfs and frequently drove whole families to 
migrate to the labouring districts. Attempts haye been made at 
various times to protect the raiyat| from the - results pf his improv- 
idence. Restriction on the transfer of holdings ryere introduced 
in the Tenancy Act of 1908, the object bang 'to stop the 
sale of raiyati holdings by improvident raiyats and to rostriot 
all forms of mortgage and thereby save the aboriginal popu- 
lation from beooming the serfs of the money-lenders. These 
restrictions were reproduced in section 46 of the present 'jCenanoy 
Act. Transfer by raiyats of their rights in their holdings for 
any period exceeding five years are prohibited ; but a raiyat may 
enter into a hhugut bandha mortgage for any period pot exceeding 
seven years. A bhugiit bandha mortgage is one in which the loan 
is repaid by the profits arising from the tenancy .during the period 
oE the mortgage. The restrictions of the transfer of Mundfiri 
hhmthalti .tenancies are similar and the provisions of section 
46 were made applicable to bhuinhari tenancies in 1908. Daring - 
the Settlement operations, statistics were collected showing the 
extent to which all cultivated lands, whether - held* by tenure- 
holders, tenants or raiyats, .are sublet under mortgage leases, 
mortgages and bkugut bandhas entered into after the 
passing 0 of the Act being shown separately. In tlie '' whole 
district 9,7 '.5 acres oE don and 4,983 acres oE fair were mortgaged 
before the 'passing of' the Act. After the pacing of the Aot, 
the amount of don mortgaged was 5,111 acres, and the amonnfc 
of tanr 2,285 acres. The amount of land sublet in bkvQnt, both 
bef<xe and after the passing .o' the Act, was comparatively 
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small and amounted only to 340 acres of don. and 133 aorea of 
tiinr. TLo total area of onltivatcd lands affected by mortgages of 
lx>tli kinds was 35 square miles or 8*2- per cent, of the land culti- 
vated by xaiyats, white tho total rccordod indebtedness amounted 
to Rs. 7,83,1 41. Tho average amount advanced pet aero of 
don and Id nr was, before tho passing of the Act of 1903, 
Its. 39-t-0 and Its. 10, rcspecti roly. Tho Aot of 1903, 
white not diminishing tho number of transfers, had the 
unexpected effect of increasing tho security value of both 
dieses of land : that of don lands increasing to Rs. 01-4-0 
per acre. This increase, thongh partly due to tho Inrgo 
increase in tho valno of hinds during tho last soven or 
eight years in the Sadr subdivision, is . mainly due to tho 
fact that tho security afforded by tho mortgage of a raiyati 
koldingforn period of five years is considered by the money- 
lenders not to bo less than tho valno of a mortgago on tho same 
holding for an indefinite period. Even if the mortgagor demands 
to bo put in possession of tho land at the end of the period, tho 
money-lender can still Attach and sell his movable property, 
including Iris crops. Ab a matter of- foot, experience has 
shown that tho raiyat seldom demands to be pat in possession 
and often agrees with tho money-lender to execute a second 
mortgage for a period of five years. Another method by which tho 
intention of tho law is defeated and the sale or permanent transfer 
of raiyati holdings effected is for tho raiyat to make n collurive 
Burrendcr of tho holding to his landlord, who then resettles the 
land with the money-lender. Thus the restrictions on tho trans- 
fer of land have not proved a success, and it appears desirable to 
amend the law and to permit tho transfer of holdings, provi led 
the transfer is approved by the Deputy Commissioner. This 
would prevent raiyats selling or leasing their lands at unfair 
rates. 

At tho time of tho settlement it was found that bhuinhari 
and IhvntkSlti holdings had also been largely mortgaged ar d 
that in all 43 square miles had been mortgaged by tenure- 
holders, IhitnhdTt, and I'fainHattidart, of which probably, more 
than half was mortgaged by the two latter classes. It was 
accordingly decided to giant loans under tho AgT;calturist6 J 
Loans Act to Mundiirl tenants in all cases in which the value 
of the land exceeded the amount of the debt, to pay off the 
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mortgagee and restore possession of the land to the mortgagor. 
In all a smn of Rs. 1,48,600 was given out in loanB under' this 
scheme, hut the 'scheme did not meet with the success that was 
anticipated, and there islittle doubt that in many cases the lands 
were remortgaged shortly after the original mortgage had been 
redeemed. It will be seen from this that the attempts to improve 
the e’conomio condition of the people by legislation or Government 
action have been partial failures. There are, however, signs that 
the people themselves are beginning to take steps to improve their 
own condition. Government and the Christian Missions are 
doing much;to spread education among the aboriginals and thus to 
improve their moral and material condition, for education not only 
opens the door to employment of various hinds but' also makes the 
people realize the folly of improvidence. The non-Uhristian 
Oraons and Mundss are following the example of their Christian 
brothers and are making efforts to qualify their children foT some 
additional employment besides their hereditary occupation of 
agrionlture. Recently an Association called the “ Oraon-Mundfi 
Sikhsa Sabha “ baa been started to raise funds to assist boys in 
prosecuting their stndies at schools and colleges. With the 
spread of education it may be hoped that the Oraon or Munda 
will conquer his improvident habits, will give up the vice of 
intemperance, and will devote the profits of his land to improved 
methods of agriculture, and especially to the development of 
irrigation. The Settlement operations have given to the raiyat 
security of tenure, and he now appreciates the fact that any 
improvement of his holding will result in profit to himself and is 
well aware that he is not liable to be deprived of his land through 
the rapacity and oppression of his landlord. The most remarkable 
feature of the history of the last four or five years has been the 
spread of the Co-operative movement, which is due partly to 
the efforts of missionaries and other persons interested in the 
welfaro of the aboriginals, and partly to the growing desire 
of the people for an improvement of their material condition. 

The 'movement has now taken firm root among the Christians 
BoSItie*?” of Chotfi Nagpur/and societies under the supervision of mission- 
aries are in a. very flourishing condition. Without close supervi- 
sion the. societies languish and fail, and there islittle prospect 
of the-non-Christian aboriginals forming societies of their own 
accord. The benefit derived from co-operation is great, and. 
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*s the history of tlio last half century stows the successful 
struggle of the Mnndiis and Onions against the serfdom which 
tho landlotds endeavoured to impose, the coming half century 
will witness the struggle between the cultivator and the mahfijan, 
and it may he confidently anticipated that the development of 
tho co-operative movement will end in sotting free the cultivator 
from the toils of the money-lender, as effectually as the publica- 
tion of tho rccord-of-rigbts has set him free from tho oppression 
of tho landlord. 

The first societies in the district were established by the lato 
Mr. Lonsdale in the Anglican Mission Stations of Kaohabari 
and Bargari,»nd tlieso and oiglit other societies in tho parish of 
Illci flourished under his supervision. Since his death they have 
received little attention and a recent report shows them to ho 
nearly all in a stagnant condition. Tho Bishop of Chotfi 
Nagpur has now t afccn up the matter, the existing societies arc to 
bo reorganized bn denominational lines, new societies are to bo 
started in mission centres, and ultimately thcro will be a central 
eooicty at Ranchi. The ten existing societies have a membership 
of 3CG and a working capital of Rs. 3,849. 

Tho. Lutheran Mission was also not slow to appreciate tho 
benefits of co-operation, and tho societies instituted and super- 
vised by the Rev. Paul Wagner of Purulia havo achieved 
good -results..- There are in all ten sooietics attached to tho 
Mission, eight of which arc in this district, with 1,G85 
members and a working capital of Bs. 28,854. The societies 
originally started with a loan from Government, bnt this has 
been repaid, and they rely now almost entirely on the deposits, 
partly compulsory and partly voluntary, made by tho members. 
Tho deposits amount to nearly 85 per cent, of the working 
capital. The sooietics ore thus independent of outside nid and 
tho system has tho advantage not only of giving the cultivator 
loans at an easy rate of interest, when ho needs them, but also of 
teaching him tho lesson of thrift. . 

Tho societies of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
and the Lutheran Mission are eclipsed by tbe giant society of 
tho Roman Catholic Mission, started some five or six years ago 
by the Rev. Father Hoffman, which has now tho distinction of 
l*mg tho largest society of the kind in Indio nnd practically in 
(lie world. The success of the movement among the Roman 
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Catholic converts -is -entirely due to the energy and ■ enthusiasm 
of Father - Hoffman. The sooiety in 1915 had over 10,000 
members and a working capital of over Re. 1,00,000, and the 
rapidity with which the movement is spreading may be judged by 
the fact that the working oapital has increased by over 
Rs. 60,000 in the last two years. The sooiety iB confined 
entirely to members of the Mission and though criticisms are 
sometimes levelled against it on this score, it is clear that were 
this not the case it could not possibly oope with the work thrust 
upon it. 

The purposes for which loans are given show the needs of the 
aboriginal. Cattle-disease is always more or less prevalent in 
Chota Nagpur, and heavy mortality of oattle is one of the ohief 
causes which tend to impoverish the raiyat. In 1912 more than 
one-third, and in 1916 nearly one-qnarter, of the money given out 
in loans was for the purchase of oattle. Father Hoffman, however, 
did not rest oontent with' assisting the members to replaoe 
tbeir losses ; he endeavoured with some measure of snocess 
to induce them to take prophylactic measures and so reduce cattle 
mortality. The training of aboriginal . Christians in methods of 
inoculation and the attempts to make inoculation popular have 
been described in Chapter V. 

Loans for the repayment of debts form a large item in the 
amount given out, but, though tho urgent need of setting the 
cultivator free from the burden of his old debts is fully 
recognized. Father Hoffman has adopted the sound principle of 
placing thrift before credit and enooumges the members of his 
society to work out by thrift their own salvation. ’ The society 
also has its indirect effect in improving the condition of its 
members. Resolutions and rales demanding self-sacrifice’- aro 
voluntarily, aooepted by the members. Two typical rules may be 
quoted : — Any member who gets drank has to pay a fine to 
the society; any member who resides within five miles of a 
school and does not send his ohildren to be educated, may be 
called upon to resign his membership. 

Side by side with the Chota Nagpur Co-operative 
Society is the Chota Nagpur Catholic Co-operative Store whioh 
also owes its origin and success to Father Hoffman. The objects 
of the society are defined in its bye-laws 

,r The primary and immediate objeot of the society is to train 
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riiri aborigine- of Ch-t'i X:" gj.ur to iv.u1.-i, ami (hug gradually 
I', mli'v them fit to sucnte for thomsal-vcs that share in 'their own 
country's (ratio lo which (hoy have tho first- light-. The 
ultimate object is to secure for the members, whether cultivators, 
traders, or utis ms, all that co-operative buying of raw materials 
and co-operative sale of produce and manufactured articles can 
procure. Tv r ith these objects in view tbo store is opou to all 
members und non-members alike for - the sale of produce and tho 
purchase of the necessaries and luxuries of life 

The store, or “ Gold ” os it is known in Riincki, stocks most 
things — cloth, salt, oil, yarn are in great demand, bnt the main 
business is in rice. Rico is bought and sold at the market rate, 
aod both sellers and purchasers enjoy tho great advantage of fair 
measurement. Eventually rice will be purchased only from 
members, and this will secure tbit the profit of the land goes into 
ihq bands of the cultivator who iB now oompollcd to sell hin 
produce soon after the harvost in ord er to pay his rent and pnrohase 
the necessaries of life and who is liable to bo oheated in both 
transactions by the banit whose suoccss both ns bnyor and seller 
.is reputed to depend largely bn his sleight-of-liund. The members 
arc at present somewhat suspicions of tho system of commission 
sole and prefer hard cash for their goods, but eventually no doubt 
they will see tho advantage of receiving a small percentage of 
the price at first and later on sharing in tho profits made by 
waiting for the market- The business is rapidly increasing ; in 
1912 tbe turnover was Rs. C0,0i 0 ; in 1913 it rose to 
Its. ], 11,000. Branches, have been opened at eight different 
centres throughout the district. Fetter Hoffman had many 
difficulties to contend with : but with the aid of a lay brother who 
had experience of a commercial firm in Calcutta, he built 
up the businers upon sure foundations. Apprentices are now . 
trained to manage the central store and to take chargo of its 
branches, and the staff arc learning by experience to avoid tho 
‘pitfalls which beset amateur dealers. 

In addition to tbo Co-operative Societies working under tho 
control of tho missionaries, there is a Central Bank at Ranchi, 
to which aie attached 8o small soelstin, composed of Cbamv-s, 
b’fbtn.s and other depressed classes, mostly in or near Ranchi 
town, or of wcavirr- rr.d aboriginal cultivators in tbo interior. 
The sooicti'B are net in a fituii-hing condition, in.spito of tho 
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enthusiasm and energy of Rai Bahadur Badha Gobind Chaudhuri, 
their founder, of Bahu Amarendra Nath Banarji, and of Babu 
Sarat Chandra Roy. The lack of success of these societies 
illustrates the difficulty of spreading the movement in villages, 
the inhabitants of which are of different races, different religions 
and different languages. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


OCCUPATIONS, MANUFACTURES AND TRADE. 

Arcor.uiXci to the census of 100!, pasture ami agricul- 
ture were the occupation or means of livelihood of 951,257 
persons in (lie Hitachi di-lrict, or over SO per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Of these 10,-191 were engaged in sto.k-brecding and 
dealing, 13,500 were rent-receiver-*, S77,452 rent-payers (i.c., 
ordinary cultivators; and 35,005 agricultural labourers. At tlio 
census of 1911 pasture and agriculture were the occupation or 
means of livelihood of 920,405 persons, or ncnrly 07 per 
cent, of the population. Of those ‘I t, 3 It were rent-receivers, 
723,083 rent-payers, 9 1,310 farm labourers, and 53,750 herdsmen, 
graziers, etc. These figures include both actual workers and 
dependants, the latter amounting to 375,315, or JO per cent, 
of the total. The marked variation Letween the totals of all 
these ela-sos is not due to any rcnl decrease in the number of 
person'- engiged in agriculture, but to the fact that in 1911 
a different system of classification was adopted and greater accu- 
racy wa< obtained. The classificitian, however, is still somewhat 
elaborate for a district such as Ranchi in which the enumerator-*, 
who arc unskilled and often hardy literate, find it no easy task 
to distinguish between a worker’s primary and subsidiary occu- 
pation or to classify workers under- their proper heads. The 
figures obtained re^u'rc* careful examination. For instance, 
the total number of persous engaged on agriculture, ex- 
cluding those engaged cu force try and the raising of farm stocks 
amounts only to SfiS,3tO, or G2-C per cent, of the trial 
population, a smaller pcrc.nt..ge than in any ether district of 
the jievii ce, ixc.pt Alf.nl hum, lot it muct net he inferred 
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from this that commerce and industry form the solo occupation 
of a large proportion of tho inhabitants of the district. Nearly 
all the artisans of tho district, the weavers, blacksmiths, potters, 
etc., have small holdings, while the money-lenders and traders 
also derive part of their income from agriculture. 

The industrial population accounts for 8'2 per cent, of tho 
total, and of these about 58 per cent, are actual workers 
and include 9,200 cotton-weavers, 6,800 workers in wood 
(oarpenters, sawyers, basket-makers), 6,000’ workers in metal, 
(principally blacksmiths), 8,200 potters, brick-makem, etc., 8,100 
manufactnrers of articles of food (grain-parchers, sweetmeat- 
makers, butchers, distillers), 9,200 tailors, harbors and shoe- 
makers, Trade and commerce support 118,752 persons, or 6*7 per 
cent, of the population, of whom 53 per cent, are dependants. 
Included under this head are 8,800 drivers and cart-owners, 5,600 
brokers and hankers, i.e., mak&jant, 6,500 dealers in chemieil 
products (drngs, dyes, petroleum, etc.), 16,800 dealers in fooi- 
stnfEs, 0,300 dealers in fuel, charcoal, cowdung, etc., and 3,100 
general dealers. The professional classes number only 11,379, or 
■S of the population, of whom 1,800 are priestB and ministers of 
religion, 378 lawyers, muktars, etc., and 530 teachers. This class 
also includes nearly 1,000 musicians, i.e., the Ghasis, who perform 
at weddings and festivals. Apart from these four major classes, 
71,218 persons were supported by domestic service, of whom 
45,768 were actual workers; 2,400 were omployed in tho police 
or as village chaukidars ; 1,764 were in the service of the 
Slate; 146,318 persons, of whom only 45,906 were dependants, 
were described vaguely as labourers, without any definite occupa- 
tion being given ; and finally 7,739 persons were included in the 
class of beggars, vagrants and prostitutes. 

Apart from the industries of the village' artisans, the only 
industries of any importance in the district aro the collec- 
tion and manufacture of lac which is carried on principally 
at Bundu in tho Khunti subdivision, and tho manufacture 
of tea. A description of the methods employed in the 
manufacture of lac will be found in the Gazetteer of Msn- 
bhum and, as the methods employed in this district are 
similar, need not be repeated. According to the figures 
obtained at the industrial census of 1911 there wero eight lac 
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factories in Iho district, giving employment to 415 male workers 
and 222 female workers. Tie figures somewhat under-estimate 
the extent of the industry as nt the time of the census several 
fnctorics were not Trorking. The war in Europe has again caused 
the trade to decline, and several Victories have keen dosed. The 
lac indnstry owes its development to Mr. Stiinfortb who estab- 
lished n factory at Dorandii forty years ago. A description of 
the tea industry lias been given in the chapter on Agriculture. At 
six gardens the manufacture of tea, principally green tea, is carried 
on and gives employment to 830 male workers and 205 fernalo 
workers. 


Them am nolargo weaving centres in the district and cotton 
weaving is carried on only ns a homo industry, t.e., production 
on n small scale for merely local consumption, by the weav- 
ing castes, such as the Cliifc Barfiiks, Pans and Muhammadan 
Jolfihfis. The cotton used in weaving is often locally grown and 
spnn by the women of a cultivator's family. The Mundas 
have a strong prejudice against taking up the indnstry of weav- 
ing, which they consider to bo a degrading occupation, only fit for 
the Pans of the village. The Roman Catholic Mission recently 
attempted to induce Mundii boy6 to take to weaving and thereby 
supplement their incomes derived from agriculture, and sought 
to overcome llieir prejudice by the use of the Japanese loom which 
was worked with the feet, hut the attempt was unsuccessful 
and had to ho abandoned. 


Cotton 

Weaving. 


The ordiinry iron nlcnsils required for domestic use nre Inmwo ui& 
made, locally throughout the district hv the village Lohrfis and t " Ut!cry ‘ 
Lobar?. Iron is extracted from iron ore by the Asurs and 
Lohrfis, and sometimes by the Or, ions and Mundas themselves. 

The appliances used by the blacksmith are primitive and the 
products of his hearth nnd anvil have no pretensions to fine Work. 

The weapons used, by the aboriginal tribes in limiting arc some- 
times good examples of rude work, especially the hunting axes, 
known as halva or fhalia, according to their shape. Heavy 
axes (llir-si) nre also made for wood-cutting. 

Attempts have been made at various times to develops (bo GoM-wuhirg. 
gold-washing industry in the Sonapet valley, but without success, 
and abandoned machines can still bo seen there, tj bear witness 
to the disastrous results of the Calm t (a gold boom. The 
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Jhorfis of Biru occasionally 'trash for gold in the' auri- 
ferous sands of the Sankh and other rivers, but a hard day's 
work is well rewarded if the gold-dust obtainod' is worth thres 
or four annas. Diamonds, for which the country was famous 
in historical times, ate no longer found. : 

Other industries call for no special description; workers in 
brass and bell-metal, principally at Rfinohi and Lohardags, manu- 
facture the ordinary vessels for household use'; the 'village 
Kumhars supply pottery of the most ordinary description ; the 
carpenters turn out only rough work, but aboriginal boys, trained 
in the Industrial School at Ranchi, show some aptitude for wood- 
carving and wood-turning, and there are signs that this industry 
will develope. Basket-making is carried on by the Turis and 
Dorns, who are scattered about the district. Rope is manufactured 
by Birhora and other the aboriginals from jungle grasses and 
fibres. Musical instruments, especially drums, so dear to the 
heart of the aboriginal, are also of local manufacture. 

The chief centres of trade in the district are Ranchi, 
Lohardaga, Gumla, Palkot, Gobindpur and Bundu, and tho 
importance of the two former markets has increased since the 
opening of the extension of the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 
Trade from the southern portion of the district goo3 to the. main 
i line of the Bengal- Nagpur Railway at Chakardlmrpur, Rajgang- 
pnr, and other stations. Apart from the railways, a considerable 
amount of trade still goes by road via Haziiribagh and 
Cbattva to Gaya. In the wilder parts of the district pack- 
bullocks are regularly used as the only means of conveyance, 
and long trains of them may be seen passing through Barwo 
bringing oil-seeds from the Feudatory States of Jashpur .and 
Surguja. Ex: opt at Ranchi and Loliardaga, there are no 

permanent, markets, and trade is carried on by means of the 
weekly lmh held at various centres, at which the merchants 
purchase food-grains, oil-scads, lac, hides, etc., from the cultiva- 
tors and sell in return salt, kerosine oil, and Manchester goods 
The chief articles of export ' after a good harvest are oil-seeds 
and rice. Slick lao is also exported, chiefly to the manufacturing 
centres in Mirzapur and Manblium. Other items of export are 
hides and skins, tea, t ; mk>r and bones. Sugar, salt, kerosine oil 
coal and manufactured articles are (he principal articles of 
import. An interesting attempt to do away with the bank 
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and s'-curo for the aboriginals the profit of their cultivation lias 
been made l>y the l’oman Catholic Mission by the establishment 
of n large Cooperative Store, of which an account is given in 
Chapter Till. 

The standard ter of 80 tolas is practically only known in the 
larger markets ami trade centre’. In the Five Parganas tho 
totiiKi ter Is wed, and is eqml to one-third of the standard ter ; 
it is so called because it- is equal in weight to sixteen Gorakh- 
pur! picc. In other parts of the district the weight inmost 
common use is the alhaiti kachi scr winch is equal in weight 
to twenty-eight copper pice, or half a standard irr. Seven ters 
make a patcri and eight paten’s one maund. The karheha ter, 
which equals 9*G standard chitaks, is nlso in common use ; six 
lachcha ter go to one paseri and 4S to the raaund, which is thus 
equal to 2S standard sert. 

Grain, however, is Ecldom weighed, and all transactions in grain 
arc carried out by means of the measure known as the paila. 
The size of the paila varies, and to ascertain which merchant 
will give him the best price for grain the customer has not to 
enquire what the rate is but to see whether n large or small 
paila is being -used. Tho following paiias arc in common 
use; the thhapniihi paila, so oallcd because a. paila of 
cleaned rice is equal to 50 common p : ee or one standard scr 
of SO tolas ; the Laragandi paila which equals twelve gandc* 
(IS) of common picc and the sate Hi pailu which derives its 
name from being the equivalent to one-and-a-quarter of the 
ef.?.apn5/ii paila and is equal to five-fourtlis of a standard ter. 
In measuring grain for family consumption or the distribution 
of grain-wages the roeni pailu is used. 

Divisions of time are hut vaguely recognized by the rural 
population, the time of day being usually fixed with reference 
to (be position of the sun or to a meal or some agricultural 
operation, e.g., taking out or bringing home the cattle. 
The day nml night an? each divided into four pahar, each 
pshat into/or<r glari and each g/tari into two dand. k ghari 
varies in length according to the duration of daylight and is 
longer by day in summer and by night in winter ; it averages 
about three-quarters of an hour. The Hindi Sambat rear is 
used throughout the district. 
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Tie local measure of distance is the hos or league,* it consists 
of sixteen goli, or gunshot distances, which consist of 440 deg or 
paces. The hoi is a somewhat indefinite measure and is said to 
he the distance which a man can walk carrying in his hand 
a green sal twig before it becomes withered. The system of 
land measurement is described in Chapter 7111. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION. 

A cnmwr ago tlic only means of communication in the dis- 
I riel consisted of jungle paths over which no wheeled vehicle could 
pass. On the establishment of the Agency in 183 t, roads wore 
cuts! reefed from Ritncht to the headquarters of the surrounding 
districts, hut even in 1870 only 175 miles were maintained, tho 
mod, important being the roads from Riinehi to Silli, and from 
llfu.olii to Bnrkhcla on the northern boundary of tho district. 
Under the Iload Cess Committee many new roads were constructed, 
and existing roads were improved, and in the year 1S8S there were 
700 miles of road, many of which were only fair-weather tracks. 
The improvement of the communications has been carried on by 
the District Board and there arc now over a thousand miles of 
road. So great is the area of tho district, and eo small the resour- 
ces of the District Board, that the metalled roads connecting 
ltiinchi with the neighboring districts arc maintained at tho 
eo4 of Government. The Fublio "Works Department maintains 
120 miles of metalled road which open up the north-west, north- 
east, niul south of the district. The District Board is responsible 
for the roads connecting Ranchi with the subdivisional headquar- 
ters at Crumlii and with the west and south-west of the district, 
and nlfo for the feeder roads to tho railway. In all 901 miles of 
roads, including from village rond«, are maintained, all of whioh, 
except for a few miles near Ranchi, are unmctallcd. The moro 
important toads are surfaced avilk red gravel, or " murrain ", 
which is found in great quantities in the district, but the majority 
are merely tracks over the high lands with drains cut on cither 
side and briek or wooden culverts for drainage purposes. 
Tho physical conformation of tho country makes the construc- 
tion of roads difficult. Lven in the undulating central plateau. 
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there avo numerous streams and 'rivers which, though 
dry in the hot weather, are impassable after a storm in the 
rains, and the roads have to be embanked wkero they cross the 
low-lying valleys between tbo ridges. In the west and south- 
west where the country is hilly and more broken, the work is even 
more difficult. The streams are more numerous and the roads 
have to pass over steep ghats, or passes in the hills. In spite of 
these difficulties great improvement has been made in tbo roads in 
the last few years, and it is now possible for a motorist during the 
dry season to reach even the most distant parts of the district with- 
out encountering any insuperable obstacles. The detailed aoconnt 
of the roads which is given below show’s the progress which 
is 'being made. On the roads maintained by the Public 1 Yorks 
Department there are inspection bungalow’s every ten or twelve. 
mile 0 , while there aro bungalows at several tlinnas, constructed 
and maintained at the cost of the glatwali fund. 

The bulk of the trade of the district, esoept on the metalled 
roads, is still carried on paek-bu:locks, aad long streams of pack- 
bullocks and pack-ponies are met crossing the bills in the 
west of the district and bringing to the railway at Lohavdaga. or . 
llanchi the produce of Barwo, Biro, and the Feudatory States. 
Bullock-carts are numerous on the metalled roads radiating 
from Ranchi, and much of the trade with the Gaya district and 
South Bihar is still carried in darts along the road to Hazaribiigh, 
instead of by the circuitous rail-vay route via Purulia and 
Asansal. For the se large ea.rf s bull, cks aro imported from Bihar, 
as the small aud undersized bullocks of Chota Nagpur avo unable 
to pull anything heavier than the saga)', the ordinary cart of the 
district. The sugar which is a low cart with two solid wheels, 
built up of three blocks of wood, can traverss the roughest 
country with a light load and is used for bringing timber from the 
jnnglcB and rico to the markets.’ The aboriginals rind Iow-casto 
Hindus carry their goods by means of the hanghi, a flit clastic 
■wooden or bamboo rod, aboat four feet long, which is carried on 
the shoulder, the articles being placed in two nets which are 
suspended from the ends. For the conveyance of passengers, • 
the palii, similar to that in use in other parts of India, is used 
bv well-to-do Indians, bat tbo most characteristic vehicle of 
Cbotfi Nagpur is the "push-push J \ This has been aptly de-’ 
scribed ns "a bathing machine on two wheels, only not half 
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bo lii"!* or roomy It is about fonr foot high -inside, and 
rt retched over the top is a semi-eirculnr roof^ of matting, 
beneath wh*o!i arc tho traveller's servants and luggage, Tho 
vehiclo is propelled by from four to eight ceolies. Ileforc the 
Jtfinclii-Puriilia railway was opened, a " push-push ” was the only 
form of conveyance for tho journey ot75 miles from Purulia, and 
even with fresh relays of coolies every eighth mile, the journey 
under tho most favourable circumstances used seldom to tako 
less than twenty hours. In the eighties visitors to Itanchi had 
an oven longer journey in this uncomfortable conveyance, as the 
route from Calcutta was by rail to GiriJih, and tlicnca by 
road through Diunri, llngodiir and H.izaiibagh. Since tho 
opening of the railway to Itf.nehi, the " push-push " is rapidly 
becoming a rclio of the past, but it may still bo seen at Ranchi 
railway station waiting to carry the traveller’s luggige 
and servants to bis destination, or met in the bizar conveying 
a Secretariat Assistant to his office, or his children to tho school. 
With the improvement tint Ins been mall in tho roads in 
r’cent years, and with the tncrea'O |in the official populaticn 
of Ranchi, since it became tho headquarters of Government, 
motorcars have become very numerous and form a striking 
contrast to the primitive mjnr and (the cumbersome push- 
push ” 

Tho four first-class roads maintained by tho Public "Works 
Department connect Ranchi with the headquarters of the 
MitnWni n, llnzaribagb, Singhbhum, and Palamau districts 
The first three are metalled wkh quartz, and the last with good 
gravel. 

The llnnchi-Purulia Road {74 i miles, CSJ miles in the 
district) is metalled and bridged throughout. The two largest 
bridges are across tbo Subarnnrekhii— one. a girder bridge 
at the 30th mile, on the boundary of the district, and the 
other a stone bridge a few miles outside Ranchi. Until the 
opening of the Ranehi-Purulia railway this was tho most 
important of the loads from Ranchi and carried a great volume 
of traffic, both in passengers and goods. Even now the 
number of bulbek-carts using the roai is considerable, and 
there is much traffic ia good; to the intermediate stations 
between Ranchi and Purulia and to the large bazars of Silk' 
Jonlta, and Jhalda. Motorists also mike g.-eat u 3 rof the read. 
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The" surface of the road is so good and the gradient of the gist 
so easy, that the journey to Purulia can be performed as quickly 
in a earns in the train, andth'e pleasure of the motor drive through 
the beautiful scenery is highly preferable to the tedium of the 
journey by Tail. There are good inspection bungalows at Tati- 
silwai, Angara, Jonha, and Eita. The ddk bungalow at Thulin 
(40 miles), formerly much used as a half-way house in the days of 
the “ push-pash ” journey, is just outside the district. 

The road from Ranchi to Hazaribagh (58 miles, 20 in Jthe 
district) is also metalled and bridged throughout. It decreased in 
importance on the opening of tbe railway to Purulia, but much of 
the goods traffic to Bihar still follows this route to avoid the neces- 
sity for transhipment at Purulia, while most of the ooal used in 
Rfinchi is brought by this road from the Ramgarh coalfield. Tho 
road has a great attraction for motorists, and now that the bridge 
over the Damodar river at Ramgarh has been completed, the jour- 
ney presents no difficulties. Before the bridge was opened - , the 
motorist could cross the river in the dry season by a temporary 
wooden bridge, but, if the river rose at all, he had to entrust 
his ear to the tender moroies of coolies who slung it on poles 
and carried'it on-their backs, or, if it rose still higher, to load it on 
to a clumsy ferry-boat, which was slowly pushed to the opposite 
bank. There arc ' inspection bungalows at Ormanjhi and 
Ghutupalu. At the 18th mile from Riinchi a road branches 
off to the foot of tho Ichadfig hill, on the summit of which 
(3,500 feet above sea-level) the District Board has erected a bun- 
galow, to serve as a sanatorium for tlie inhabitants of Ranchi 
who find the heat of April and May too oppressive. 

The Ranchi-Chaibassi road (88 miles, 38 in the district) has 
increased considerablyrin importance sines tbe establishment of a 
subdivision at Khuuti. It is metalled and bridged throughout. 
The Subarnarekha at tho 7th railo is crossed by a causeway, and 
bridges have recently been oreotod over the Kancbi river at the 
lath mile, and tho Tajna at the 20th mile. There are inspec- 
tion bungalows at Kalamati, Khuuti, aud .Murhu. The Ranchi- 
Cbaibassa and Rsncbi-Hazaribigh roads form an important part 
of the.Trunk Road which will link up Baukiporo and Bihar with 
. Cuttack and Orissa. 

The Public Works Department also have charge of tbo 
Rftucbi-Daltonganj road, of which 30} miles arc in the district," 
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nnd a portion of (he Unnclii'Pifbanri.i rosd. The former with 
tJio District Bonn! road from Kuru links up Ranchi ^ith 
Lolmrdngfi but its importance lias been considerably reduced 
since the opening of tbo Bnncbi-LohardagiV Bailway ; tbo 
latter forms the approach to tiro Lunatic Asylums which arc in 
course of construction, some six miles out of Ranchi, and has 
been improved by the erection of a bridge over tbo Potpoto 
river at tlio fourth mile. The road via Pithanria used to connect 
Kiinchi with Ilazaribiigh before tbo present road via Ramgarh 
and Orman jbi was oonslruolod. 

Of tho roads' maintained by tbo^District Board, tbo most 
important arc those connecting Rfmobi with-Gmnla and Biru 
in tbo west, nnd with Bundu and Tamar in tho south-east;, 
Lohardagii with Gumlii, and Khunti with Torpa nnd Bad in. 
ThoJlanchi-Gumla road (50 miles) is gravelled throughout and 
has masonry bridges over all the rivers, cxccpttko South Koel. An 
attempt was made to provide a ferry for this river hut did not 
prove a success. During tho diy weather the river is. easily 
fordable hut during the rains it Is often nncrossablo for days 
together,’ even in the primitive donga. Two roads lint up 
Bandit with .tbc south-west of the district ; the main route is 
via Khunti nnd T orpii to Basia and thenco to Kolchira, Sinidega 
and Kochcdogn j while another road passes through LodhmS, 
Karra and Jnriu to Basin. Prom Basia a road goes to Talbot 
nnd Gumla. These roads are at present unmetaUed and not 
snrlaceil with gravel, but tbo main road via Torpa is being im- 
proved by tbc erection of bridges and culverts, whilo the 
improvement of tho road between Kolehirs and Simdega is 
under consideration. A road will also bo constructed, linking 
Simdcgfi and Biru with tho B.-N. Bailway near Rajgongpur. The 
road to Bundu is bridged throughout, and will eoou he metalled. 
The Lohardnga-Gumla road (82 miles) has become of great 
importance since tho opening of the railway to the former town 
and with the assistance of grants from Government the District 
Board is constructing bridges over tho rivers and metalling the 
greater portion of the road, as it has been found by experience 
that gravelled roads are little better than hdeha roads if tho 
cart traffic is at all heavy. The timber traffic in this part of 
the district is very heavy, as many of the sdl jungles in the north- 
w«t- of the district are being exploited by contractors, and a 
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large number of earls pass along the Gheghrn-Netarh&t road 
which leaves the Lobardagn-Gumla road at the lGth mile. 
Bridges are being constructed on this road Tillich, apart from the 
timber traffic, owes its importance to the fact that it unites the 
potential hill station of Netarhat with tho railway and with 
Banchi. The roads in the outlying parts of the district and 
the village roads are little better^ than cleared tracks, with drains 
ent by the side. In the famine of 1908, the roads in the famine 
areas of Biiu and Barwc werd improved by the construction 
of embankments, hut the improvement has not been permanent. 
The chief need on all the roads in the district is the construction 
of masonry bridges over tho small rivers and of permanent 
culverts, to prevent tho surface drainage breaching the embank- 
ments. 

The main roads from Bauchi are lined with avenues of shady 
trees. Trees are also being planted' by the side of the District 
Board roads, especially quick-growing trees, siich as pi pa!, har 
and inn, End fruit trees, such as jack, mango, jamnn, and iaranj , 
which afford both shade to tho traveller and profit to the 
planter. 

Tho District Board has constructed wells at the larger 
bazars and villages on the main roads. 

There are no canals or navigable rivers in the district. The 
larger rivers are crossed during the rains in a donga, a primitive 
boat constructed of tho hollowed-out trunk of a, tree and pro- 
pelled with long bamboo,, poles. 

The opening of the Burulia-Bancbi branch of the Bengal- 
Nagpur Bnilway has made Banchi easily accessible from Calcutta 
and elsewhere. The line was begun in 1905 and was opened 
by Sir Andrew Fraser, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, on 
November 14th, 1907. It is built on the 2' 0 V gauge and is 
72-55 miles in length, 86-08 miles being in the Banchi district. 
There are sis intermediate stations between Bauchi and Pumlia, 
those at Tatisilwai, Gunga Ghat, Jonha’and Silli being within 
tho district boundaries. The journey from Calcutta to Banchi 
can now he accomplished in 14 hours, and that from Bankipore to 
Banchi in the same time. The extension of the line to Loliar- 
daga was begun in 1911', and was opened 'for traffic in October 
1913. The line passes midway between tho Banehi-Gumla and 
Bancbi-Lohardaga roads and is 42;8 miles in length ,- there are 
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intermediate elations at Argora, Piega, TangarbaorU and 
Kaggira. 

The effort, of the Railway on (tie <1 !b( rTct is shown by the 
inereafo in the amount of goo Is exported between the years 1 11)8, 
1912 and 1014*15. In 19US exports amounted to 5,!it'3 tons, 
in 181:2, (o 10, SIS tons, and in 1014-15, after the opening of 
(he Lohmdogn extension (o over 21,000 tons. 

The following (able shows (he chief exports from Ranchi 
stations. 


i 

1903 

1912 

1914-15 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tone. 

Grain and raises 

308 

m 

223 

Hiee ... 

1.4SP 

6,513 

223 

Hides nod Skin ... 

607 

831 

436 

Lsa stick 

1.062 

2,007 

1,127 

Oll-rced* ... 

963 

0,897 

3,018 

Tea ... ... 

103 

172 

. 107 

Tinilnr ... ... 

101 

m 

041 

Bones ... 

313 

627 

311 


Imports amounted to 21,302 Ions in 1 90S, to 27,785 in 
1912, and to 15,360 in 1911-15. The principal imports are : — 



1933 

1912 

1914-15 ' 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Coal ... 

1,903 

2,747 

30,032 

Co'.toa Twist 

SOS 

912 

1,021 

Hire ... 

e^a 

46 

1,017 

Wheat ... 

402 

290 

253 

Wheat fleer ... 

<07 

402 

720 

Line *►* ••• 

no 

3, 502 

3,630 

Ksfwine oil 

S73 

1.495 

1,719 

Fait ... 

4,650 

6,010 

6.S33 

FnRsr ... 

1,7£S 

1,319 

711 

Mihtts G0«fri 

1,032 

39 

840 
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. The Lohardaga branch promises 4o have an equally heavy 
export traffic, the import traffic being naturally considerably 
less than to Banchi. The export traffic on this line in 
1914-15 amounted to 12,251 tons and. the import traffio to 
'4507 tons. 

■’ The figures for passenger traffio to and from Ranchi ate 


as follows • 

/ 

. Outward. 

Inward. 

ISOS 

... ’ 781,184 

87,555 

1911-15 

... 131,885 

140,913 


Here again the figures show tho great' benefit of the railway 
in a famine year, the large number of outward passengers in 1908 
being due to the emigration of coolies to Bengal and tbo 
tea districts to obtain work. The total number of passengers 
carried on the Lohardaga lino in 1914 >15 was over 76^000. 

There are altogether 85 post offices in the district, including 
one head office, 11 sub-offices and 23 branch offices, and 475 
miles of postal communication. The number of postal articles 
delivered weekly averages over 3S, 000, while the value of money 
orders issued in 1914-15 was Rs. 17,33,315, and of money 
orders paid was Bs. 8,71,910. 

' Six hundred and ninety-four accounts have been opened in 
the Savings Banks, the deposits amounting to Bs. 1,05,834 in 
the year 1914-15. 

There are six combined post-telegraph offices in the district. 
The number of messages despatched was 17,905 in 1911-12 before 
.Ranchi became the headquarters of the Local Government, and 
73,8564n 1914-16. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

For purposes of Land! .Revenue aifraihisfratton (he ifisfriof 
consists of only ono permanently-settled estate, that of the 
Malifirija of Chota Nagpur. The cstnte embraces the whole 
of the district, with the exception of a few villages which belong 
to the Fndma Raj estate in the district of Haziiribsgh, and the 
Kashipnr.Iluj estate in the district of Mftnbhum. The land rev- 
enue of these villages is paid in thedistricts in which the parent 
estate is situated. The land revenue payable by the Chota Nag- 
pur estate is Its. 15,012. Of the total area of the estate, 724 
s.juarc miles are in the Mils possession of the Maharaja, the re- 
mainder being held by subordinate t?mire-hold( ;r3 . Three of 
these tenures arc in the direct possession of Government, having 
been confiscated aifterthc Mutiny,, and for these estates a rent 
of Its. 078 is payable to the Chota Nagpur estate and is set-off 
against the total land revenue demand. 

Though the early history of the district, ns indeed of the whole 
of Chota Nagpur, is involved in obscurity, it is certain that the 
Manilas and Oraons entered the country at an oar]y date, which 
cannot now bo fixed with any precision, or dispossessed the 
Asurs, of whom traces arc still found and reclaimed it from virgin 
jungle. The primitive village communities of tho Sfundas wore 
united into fjrLit, or groups of villages, over each of which a 
Chief presided. At a very early period, possibly the tenth 
century of the Christian era, the Chief of Khukhrfi became tbe feu. 
dal superior of the other Chiefs. "Whether ho was elected or 
whether ho succeeded in imposing his authority is doubtfut, but 
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it is certain that the original Chief of Chota Nagpur was a Mira- 
da and that his authority was recognized both by the Mnndas and 
by the Oraons and other inhabitants of the district, who agreed to 
render him certain feudal services and to pay some small tribute. 
The Chief of Khukhra was the ancestor of the present Maharaja 
of Chota Nagpur. • As the family prospered, the Chiefs intermar- 
ried with Rajput families of Paehet and Singbbhum and gradually 
came to be recognized as Rajputs. Having thus become a mem- 
ber of the Hindu community, the Raja songht to induoe other 
Hindus to come and-settle in the country, in order that they might 
afford him assistance, not only in protecting himself against "the 
invasion of neighbouring Chiefs, but also in controlling bis own 
turbulent vassals. He achieved his object by making grants 
of villages on easy conditions; frequently' the grantees were only 
required to render personal service and to keep up a standing force 
of militia, and, iu return, were left free to make what they cculd 
out of their villages- They were naturally not content that the 
village communities should render them merely a few petty services 
and pay an insignificant tribute and, as they were more civilized and 
better organized than the aborigines, they succeeded in ousting them 
from their position of proprietors of the soil, reduced them to the 
position of mere cultivators or tenants, imposed payments of various . 
kinds and exacted greatly increased services. Thus it came about 
that the Maharaja established his position as the overlord of the 
whole of Chota Nagpur, the Hindu settlers introduced by him, 
and the members of his family tot whom maintenance grants- 
were given, became his subordinate tenure-holders, while the abori 
gines sank to the position of Tent-paying tenants. 

This was the condition of affairs when in 1585 A. D. the Raja 
of Khukhra, as the Chota Niigpur Raja was then called, became a 
tributary of the Muhammadans. The subjection was at first pure- 
ly nominal j the Mughals exacted no yearly tribute and were. con- 
tent with making occasional raids into the country and carrying 
off as tribute a few diamonds which were found at that time in 
the Sankh river. In 1010 the Emperor Jahangir sought 
to make the subjection more real, and his lieutenant, Ibra- 
him Khan, the Governor of Bihar, defeated Raja Dnrjan Sal and 
Carried him off captivo to. Delhi. Twelve years later he secured 
his release, owing, it is said, to his skill in testing diamonds, and 

agreed to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 6,000. Even after this the 
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Muhammadans exercised bat control over the internal nffaire 
oT tbe district and were content if they received a portion of tbe 
stipulated tribute. 

Tbe district together with tbo rest of Chofa Niigpnr came 
under Jlritish subjection in 1765, when tborfi’trnnf of Deug.il, 
Rihar and Orissa was ceded by tbo Nnwab. At first tbe ltriiish 
made little attempt to bring the country under their administra- 
tion and it was not till 1769 that Captain Camac penetrated 
into the country. The revenue of Nagpur winch amounted 
to only Us. 4,000 wa? paid at this time through the 
Itrijfv of ll&tngarh, but in 1771 the Raja of Nagpur applied 
to Captain Camnu for permission to ipay bis revenue direct to 
Government and nlso for flic restoration of some disputed tracts 
of territory. The Council of Patna agreeing with Captain Cnmao 
ns to tbo importune! of securing |tho good will of this Raja 
“ whose country would form a barrier against the incursions of 
tbo iilahTattas", made a slight -rectification of the boundaries in 
favour of Nfigpur and made a settlement with the Rftjii Drip 
Nath Sabi, by which he stipulated to pay an annual revenue of 
Its. 12,000 including customs and transit duties. The agreement 
was for a period of three years (1772-5). Tho Raja however, was 
very remiss in mating payments, and towards the end of 1773 
Captain Cnmao had to send an expedition to the country to make 
him fulfil his obligations. In 1 77*t the settlement were renewed 
for a period of three years nud according to the p.illa the reve- 
nue was fixed at Us. 15,001, of which Rs. 12,001 were revenue 
nnd Its. 3,000 norrtriina, The apparent increase may he due to 
ttie exclusion of pargana Tori from tbe earlier settlement. In 
the kaMiyat given to the Raja in 1787 he agreed not to levy 
sa^eT and other prohibited cesses, for which he lwd received a 
deduction; to be responsible for tbe safely of travellers and to 
arrest thieves and dnknils and bring them to justice. In case he 
failed to pay tbe stipulated revenue, bis estate or such portions 
thereof as might be necessary were declared to he saleable. 
The terms of the fnlla and kalvUyat given at the time of the' 
decennial settlement on tbe 3id May 17SH) are cxcctlv similar to" 
these contained in the i-tfa lint and y'liYi of 17S7. The reve- 
nue agreed upon «« IK 34,100-15.3, the diR.-reme of Rs. PtiO 
as compared with the Jui .a fixed at previous settlements being 
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due to the .remission on account of exchange. The settlement 
with the Baja does not appear to have been formally declared 
permanent, but when the point was raised in 1799, the Board of 
Revenue, in reply to a reference, held that the revenue was fixed 
for ever under^ Regulation I of 1798, and this deoision was upheld 
when the point was again raised by Collector of Ramgarh in 
1828. 

Up to 1799 the revenue of the esate was paid tj the Collec- 
tor at Chatra. The mode of collection was peculiar. A Su:a- 
ml (agent), appointed by the Collector but paid by the Raja, 
was attached to the estate. The Raja made over to him a cer- 
tain proportion of the harvests under the appellation of tai- 
dad. From this the Suzuvml realised the Government revenue 
and his own allowances, returning the balanoe, if any, to the 
Raja. In 1799-1800 when the Coliectorship of Ramgarh was 
temporarily abolished and the district was annexed to the 
revenue jurisdiction of Bihar, the system of collection in vogue 
was discontinued and balances began to accumulate. In 1808, at 
the Raja’s request, a Suzawul was again appointed and soon after 
a Deputy Collector was appointed at Ramgarh— 

A frequent subject of dispute between the Raja and the Bri- 
tish authorities about the year 1820 concerned the sayer and ex- 
cise duties. The general policy of Government at the time of 
the Decennial Settlement was to take into their own hands the 
collection of these duties and to compensate the zamindars for 
the consequent loss of income by a remission of revenue. The 
conditions of Cbota Nagpur differed greatly from those of Bihar, 
and Mr. Leslie, the Collector of Ramgarh, in June 1789, repre- 
sented that the collection of the .layer by Government officials 
would stir up the opposition of tbo “ jealous and uncivilized ” 
people of the district, and iu a letter written a few. months Jatcr 
reported that “ the sayer collections consist only of three articles 
at present, viz., ’yuvgeat, ganthvsari and /taut duties/ none of 
which can he in my opinion discontinued without a disadvantage 
to Government •, but as the gnngedt is composed of two articles, 
viz., a duty on'the sale of goods and one on passing through, 
called wt'Mivtai, I think the latter ought to he struck off as a 
hardship to traders.” 
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Thongli it is not qiiilo clear what policy Government followed 
in the matter, it is certain that tho Raja did not receive any 
remission of lcvcnne lmt that a rcmisFion wns granted to tho Rajas 
of Kiimgarh anil Palamnunnd that tho covenant' executed by him 
in 1700 contained the same conditions as those granted to these 
and other zamindars, and stated that a deduction had been 
made for taycr. He did not however, raise the question 
of remission till much later and appears to have gone 
on collecting tho dutiesi tho British authorities having but a 
weak control over the country and being nnablo or reluctant to 
raise any objections, 'l'he question o£ transit duties appears to 
have been raised in 1S23, and tho Collector, bolding tboir collec- 
tion to be prohibited by the Raja's covenant, advised tbc mer- 
chants not to pay and to resist ri: ct armis any attempt to realise 
them. Tho Board of Revenue called on the Rfijii to state his claim 
for a remission on account of tho abolition of layer, and ho hazed 
his claim chiefly on the ground that his estate bad been expressly 
exempted from the scope of the Regulations and that the layer and 
aUiiri collected by him for tho last 35 years bad been used to 
defnij-fheoo'f of the police thin, is and preserve the peace of the 
district. Tho Collector, in forwarding bis petition, disposed of 
the argument, that 1m was not bound by the Regulations by 
referring to n pnrrcana of 1780, which directed the Raja to 
discontinue the collection of layer and produce layer accounts, on 
which the remissions were granted, and contended that the Ruja 
wns bound by the terms of the covenant which be had accepted 
without objection for many years, tic also pointed out that tho 
Riijfi could olaim no consideration on tho ground of the expendi- 
ture incurred in the upkeep of the police, as ho kept them heavily 
in arrears and allowed (hem to pay themselves hr extortingmoncy 
from the inhabitants under warrants granted by himself, 
Tho final orders of the Board in this matter are not 
extant hut it appears that no remission on account of layer 
was granted. Mr. Webster, a former Manager of the Cliotii 
Kagyttr Estate, considered that the Raja was hardly treated in 
tbi< matter. At this Ion gth of time and in tho absence of com- 
plete payers it is difficult to form an opinion, but it may be held 
that the Raja was himself responsible for the mistake, if mistake 
it this, as he allowed the iaclu'ion of the condition in his covenant 
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to pass without protest and continued to collect the duties,, 
both tLose which were legal and those which had been 
abolished, 

"With regard to the • excise duties, there is no doubt that the- 
Raj;! received no compensation, when this source of revenue was- 
resumed by Government in 1828 and tbe collection farmed out 
for tbe whole pargana for Rs. 6,500. Tbe Raja had for many 
years steadfastly opposed any attempts on the part of the authori- 
ties to take over the excise ; he represented that the result of snob 
aotion would be to drive the Kols back to their old home of 
Rohtas and to endanger the public revenue j be also concealed the 
true facts and pretended that tbe collections were no source of 
profit to him or his jngirflars. Thus in tbe case of excise also- 
the Raja was largely, responsible for tbe failure to obtain any 
remission of revenue. 

Another question of some historical interest is whether the’ 
Raja had any claim to he regardod as a Feudatory Chief. Thin 
claim is based chiefly on a Resolution of 1789, which exempted 
the district from the Regulations, and also on the fact that, in 
the early days of British administration, the Raja was given at 
verv free hand in the internal afiairs of the district, the only 
interference being by the despatch of small detachments to secure- 
the arrest of a criminal, or to assist the Chief in realizing his dues, 
from his subordinate tenure-holders. Tbe question was finally 
disposed of by the orders of Government issued in 1824, in which 
it was held that the district bad only been exempted from the- 
Land Revenue regulations and that the general regulations; 
applied to Chota Nagpur in the Bame way as to other parts of the 
province. 

The tenures subordinate to the Raja of Chota Nagpur may ho 
divided into three classes — (1) those of tbe dependent Rajas ; (2) 1 - 
service tenures and (3) maintenance tenures. 

Tbe Five'Parganas, i.e., tbe low-lying plateau in theeast and 
south-east of the district, were undoubtedly in early days in the 
possession of independent Rajas. The tenures of these Chiefs 
were not creations of tbo Raja of Chota Nagpur bnt the Chiefs 
gradually came to recognize him as their feudal superior. In 
most cases this recognition was enforced, in the first instance, by 
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conquest j in nnny ea-^ the Chi'-fs regained temporarily their 
imb-pendcnc*, mid it w.v» not till the end of the loth Century 
that they iffK finally reduced. In the early days of their sub- 
jection they rendered fend it services to the Ksjfi liut nlicn tho 
necessity fur such service disappeared, they agreed, or were forced, 
to j«iy n fixed quota of tho revenue into life hand as rent. Tamar 
was formerly subject to Ori«=a nnd was apparently brought into 
iiuhjection when the Chntii Nagpur Chief ac wmpanied the Muham- 
madans in their invasion of Ori«a. Bnudu and Itahe were com- 
piled by the British authorities in 1 70S to enter into agree- 
ments to pay rents. Silli was probably subordinate to CliDtii Nfig- 
pur Wore tho evasion of the cnintry to tho British. Apart 
from the estates of the Five Pnrgnnas there are other ostites which 
have a similar origin. The 11 nr we estate was originally subordinate 
to the JlAjil of Surguja hut was annexed by conquest. Tho Baja 
of Surguja, however, re-established his authority nnd it was not 
till 170P, tlint tlio Itaja of Chotii Nagpur was aide, with the 
nsRistaucc of British troops, to bring back the Chief to his alle- 
giance. These tenures, not being in origin creations of the CliotA 
Nagpur Chief, differ from other tenures in the district, in that 
they are not resumablc on tho failure of male heirs. The Cliots 
Nfigpnr Estate has, it is true, endeavoured to deprive them of this 
privilege by contending that the present proprietors are not tho 
legitimate descendants of the original Chiefs and in some cases 
have got tho proprietors to accept pal (at in whioh this condition 
is specially mentioned. Mr. Webster, a Manager of tho estate, 
writing of them in 1S75, says : — "All these estites are held under 
what arc called Ihmiloion pel/at and on the failure of heirs male 
to the original holder they escheat (o the Cholfi Nfigpnr Estate.” 

Balm has in faot been resume!. hut tho grounds on which tho 
resumption was granted in IS 4 a have been declared unround by a 
subsequent judicial decision and Tamiir has been judicially declar- 
ed to bo non-resumablo. Tho question of tho status of the pro- 
prietor of Barwe is at present the subject of civil suit. 

The origin of tho service jaftr is ms follows : — Prior Srrrkt 
to tho establishment of British dominion, the Chiefs of Ja 3' r> ' 
Choti Nfigpnr were constantly engaged in petty warfare, 
sometimes with their own vassals, sometimes with the Chiefs of 
neighbouring Stare?. To protect their country from the ravages 
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of their enemies as well as to enable them to make reprisals 6h 
their neighbours, a standing force or militia was required. The 
Baja accordingly gave lands in jagir to foreigners from other parts 
of India on condition that they were at all times ready to assist 
him with a certain proportion of armed followers. The jagirs 
are thus feudal tenures, “the counterpart”, as Mr. "Walpole de- 
scribed them in 1809, “ to those engagements which existed in 
the middle ages to so great an extent in many parts of Europe.” 
When the country became vested in the British Government the 
necessity foT military service ceased, and it was deemed equitable 
that they should pay a cash rent and some praedial dues 
[rakumats), in lieu of the services formerly rendered. The 
holders of these tenures are usually members of the fight- 
ing castes, either Bajputs, or Bautins and Bhogtas who claim to be 
Bajputs.' The holders of the. tenures are known aB baraik, 
ghaUoal , etc. Besides these feudal i&girs, other jagirs were 
given to the numerous officers and servants with which the 
Baja surrounded himself in imitation of the pomp and pageantry of 
Hindu or Mughal royalty. Thus we find a village granted to a 
composer of extempore poems with which the Maharaja of the day 
was well pleased, to a noted wrestler for his feats of strength, to 
domestic servants such as a duo an, “sepoy”, hotmal, or 
liukobardar (preparer of the Maharaja’s fiukah), whije others were 
granted in return for special services, as, for instance, to persons 
who killed enemies of the Maharaja under his orders. There 
are also religions brit tenures. As the Bajas adopted the 
Hindu religion, they introduced a number of Brahman 
priests, erected temples to the Hindu deities throughont the 
country, and made branihottar, debottar and other brit 
grants of lands or villages to the priests for their main- 
tenance and for the upkeep of the temples and the worship of the 
gods. Two curious forms of such tenures, mentioned by Mr. 
Webster in his account of the estate written in 1875, ate Tanga 
villages and Chiba brit. " Tanga villages'’, he writes, 
“ usually belong to Brahmans and according to tradition ■ were 
obtained in this way : — If a Brahman failed to obtain a village 
from the Maharaja by fair means and was willing to sacrifice 
himself for the benefit of bis hoirs, all he bad to do was to betake 
himself to a village and, taking care to select a good one, 
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deliberately lmng himself therein. The only way of expiating the 
guilt of j(o=fee'-ing a village in which a llrfthiiian had banged 
himself wa« by getting rid of the accursed spot and by giving it 
away in jiigtr te the heirs of the deceased. The origin of Chiba 
Iril was raid to he The Muhlriijil having finished chewing his 
pan or betel threw it away. Some great admirer picked qp the 
choice morsel and put it in his month and was recompensed for 
liis devotion to the irnhiiTajii by the grant of a village or two.” 

The Ilfij family Ims always followed the custom of primoge- 
niture, and hence it became usual for tbe Kajfis to allot maintenance 
loddings to their near relatives, the Thakurs and Lais, ns 
the younger brothers of the Mahariijn and their descendants aro 
called. At first it would poem that these grants mennt nothing 
mote than the assignment of the tributes or supplies which the 
Jtiijii got from the village communities, bn 1 , like the service jitgtr- 
diirt and the Ilsijfi himself, the khorposhdCtr gradually reduced 
the cultivators to the position of rent-paying tenants. 

The incidents of these tenures are too numerous and too varied 
to he enumerated in detail and it mnst suffice to mention only 
the most .important which are found particularly in flic feudal 
jiipt and in (lie maintenance grants. The term /Vi^tr connotes 
rcsumability, that is, the tenure lapses to the ] arcnl estate on the 
failure of male heirs and all such tenures are locally known as 
put re puirii'lhik. The maintenance grants are also resumablo, 
though tho condition is not always stated in tho deeds under 
which the original grant was made, yet if the tenuic was ori- 
ginally a jiigir, the custom is none the less certain, liven IrU 
grants lapse to the parent estate on the failure of male heirs of 
the original grantee, though, according to Hindu usage, such 
grants am not rc.-umahlc under any condition by tbe grantor. 
Previous to the Permanent Settlement, the Jlnhuruja did in 
some cases exercise the right to resume at will, but, tbe power to 
resume such grants as existed at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, without the eons cut of Government, was expressly 
taken away by the fa (fa granted to the Itaja of that time. Ja- 
cir tenures are also impartible and inalienable. The jUgirdarf, 
maintenance-holders, and even tenure-holders subordinate to them, 
have adopted the custom of priiiiogenilnre which prevails in tho 
t'liot.i X:\gpnr family. The usage was recognized as long ago 
as HOO, as by Regulation X of that year the provisions of 
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Regulation XI of 1798, under wbiolr tlio estates of persons dying 
intestate were declared to be liable to be divided among the hoirs 
of the deceased acoording to Hindu or Muhammadan law, were 
declared to be inapplicable to the jungle ma/iah of Midnapur 
and other districts. Colonel. Dalton, the Commissioner of the 
Division, who was for 18 or 19 years in Chota Nagpur and made 
a special study of local usages, wrote in 1875 s "The ordinary 
Hindu law does not apply to the estates (Jaglrs), as by custom 
and under the provisions of a Regulation passed in 1800 primo- 
geniture is admittedly the lex loci, but judioial decisions based 
on a mistaken analogy with similar tenures in Bihar and Bengal 
Lave held the j&gin to be partible as well as transferable. Should' 
further judicial decisions sucoeed in introducing a system of 
succession which is entirely opposed to local usage, the anoient 
estates of the district will beoome subdivided and in the end 
transferred pieoemeal to money-lenders and other proprietors. " 

Apart from the tenures described above, the Maharajas havo 
at various times given leases of portions of the estate to the 
money-lenders, traders and other adventurers, who first began to 
find their way to Chota Nagpur at the beginning of the 19th 
century. • Some of these leases are permanent, (doami or bemi- 
adi thila ), others are perpetual leases on fixed rentals [mokar- 
rari), others usufructuary leases {-arpeshgi and bhugat) . 

Of the whole estate measuring 7,052 square miles, only 
724 square miles are now in the Mas possession of the Maha- 
raja ; 1,050 square miles have been given out by him, or his 
predecessors, as Mtorposh, while 4,480 square miles are in the 
possession of the feudal, and other, jagirddrs. Brit grants 
absorb 134 square miles, and the remainder is held on leases, viz., 
Mokarrari 2 2‘65 square miles; thika 126 square miles; tar- 
peshgi 3 square miles, doami ( permanent absolute grants) 408 
square miles. 

The cultivating tonanoies, some of which are technically 
tenures, are described in the chapter ,on Rent. 

All lauds which are in the Mas cultivation of a landlord are 
locally known as mdnjhilds, a word which literally means tho 
headman's share and is an interesting survival of the time, when 
the villages were ruled by headmen and landlords had no juris- 
diction in the village economy. The landlords have appropriated 
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tji'!* heritage and doainrcat-.il isanjhihct land now moans 
land in the pj? session of the landlord mid cl his ab-olutc disposal. 

The Choli'i Nagpur Tenures Act of 1800 provided for the prepara- 
tion of a record of all f&tjii&St and belk-kkcfa lands, or 
privileged lands of the landlord 6 , of which they could prove their 
possession for n period ot twenty years before the passing of the 
Act. Ltih-khda lands arc, as the name implies, lands set apart 
for service. The villagers, who cultivate them, render special 
services to the landlords; or they are cultivated hy the wholo 
body of the villagers, who share the produce and iu return render 
n fixed number of days’ service to the landlord. No occupancy 
rights can accrue in such lands, however long the possession of 
the raiyat. In the recent settlement a record was prepared not 
only of tnanjhikui and Iclh-khcta lands, demarcated at the time 
of the IhuMari survey, but also of all landlords' privileged lands. 

The Inttcr ate defined hy the present Tenancy Act as all lauds 
which are cultivated hy the landlord himself, or which are leased 
to tcnnnls for a term of ycare or year by year, and in which by 
local custom occupancy rights do not accrue to the tenants. 

This definition operated somewhat harshly on landlords who 
had been in the habit of leasing their Mat lands to (hikadars, 
who in turn sublet them to raiyals for indefinite periods. As 
the definition of “ settled raiyat " was introduced into the Tenan- 
cy Act of IPOS, many of thcraiyats to whom such lands had been 
leased had acquired rights of occupancy, and lands which were 
undoubtedly the landlord’s kkfis lands have thus been converted 
into ordinary raiyati holdings. The record prepared hy the 
Settlement Department shows that the manjkikatt and lcth-M:eta 
lands demarcated under Act IX of IStlO occupy SO square mites, 
other privileged lands of tho landlords G5 square mtlc<' while 251 
square miles are in actual cultivating possession of the landlords. 

The Landlords thus hotd 11-2 per cent, of the tetil mea at present 
under cultivation of 3, CM square miles. 

The tenure-holders of Chotfi Nagpur are notoriously - improvi- nremiticn 
dent; their estates produce no very Urge income and the fcmlivfr 
proprietors, even in the earliest times, incurred heavy debts f . r v"-‘ Clt 
to money-lenders and traders. If estahs hebnging (o' mu tent 
-families were sold up in execution of decrees of the courts, and 
pos-ession passed to alien landlords, there w a * fear of di.-tnrb ine-s 
, ’-.discontent among the tenant 6 . In the war 17P5 the sale of 
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tie great estate of Packet in Manbhnm for arrears of revenue 
had caused a general rising of tic tenants, wiici was only put 
down iy tie cancellation of tie sale. Tie pnreiase of tie Pali* 
man estate iy Government [at a sale for arrears of revenue, in 
1820, tad made tie people sullen and discontented, and they 
readily joined tie Kol insurrection of 1831 and again gave con- 
siderable trouble boti before and during tie Mutiny of 1S57. 
Profiting iy tiese examples Government adopted the policy of 
stopping as far as possible the sale of estates. Under rules drawn 
up by Captain 'Wilkinson, tie first Agent, and sanctioned by 
Government, tie sale or transfer of landed property without llm 
Agent’s consent, on any account whatsoever, was prohibited, and 
it became enstomary for tie Agent and Lis Assistants to inlcrfcr 0 
in, and decide summarily, questions between debtors and credi- 
tors. The practice in fact was to attach, and take under direct 
management, such estates as were likely to default or be sold up 
in tie Civil Courts in execution of decrees for debts. Such pro- 
cedure was purely executive and wlffin Act VIII ofl 859 (the 
Civil Code of the day) was extended to Ohota Nagpur, it was held 
that tie power could no longer he effectively exercised. Wien, 
however, application was made to tie Commissioner for sanction 
to the 6ale of estates, according to tic terms of tie provision of 
tie notification extending tie terms of the Civil Procedure Code 
to Chota Nagpur, lie ordinarily refused to allow tie sale, wheu 
it was found that the assets were sufficient to meet the liabilities 
within a reasonable time. 

To legalize the procedure which had been followed since the 
earliest days of tie British administration, tie Chota Nagpur 
Encumbered Estates Act (Act VI of 1ST 6) was passed. The 
objects and reasons were stated as follows : " The accumulation 
of debts and tie sale of large anoostralijestafes in satisfaction 
thereof is a process calculated to cause trouble in (most parts of 
India, This is notably tie case in the districts of tbe western 
portion of Bengal, which are comprised in tie Chota Nagpur 
province. In tiese districts there are many landed proprietors 
who arc very improvident and apt to ran into debt to an extent 
which exposes their estates to tie danger of being ironght to 
sale. If such sale takes place, trouble arises between the purchaser 
then villagers and the rights of the cultivators are likely to he 
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imperilled.” The Act empowered the Commissioner, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Lieutenant-Governor, la appoint a manager 
nnd to vest in him the entire management of encumbered estates, 
whenever lie thought fit to do so. On publication of the vesting 
order, all j roceedinga in the Courts, ineluding processes for tho 
execution for debt*:, become barred ; the holder of the property is 
not liable to nrrc't for debt nnd the power to alienate any portion 
of the estate is rested in the manager. Tho Act has been amend- 
ed by Act V (a. c.) of 18S t nnd again by Act III (b. c.) of 
1001 . By the latter Art the Deputy Commissioner is empowered 
to file tuo koIu an application for tho protection of an estate, and at 
the same time it was definitely laid down that the bolder of an 
estate must he of political or social importance or, ir this i: not 
so, Government must ho satisfied that it 13 desirable in tho inter- 
est of the tenantry that the estate should bo protected. Fre- 
quent use has been made of this latter provision and estates of 
no political or social importance, have been taken under manage- 
ment in the interests of the tenants. Tho recent Settlement 
operation*, however, have placed tko tenant? in a mu.b stronger 
position. Their rights have been carefully recorded ami, vrith the 
spread of cdu >alion and Christianity, they arc belter able to pro- 
tect themselves. Tho necessity of protecting some ofthe older 
estates still remains but it may safely be said that the estates 
will not bo brought as readily under management in the future as 
in the past. 

In 191(5 there* were tiurly-five encumbered estate? under 
the management of Government. Of tbe.-o the most important are 
the Armai and the T.imSr estates, of which tho rent-rolls aro 
Its. 29,010 and Its. 21,3s t respectively. The proprietors of the 
Arinai estate aro of tho money-lending caste, and the estate 
was taken over in the intern -t of the tenantry. The remain hi"- 
estates tire comparatively small and their total rent-roll is onlva 
little over one lakh, while their debts amount to rather more 
than ol lakhs. There nretwo estate? under the Court of Wards 
of which tho largest is that of tho Thakur of JarLi, with a rent- 
roll of Us. 55,000, 
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estates in Hie district they are resumable on the failure of malo 
heirs. A total rent of 'Rs. 678 is payable to the Maharaja, 

The Barkagarh estate was created by Maharaja Raghuniith 
Sabi, who gave the villages forming the estate to his brother Ani 
Sahi for maintenance. Thakur Biswnnath Sahi, the grandson of 
the original grantee, joined the mutineers and was hanged in tho 
following year, his estate being confiscated under Act XXY of 
1S57. In 1872 Kapiinath Sahi, the only son of Thakur Biswa- 
ztafh Sahi, brought a suit against Government to obtain possession 
of the estate but was unsuccessful. The estate consists of 118 
villages, of which 23 are held in jagir, Morposh, etc., and 
the remainder are under direct management. Thirty villages 1 
which were leased to Mr. Stainforth in 1881 have recently heen 
resumed and brought under direct management. 

The proprietor of the Patia estate was Paude Ganpat Eai, the - 
hereditary secretary of the Maharaja. The estate consists of 9| 
villages, of which three are in Lohardaga thana, and the remain- 
der scattered over the Gumla subdivision. The estate was settled 
by Captain Grey for a period of thirty years in 1881 and the 
whole of the estate, except for half a village leased out in tiita, 
is now under direct management. 

The proprietor of the Silam estate who joined the mutineers 
was Bliika Bam Rautia, whose ancestor had received the village 
in jugir from tho jSglrdat of Palkot. It is thus a sub-tenure of a 
subordinate tenure-holder and rent is payable to the Aimai 
Enoumbcred Estate, the successor in interest of tb ejagirdar. 

Prom the foundation of the Agency till the passing of Act X 
of 1859, it docs not appear that there was any Code of law in 
force prescribing a procedure for the disposal of revenue suits or 
for tbe realization of revenue. The Courts, however, followed 
tho old summary suit laws (Regulation V of 1800 and VII of 
1S37). In 1S59 the Commissioner submitted a proposal to the 
Board of Revenue for the introduction of ActX of 1850 through- 
out the division with some modifications and omissions. The Board 
questioned the expediency of the proposal, and strongly objected 
to tbe proposal for extending tbe distraint clauses of tho Act 
for tbe benefit of tbe landowners. The Act was accordingly not 
introduced, but the existing procedure was modified 1 in accordance 
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with i ( t spirit, rave Dint appeals continued to lie to the Com- 
missioner, instead of to the Judge and the High Court. * Eventu- 
ally, however, the Commissioner ordered that the procedure laid 
down in the Act regarding appeals should also ho followed, and, 
l»y the year I860, all the provisions of the Act were generally 
followed, except that the distraint clauses were not applied and that 
iho sections relating to the sale of land were subject to the restric- 
tion that no sale could he effected without the permission of tho 
Commissioner. Act X of 1853 was never actually declared to 
he in force in tho district, though tho High Court appear to 
hove held so. Tho corrcelness of this decision is open to doubt, 
in view of tho provisions of Regulation XIII of 1838, whioh 
were in full force when Act X of 1859 was passed, and tho 
Commissioner and the local authorities did not themselves con- 
sider that tho Act applied to tho district. 

In 18G9 the Cholii Niigpur Tenures Act [Act II (n. c.) of Acui (u.c.jot 
I860] was passed, authorizing the appointment of special commis- 
sioners for the survey and demarcation of the privileged lands of 
both the landlords [manihihas) and the tenants ( Ihuinhari), 

The onuses which led to the passing of this Act and the survey 
which was carried out under its provisions are described in detail 
iu Chapter II. Its defect was that it only dealt with one 
particular kind of tenancy ; it left untouched the MwAari 
hhittikaUi villages, on the onoharul, and the ordinary raiyati 
lands, on the other; it made no attempt to deal with the 
question of pracdial dues and services, which had even at that 


time begun to he a fruitful soutco of strife between landlords 
and tenants; it even omitted from the survey one important class 
of privileged lands, the wrnat, or sacred groves, which are to 
he found in every Afnndii or Orion tillage. It was soon recog- 
nized that a Tenancy Act suited to tho peculiar conditions of the 


district was an administrative necessity, for, though tho provi- 
sions of Act X of 1S39 were generally followed, it was clear that, 
in many respects, they were unsuitable. The distraint clauses 
were considered to he inapplicable to the wild aboriginal popula- 
tion, while tho clause which practically prohibited the realization 
of eJirJft was unduly harsh on the landlords. JltcAli were in 
accordance with the local custom of tho district, and, as long - s 
the demands were moderate and reasonable, were paid 
objection. Tho levy ofei, had also been expressly pemUtJ 
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by earlier legislation, The Ramgarh district was exempted by 
Regulation IV of 1794, from the operation of the section 54 of 
Regulation VIII of 1 7 93, on which the clause prohibiting the levy 
of ahoabs, in Act X of 1859, was based, and to quote the words 
of Mr. Oliphant, the Deputy Commissioner, writing in 1875, 
“ it was obviously unfair to force on the country a law which 
prohibits the levy of all cesses without affording to the zemindars 
an opportunity in the first instance of commuting their cesses 
into rent". 

Aoti(n. c.) oi In recognition of the inapplicability of the ordinary tenancy 
J8 ’“ laws to Chota Nagpur, the Chota Nagpur Landlord and Tenant 

Procedure Act (Act I of 1879) was passed. The provisions of 
Act X of 1S89 were generally followed, but the provisions regard- 
ing’ distraint and enhancement of rent were omitted. The res- 
trictions on the sale of landed property which had been observed 
for many years were legalized by the insertion of a clause pro- 
hibiting the sale of all under- tenures for arrears of rent without 
the permission of the Commissioner, and, finally, landlords were 
allowed the option of applying for commutation of any conditions 
or services, to which they were entitled in addition to money 
rents. The provisions of Act I of 1S79 had as little effect in al- 
laying the agrarian discontent or in improving the relations of 
landlords and tenants, as the proceedings of the special Commis- 
sioners appointed under Act II of 1869. Disputes as to praedial 
dues (nhimats) and praedial services ( belli began) grew moro 
frequent and more violent, and in 1897, after several years of 
discussion, a Bill was passed by the Bengal Council providing for 
the voluntary commutation of praedial conditions and services, 
laying down a procedure for the enhancement of rents, and re- 
gulating the registration and resumption of intermediate tenures. 
Propos-d It was also proposed to repeal Act I (b. o.) of 1879 and to extend 
■a5 lines. 01 *° Chota Nagpur the Bengal Tenancy Act with some modifica- 
tions. The Bill was, however, referred bach by the Government of 
India for reconsideration, especially of the olauses dealing with 
registration and resumption, which were opposed by the majority of 
the persons concerned and the Government of Bengal decided only 
to proceed with that part of the Bill dealing with the commutation 
«nssr, (n ’ 0J Predial conditions and services. The Commutation Act [Act 
IV (s. c.) of 1897] was accordingly passed. The question of tho 
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of their enemies as well as to enable them to malce reprisals 

their neighbours, a standing force or militia was required Th 

Raja accordingly gave lands in jaglr to foreigners from other parts 
of India on condition that they were at all times ready to assist 
him with a certain proportion of armed followers. The jdqirs 
are thus feudal tenures, " the counterpart ", as Mr. Walpole de- 
scribed them m 1809, "to those engagements which existed in 
the middle ages to so great an extent in many parts of Europe" 
When the country became vested in the British Government the 
necessity for military service ceased, and it was deemed equitable 
that they should pay a cash rent and some praedial dues 
(rahmais), in lieu of the services formerly rendered The 
holders of these tenures are usually members of the' fioffit 
mg castes, either Rajputs, orRautiasand Bhogtas who claim To be 
Rajputs. The holders of the tenures are known as bardik 
ghatwdl, etc. Besides these feudal i&girs, other jaglr, were 
given to the numerous officers and servants with which the 
Raja surrounded himself in imitation of the pomp and pageantry of 
Hindu or Mughal royalty. Thus we find a village granted to a 
composer of extempore poems with which the Maharaja of thedav 

was well pleased to a noted wrestler for his feats of strength to 

domestic servants such as a diwdn, "sepoy" kotll ’ 

(preparer of the Mabamjrt /„*„/, )X4 other, ’Je 

" , ” ret “™ or /i--' :,al «'"<*», as, for instance, to per-on, 

who failed enem.ee of the Maharaja „ nd e r hi> orderB P Th °“ 

are also rehg.ous i„U tenures. As the Bei-, 7 . , 

Hindu religion, they introduced a number' "Zb ,, 
priests, erected temples to Hip tt- j . . . ■ 01 -Brahman 

country, and J? y 

grants of laud, or milages to tte ‘ d M 

tenance and for the upkeep of the temples and the J ?• ^ 
gods. Two curious forms of such tenures menf T * ip u o£the 
Webster in his account of the estate written i.7 7 7 

villages and CUla hit. - Tanga - r illao-e, " ’ , 

"usually belong to Brahman, and according t„ .'lit; 
obtained in this way i-If , Brahman failed to oht ” 

from the Maharsja by fair mean, and wl willt 7 
himself for the beneSt of hi, heirs, all he had to do was Ziti 
himself to a village and, tafang care to se,eet I ^ 
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Barkagarh, Patia and Silam and the work appears to have been 
continued, off and on, for nearly ten years. Between the years 
1876-1880 a complete' survey and settlement was carried out by 
Captain Grey. Tbe b/iuin/idri survey carried out by the special 
Commissioners appointed under Act II (b. c.) of 1S69 was 
begun in 1860 and was not completed till 1880. 

In 1876 the survey of the Chota Nagpur Estate was taken in 
hand by a professional party of the Survey Department, but it was 
found that the estate could not bear the cost of such an elaborate 
survey, and it was decided to carry out tbe work by a non-profes- 
sional party, working under the Manager of tbe estate. After 
the survey had been completed in 1885, the settlement of 
rents and the commutation of all praedial dues aDd services in the 
villages in the i/iiis possession of the Maharaja was taken in hand 
by Mr. Slacke, the Divisional Settlement Officer, and completed in 
1888. The total area surveyed, for which a record-of-rights 
was prepared, amounted to 7 42 square miles. Kents were settled 
for all cultivated lands, except bhainh&ri and mdnjhiMs lands, 
which had been dealt with by tbe bhninhari Commissioners. The 
work was not carried out under the authority of any law, or rules 
having the force of law, but the decisions, especially the rent 
settlement, were acacpted by the proprietor and the great majori- 
ty of the raiyats. In only three per cent, of the oases did the 
raiyats refuse to aosept janiabantlis in token of their acceptance 
of the Settlement Officer’s dsoision. The good effcots of this 
settlement are shown by the fact that in th9 recent settlement 
operations the agrarian conditions in these villages presented a 
striking contrast to the conditions prevailing in neighbouring 
villages, disputes of all kinds being less numerous and less acute. 

The discussions regarding the Tenancy Bill of 1899 showed 
clearly that it was necessary to prepare a record of looal agrarian 
rights and customs before , undertaking any legislation* 
Such a record had long been recognized by the local authorities 
as the only measure which was likely to remove some of the chief 
causes of agrarian discontent. The Birsa revolt brought matters to 
ahead, and in 1902 survey and settlement operations were commenc- 
ed in the Mundfi country in an area, as at First defined, of 1,84-6 
square miles. It was soon found that it was impossible to confine 
•tbo operations to the Munda country. The Mnndas were scat- 
tered over the district, and it was recognized that eqn illy cogent 
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existed for preparing a fimilar record for the areas occupied 
li y noa-Mnml.*iri r.i ;r=. Tin* aWncc of standards of measure* 
incut, the tmt'Tt-tinfy of the incidence of rent 5 and the insecurity 
of tenure all romhiuctl to nwb a record necessary, -while such a 
record ivi>!» an essential preliminary to any commutation of prac- 
dial dtii-s or fervice.-. 

The operations were finally completed in 1010. Mir. Lister 
was in ch-irp'e of the np' , ratio:ie from 1002 to 1007 and Mr. Ileal 
fur t!io remainder of the period. The tjt.il cost of the operations 
amounted to rather more than 1C, lakhs of mpees, of -which one- 
rpinrler was met from Imperial Iteventics and thchalnnce recovered 
from the landlords and tenants. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Ranchi, like other districts of tbs Chota Nagpur Division, is 
a non-regulation or scheduled district, i.e., one to which certain 
Acts and Regulations in force in other parts of India have 
not been extended. Prom a praotical point of view the 
main distinction .may be said to be tbatj the executive 
officers have higher judicial powers than in regulation districts. 
Thus the Deputy Commissioner had till recently enhanced judicial 
powers under section 30 of the Code of Criminal Procedure but 
with a resident Sessions Judge these powers were exercised less 
frequently than in the outlying districts of Paliimau and 
Singhbhum. The Deputy Commissioner and the Deputy 
Collectors subordinate to him also have powers under the Chota 
Nagpur Tenancy Act [Act YI (b. o.) of 1908] to try rent and 
other suits which in regulation districts come before the Munsifs 
and Sub- Judges. 

Till 1902. the whole district waB administered from the 
headquarters at Ranchi j the evils of this system and the reasons 
which ledjfco the establishment of a subdivision at Gumlain 1902, 
at Kfaunti in 1907 and at Simdega in 1915 have been detailed in a 
previous chapter. At the District headquarters the Deputy Commis- 
sioner is assisted by a staff of five Deputy Collectors, of whom one 
is occasionally a Joint Magistrate in the Indian Civil Service, one 
or two Probationary Deputy Collectors or Sub-Deputy Collectors, 
and from time to time an Assistant Magistrate. The administration 
of excise and income-tax is in the hands of a special Excise Deputy 
Collector, while the management of the Wards and Enenmbered 
Estates is entrusted! to a European’ Manager. The subdivisions 
aroadministercleither by Joint Magistrates of the Indian Civil 
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Service or by European Deputy CoHeators. At Gumlti tbo Sub- 
divisional Officer was assisted by a Mnnsif, who bad Ibe powers 
of n Magistrate of the second class and of a Deputy Collector, and 
by n Sub-Deputy Collector ; while at Khunli tbo Subdivisional 
Officer himself exercises civil ns well ns criminal and revenue 
powers and is assisted by n Sub-Deputy Collector. Since the 
opening of tbo new subdivision of Simdcgfi, the Subdivisional 
Officer, both there and at Gumlfi, has teen given similar powers to 
those of the Subdivisional Officer at Khunti and is assisted 
by the same staff. 

Other locali officers aTa the Superintendent of Police, the 
Civil Surgeon who is also Superintendent of the Jail, the Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, and the District Engineer. 

ltfmchi is also the headquarters of the Commissioner 
of the Chota Nfgpur Division, of the Superintending Engineer 
in charge of (he "Western Circle, of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, the Executive Engineer in charge of tbo Cholii Nfgpur 
Division, of the Inspector mid Assistant Inspector of Schools 
in the Chota Nfgpur Division, and of the Inspectress of Schools 
in Cliotil Nfgpur and Orissa. 

Tho total revenue of the district under the main heads Emote, 
amounted in 18S0-1 to Its. 41,01,000 and in 1SC0-1 to 
11s. 7,1-1,000. In 1802. Palsimau was formed into a separate 
I district, and the revenue in 1900-1 fell to Rs. 5,93,000. The 
ordinary revenue of the; dial riel is now over 10 lakhs, Rf. 50,000 
being derived from Land Revenue, over onelakb from Cesses, six 
lakhs from Excise, a lakh and a half from Stamps and three- 
quarter of a lakh from Income-tax. 

Tho only permanently-settled estate in the district is that of uadBmtse. 
the MabnriijR of Chota Nfgpur. The land revenue demand of 
_ the dt'trict consists of the revenue payable by this estate and of 
the rents realized from the subordinate estates of Barkagath, Palif 
and Silara which were confiscated after the Mutiny. Tho 
land revenue payable by the Chota Nfgpur Estate amounts 
to Rs. 15,011, against which is set off the rent due to the 
estate for tho three subordinate tenures in the Bat possession 
of Government, leaving a net demand of Rs. 14,304, Of the 
confiscated estate a small portion is leased out in farm, as j5 s ,> 

Merferl or rfeief/er and is classified nnder (behead " Tem- 
porarily-Settled E.-lalcs ”, Ter these estates a rent of Rs. s^ is 
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paid. The greater portion of the estates is under direct manage- 
ment, and the raiyats pay their rent direct to Government, The 
. total demand on account of Land Bevenue amounted in 1914-15 
to Bs. 50,726. ' ‘ 

Excise always has been, and always will he the principal source 
of revenue in the Banehi District. The Baja of Chota Nagpur 
appropriated this source of revenue till 1823, when, in spite of 
his protests that he derived no revenue from it, it was taken 
away from him and farmed out for the pargana for Bs. 6,500. 
In 1859 the excise revenue was Bs. 53,750 and by 1871 
had risen to Bs. 60,050. In the decade ending in 1901-2 
it only fell below three lakhs of rnpees in two years of famine, 
and between the years 1900-1 and 1910-1 it rose from 
Be. 2,91,160 to Bs. 5,78,771, the increase being over half, a lakh 
in each of the years 1905, 1906 and 1907. In the year 1914-15 
the excise revenue amounted to Bs. 6,39,953, of, which 86 per 
cent., or Bs. 5,52,760, was derived from the sale of country 
liquor. The manufacture of country liquor was formerly carried 
on solely in licensed outsialls, hut in 1908 a central distillery was 
opened in Banohi for the supply of liquor to the adjaoent 
thanas. The central distillery now supplies the whole of thanas 
Banohi, Ormanjhi, Angara, Silli, Bundu, Sonahatu, the larger 
portion of Tamar and small portions of Burmu, Karra and Bero ; 
the area, of the tract supplied being 1,468 square miles with a 
population of 852,711. During the year 1914-15 the total 
amount of liquor consumed in the forty-five shops supplied from 
the distillery was 54,719 gallons- (London Proof) and the total 
revenue realised in- license fees and duty was Bs. 1,76,616. 
The contract system will soon ho extended to the greater pirt 
of the distriot. It has many advantages over the outsiill 
system ; it enables the excise authorities to ' exercise a close 
control over consumption, and is thus peculiarly suitable for a 
district in wliioh the inhabitants are addicted to excessive drink- 
ing. Tbe success of the system is proved by the faot that 
since the year 1908 the consumption per 100 of population in the 
areaEcrvcd by "the distillery has fallen from 21 ’gallons to 15 8 
gallons, and this in spite of the fact that recent years have been 
years of marked agricultural prosperity. 
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In the remainder of tbe district liquor Is supplied from out- 
' (tills which arc sold annually by auction, and in 1914-15 
Its. 3,76,111 was realized irom S3 oulslilts. Tho amount o£ 
liquor consumed in the outstiil area has been roughly calculated 
at ,12 pilloiis per 100 of population, but this figure is probably 
too high, ns tho ontstill vendor’s methods of distillation aro 
extremely crude and outturn is consequently considerably less 
than It would be with more efficient plant. Mahta, from which 
tlio liquor is manufactured, varies in price from nnnas G per 
nuuml in the western and inaccessible parts of tho district to 
lie. 1-12-0 per matmd in Hie neighbourhood of Itanchi : tho 
average price being Ho. 1-S-O per maund. 

The excise administration of tho district presents n difficult 
problem, and, even though steps arc bciog taken to cheek con- 
sumption, the excise income show.? a steady increase. Tho number 
of shops has been decreased considerably in recent years, and in 
1910, there were S5 shops, or- one for every G7 sqnaro miles of 
country and every 12,000 of the population. No Bhop may now 
be established within a qnartcr of a mile of a market or a publio 
road, iijncasure which checks to some extent the number of visits 
which cart-men nud other travellers pay to an out-still hut docs 
littlo to prevent (he r.iivat, who has walked ten or fifteen miles 
to mark't, from refreshing himself to excess before lie turns 
homeward. The exci-o authorities have also recently adopted 
the policy of consulting public opinion as to the situation of 
shops and out-stills, and this policy will enable them to obtain 
the advice of the missionaries on this important question. It 
will, however, be many years before drunkenness decreases to any 
marked extent, though there can be little doubt that one of 
the b.-st effect? of Missionary (caching lias been to stop the vice 
among the Christian converts. 

The high figures for the consumption of country liquor arc 
the more remarkable, when it is remembered that tbe national 
drink of tbe aboriginals is ricc-beer (Aiiarfo or pachoax) and 
that they are allowed to brew tins comparatively harmless liquor 
for their own consumption. The preparation of this liquor is 
simple, llice, or sometimes aesdli or aaruj, is the groin used. 
Hour seers of the groin are boiled with a small quantity of water 
and are spread oat to dry. The grain is then rubbed between 
tbe bands and mixed with raise, a concoction of wild roots which 
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is sold in the bazar and the preparation of which is confined 
to a few aboriginals. ' The ingredients are secret, but apparently • 
include, like the yeast used in the preparation of saH in Japan, 
something which will convert the starch in the grain into sugar as 
well as the yeast proper which is required for converting the 
sugar into alcohol. The mixture is pat into an earthen vessel of 
water, the mouth of which is covered with straw. The liquor 
will be. ready for consumption in three days in the hot weather 
and in a week or ten days in the cold weather. The amount . 
of undiluted liquor obtained in this way is about sis seers, wbiob 
is diluted for drinking to eighteen seers, or about two and half 
gallons. The aboriginals require hanria for all their social and 
religious ceremonies. . It is in fact used as food and drink, and 
the privilege of home-brewing checks the temptation to resort to 
the more harmful country liquor. The tribes who are permitted 
this concession are : — Munda, Oriion, Asur, Bhuiya, Bhumij, 
Birhor, Nagesia, Paharia, Lobar, Sharia, Karwar, G-ond, Bedea, 
and Korwar. Many of the semi-aboriginal tribes of the district 
are also addicted to the consumption of this liquor, but the policy 
has always been to restrict the privilege of home-brewing to 
the animistic tribes whose religious customs require its prepara- 
tion and consumption. The non-aboriginals have to obtain a 
license for brewing paehoai or to run the risk of being detected 
by the excise staff and fined. That they prefer to run the risk 
is shown by the fact that only ono license for home-brewing 
was issued in 1914, There were also 73 shops for the sale of 
paeitoat which produced a revenue of Rs. 7,730. 

The aboriginal is not addicted to drugs 6uoh as opium, gdnja, > 
or Vkang, and the receipts from drugs only amounted to 
Rs. 77,489 in 1914-15. The greater part (Rs. 42,146) was 
derived from ganja . This drug is imported from Rajshahi by 
lioensed wholesale dealers at the rate of about Rs. 100 a maund, 
sold by them to retail dealers at about Rs. 150 a maund, and by 
the retail-dealers, who pay the duty of Rs. 13 a seer, to the 
public atRs. 80 a seer. The consumption has risen slightly in 
recent years, but this is probably due to the immigration of 
labourers for work on the railways, etc. The revenue from 
opium in 1912-13 was only Rs. 81,880, but in 1913-14 it rose 
to Rs. 41,436, an abnormal figure due to an increase in the opium 
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romuming population o£ Ilunclii town, and perhaps to smug* 

('ling of the drug by Chinamen to Burma and Eastern ports. In 
lOM-lfr it fell to Ilf. 35,298, The aboriginal population is not 
addicted to opium, and modal: smoking is confined to llio 
inhabitants of Ranchi, Lohardaga, Siiti, Bnndn and Tamar. 

The revenue from stamps rope from Us. 1,12,270 in 1892*3 Stamp*, 
to Rf. 1,23,050, in 1900*1, and to Its. 2,00,-140 in 1010-11. In 
1014-15 the revenue amounted to Its. 1,00,005 of which 
Rf. 1,29,835 were obtained from the sale of judicial stamps and 
Rf. 30,770 from thesaleof non-judicial stamps. The incomedcrivcd 
from the sale of stumps varies with the amount of litigation. 

The settlement operations have put a stop to infructuoos litiga- 
tion and hence the income derived from stamps his decreased 
during the last few years. 

In the decade, ending 1901-2, during whioh the minimum Income-tai. 
assessable income was Its. 500, the number of persons assessed 
to income-tax averaged 1,000 and the net collections about 
Rs. 18,700. 'When the minimum assessable income was raised in 
1903 to Rs. 1,000, the number of assessces fell to 434, wliilo 
(he net collections rose to Rs. 22,9S7. In 1914-15 tho number 
of assessors was 907 and the collections amounted to Rs. 70,848. 

Tiiis figure, however, gives a false impression of tho) economic 
condition of the district, as nearly Rs. 40,000 was realized 
from the officers of Government temporarily resident in 
Rfmchi. The number of professional men, traders, and 
merchants assessed to income-tax in this year was 519, of 
whom CIS were money-lenders,, and ,-lGC dealers in food- 
grainf, liquorf, piece-goods, etc., and the amount levied was 
Rs. 27,G32. Tint (he district has increased in prosperity 
since the opening of the railway is] shown by the fact tbit the 
corresponding figures for 1905-0 were 353 and Rs. 15,034. 

M in other districts, Iho road nud public works cesses ore Ccstw. 
levied at the rale of one anna in the rupee. The first valu- 
ation under Act X of 1S71 was made in 1 S 74 - 7 . Three 
general revaluations under Act IX of 1SS0 were completed in 
1SS3, 1892, and 1900, and a revaluation of tho whole district, 
on the basis of tho Settlement Record, was completed ia 1913. In 
the older revaluations it was a systematic practice of the land- 
lords to file returns showing rents far in excess of what was 
actually paid or was legally demand able with the object of 
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filing tliem subsequently in rent suits. The publication o{ a 
record-o£-rights has stopped this evil practice, and a valua- 
tion can now be fairly made on the basis of that record. 
‘The greater part of the oess is paid by the Chota Nagpur 
Estate, though recovored not without difficulty from the sub- 
ordinate tenure-holders. In 1914.-15 the total demand was 
Its, 1,25,143, of which Rs. 2,088 were derived from mines and 
jungles and the remainder from land. 

There are four Eegistration offices in the district, viz., 
at Ranchi, opened in 1805, ELliunti transferred from Bundu 
in 1007, Lobardaga 1898 to 1004 and again in 1907, and 
Gumla transferred from Lobardaga in 1904. At the head- 
quarters station the District Snb-Registrar deals, as in other dis- 
tricts, with the documents presented there and assists the Doputy 
Commissioner, who is ex-offtcio District Registrar, in supervising 
the worlc of the Sub-Registrars at the outlying offices. 
In 1908 the total number of registrations was 12,670. On the 
introduction of tbe Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act. oF 1008, 
the number of registrations fell to 8,491 in. 1010 and 7,227 
in 1911 j tbo reason for this was that the Act prohibited 
the sale of raiyati holdings' and the provision of the Act 
permitting mortgage under certain conditions for a term of 
years was not understood by the inhabitants. Since 1911 
mortgages have become more common and the miyats 

circumvent the provisions of tho Act by surrendering . their 
holdings in collusion with their landlords [as an indirect way 
of selling them. 

The Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur, whoso head- 
quarters are at Ranchi, is Sessions Judge for tbo district 

as well for the districts of Palaman and IJazaribfigh. Tho 

•Deputy Commissioner had powers under the Criminal 
Procedure Code to try all eases not punishable with 

death, but these powers have now been ^withdrawn. Of 
the Deputy Magistrates stationed at headquarters four aro 
usually vested with the powers of a first-class Magistrate and 
the remainder with the powers of a second or third-class Magis- 
trate. The Subdivisional Officers also have first-class powers 
while tho Sub-Deputy Collectors aro vested with second-class 
powers. There are benches of Honorary Magistrates at Ranchi 
and at Lolnidaga which dispose of unimportant cases under 
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tho Municipal by-laws nnd the Police Act, and two Honorary 
Magistrates at Khanti, cno of whom has the powers of a 
Magistrate of the second-class. 

The Judicial Commissioner ia the chief Civil Court of the Civil Jnitieo. 
district. Ho occasionally tries original suits but is occupied 
mainly with civil Appeals. The Subordinate Judge at Ranchi 
deals with original- suits valued at over Re. 1,000 and hears 
appeals from the decisions of Munsifs. He also exercises 
jurisdiction in the districts of Paliimau and nnziiribiigh. A 
Munsif is also stationed at Runchi white iho Subdivisions! 

Officers of Klmnti, Gumlii and SimdegE exercise tbo powers of a 
Mnnsif. Suits under tbo Chotii Nfigpnr Tenancy Act aro tried by 
the Subdivisional Officers or by Deputy Collectors. 

Forpolico purposes the district is divided into IS tbanas p.jUco. 
nnd 10 outposts. The latter, which have been found to facilitate 
the investigation of crime, were, in 1005, declared to be polico 
stations witbin tbc meaning of tbo Criminal Procedure Code. 

They ore not tlianas, but for tbo sake of convenience were treated 
ns llinna units for tbe putposes of the settlement record and 
also for census purposes. 

Recently three now polioe-slations have been formed in .tbanas 
Ktilcbiru, Kochcdega and Kurdeg, to facilitate the investigation 
nnd prevention of crime and to improvo the general administra- 
tion, as it had been found that it was not possible to control 
these large areas from one centre. The new police-stations 
are at Jaldcga in thnna Kolcbirii, Thethaitangar in thnna 
Kochedegii, nnd Bolba inthaua Kurdeg. 

The sanctioned strength of tbo regular police force in 1915, 
was one Superintendent, eight Inspectors, 59 Sub-Inspectors, 
one Sergeant, 74- Head-Constables nnd 495 Constables, represent- 
ing one police office to every 3H square mile nnd to every 
2,114 persons. To assist tbe Superintendent, an Assistant or 
Deputy Superintendent is usually posted to the district. In 
addition to Iho civil police, a Gurkha Company of Military police 
is stationed at Doranda' and consists of two Subadars and 
Jomndars, twelve Ilnvildars nnd Knifes, and 97 Sopors. 

The rural police force, intended for watch and ward duties 
in iho villages, consists of 2,457 Cbaukidars appointed under 
the Chota^igpur Rural Police Act (Act 1), Bibar and Orissa, of 
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1914. The total cost of the rural polioe amounts to Us. 91,667 
' and is realized from the inhabitants of the villages. The tai' is 
collected by thirty Tahsildars appointed by the Deputy Commis- 
sioner. . The Chaukidars are usually Grh&si- Akir or Lohra by' 
caste, and occasionally Mundas, Onions or low caste Muhamma- 
dans are employed j their pay varies from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 a month. 

The history of the police system in the early days of British 
administration has already been given in Chapter II. The 
system of zamindari polioe proved a failure, and after' the -pass- 
ing of the Police Act (Act Y of 1861), an organized system of 
police, paid for and managed by Government, was introduced. 
The Raja was thus relieved of a considerable burden, and/ though 
by tbe terms of his covenant with the British Government, he 
was bound to make provision for the protection of life and pro- 
perty 'within his territory, it'appears that he was only required 
to make a small contribution for the upkeep of the nBW police, 
and a g'latwali cess ivaB realized from proprietors and holders of 
tenures which were subject to a condition, express or implied, of 
protecting lines pf roads or parses. The realization of this cess 
was legalized by the Chcta Nagpur Rural Police Act [Aot-V 
(n. o.) of 1887], which also empowered the Deputy Commissioner 
to. fix the number of, and appoint, road patrols or ghatwali for 
the protection of such roads and passes. ■ The duties of the 
ghatwals differ from those of the village chaukidars in that they 
are exercised not within any village but -within any area 
roughly determined by immemorial custom as a ghat ; their 
chief duties are to patrol the ghat. There are ‘ in all 70 
ghatwals, ten of whom receive a salary of Rs. 5 a month and 
the remainder Rs. 8-3. The cess is collected by the Chaukidari 
Tahsildars and the annual demand is Rs. 4,061. The ghatwali 
fund is administered by the Superintendent of Polioe, subject to 
the control of the Deputy Commissioner, and is applied in the 
first instance to meeting the pay of the ghatwals and the office 
establishment, and also for the construction -and repairs of the 
ghatwali bungalows, which have been constructed for the 
convenience of touring officers on all the principal roads of the 
district. 

In the early days of British administration Chota Nagjrar 
had an unenviable notoriety as a criminal district 'and was 
• described by the’ Collector of ChatrS writing in 1793 « a s ; a 
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receptacle for murderers, thieves nnd vagabonds and disturbers of 
the public peace.” Tiic es tablishment of the South-West Frontier 
Agency in 1S31, nnd of the Slate constabulary in lfc63, caused 
came improvement in the criminal administration of the district, 
but apart from crime which was the direct result of the strife 
between the landlords and tenants, murders, dakiiilis, nnd similar 
crimes of violence were common, nt least in the outlying parts 
of the district, till the beginning of the present century, nnd it 
was not till tho opening of subdivisions at Gnoili and Klumti 
that there was any marked improvement in the administration 
of criminal justice or in the prevention and detection of crimo. 
The wild nature of the country gives exceptional facilities for 
the commission of dnkiiitis and highway robberies nnd the 
escape of tho culprits, ns well ns for the concealment of murders. 
Mr. Itcid, who was the first Subdivisional Officer at Gomlfi, thus 
describes the condition of the west of the district : — 
u There were parts of the area, notably the more remote 
parts of Knrdeg, Kochedcga and Kolcbira lhanas, where 
tho system of British administration oould hardly be said to be 
in force. Murder cases nnd other very serious offences were 
usually brought before the courts, but offences of lesser magni- 
tude went unpunished. Even murders were frequently concealed : 
nnd I know of one case nt least, in which n zatnindfir wns 
reported to have committed as many as ten and yet has escaped 
conviction. The control over the police was so ineffective that 
they were the real rulers of tho country nnd before any reform 
conld be effected, it was found necessary to prosecute or dismiss 
many of them. The Cbnukidari force was equally corrupt. 
Paring the first year after the foundation of tho subdivision, the 
convictions of the chaukidiirs, who were the supposed guardians 
of the peace, for serious offences, such as dakaiti, robbery, theft 
nnd trespass, were numerous, the percentage being nearly treble 
that of any other class of the community. It was therefore 
necessary to discharge or dismiss large numbers of the worst of 
them who usually belonged to the Gh-lsi nnd Maliali ea-to.” 
A recent outbreak of dakaiti in the south-west of the district 
committed by a branch of the Manilas, known a* the Eranga 
Kols, showed the necessity of etcrclring an even closer control 
over these outlying tracts and led to the deci-ion to form a 
fourth soldi virion at Simdegn. The Eranga Kols, though not 
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a crimiual tribe, were no doubt encouraged by the facility with 
which petty crimes escaped notice to oommit crimes of a more 
serious nature and trusted to make good their escape to the 
jungles of the neighbouring Feudatory States. Generally speak- 
ing, the aboriginals of the Ranchi district are not criminal,, and 
the Mundas, Oraonsand Kharias are justly proud of their respecta- 
bility. Before the Settlement operations put a stop to agrarian 
disputes, cases of trespass and paddy-cutting, often accompanied 
by violence, were comm n, bnt suoh crimes were committed in 
defence of real or imaginary rights, and one oannot but feel 
sympathy with the aboriginal who, failing to obtain any redress 
in the Courts, took the law iuto his own hand and reaped the 
crops of his ancestral holding of which he had, often unjustly, 
been dispossessed by the zamiudar. Cases of murder are still 
common, but the majority of them -ore pathetic rather than 
revolting. In a sudden drunken quarrel the quiok-tempered abo- 
riginal uses the axe, which he invariably carries with more 
violence than discretion. He confesses his crime and is quite 
ready to undergo the punishment. A more scrions class of oas'e 
is the murder of suspected witches or wizards. Sometimes a 
whole village combine to beat from their boundaries the old 
woman who is pointed out by the soMa or witoh doctor as the 
cause of disease among men or cattle, and snch cases ate often 
never reported to the police, or, if reported, no evidence is forth- 
coming against the guilty persons. In other cases a man in a 
frenzy of grief at the loss of his ohild or wife or oattle, considers 
that the only way to save himself from further trouble is to 
destroy the person or persons who have cast the evil eye upon 
him. The tribes most addicted to theft, petty burglaries, and 
robberies are the Ghasis, Mahlis, and Domras. Cattle-theft is 
common, and often the thieves themselves or the receivers of the 
stolen property are detected by the owners of the cattle who 
visit market after' market in their search for the missing pro- 
perty. Cattle-poisoning is also not uncommon and is committed 
by Chamars, Lohras or Ghasis for the sake of the hides. A 
method frequently adopted is to shoot the animal with a bamboo- 
headed arrow, such as is commonly used by graziers for driving 
cattle, into which 'has been fixed a poisonous berry, hardened 
to a sharp point. A small puncture is made in the skin, but the 
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jKiifon rapidly spread? through the vein?. Tho crime is difficult 
to dtteol and often the villager? themselves attribute the deaths 
to the work of a Ihvt nnd do not realize that they ore caused 
l>y human hands. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Outside the two municipal areas of Ranchi and Lohardagfi 
the administration of local affairs, such as the maintenance of 
roads, bridges, and roadside rest-houses, except those maintained 
by the Public Works Department, the management of pounds, 
the establishment and maintenance of schools, either wholly or 
by means of grants-in-aid, the provision of medical and 
veterinary relief, and the control of village sanitation, rests with 
the District Board. There are no Local Boards. The District 
Board was constituted in 1900 under Act III (b. c.) of 1885 to 
take the place of the Road Cess Committee, which up to that time 
had looked after the communications of the district. 

The Board consists of nine members, appointed ex-officio, in- 
cluding the Deputy Commissioner as Chairman and nine members 
nominated by Government. The district is too backward for an 
elective system and this system of nomination secures the 
appointment of persons representative of all interests and well 
acquainted with the needs of the district. Of the nominated 
members, two are tea-planters and one is a lawyer ; the landed - 
interest is represented by the Manager of the Chota Nagpur 
Estate, the Manager of. the Encumbered Estates and a land- 
holder, while the heads of the Christian Missions form a most 
useful element on the Board. 

The income of the District Board in the first year of its 
existence was Rs. 93,8751, of which Rs, 47,679 were derived from 
Road-Cess, and during the decade 1901-2 to 1910-11 the 
average income was Rs. 1,86,373. In 1912-13 the income 
was Rs. 1,31,472, of which Rs. 55,974 were derived for Road- 
Cess. In 1014-15 the income rose to Rs. 2,85,709, owing to the 
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nirri'fid' r fo (It'' Board of the Public Works Cc r ® (K®. SO^SIS) 
nml (a fjv-c .U grant® nc ivid from Government for education 
mid for tlio imprmcin''i 1 t of riiuK nnd communication®. * Of 
the minor item® of revenue, re.cipK from pounds arc the 
largi®! nnj ntnounlcd to ovir Jl«. 4,000 while about 
Kn. 1,!J00 are derived from Fcliool fee* and B®. 2,000 from 
\ i lorinary receipts. The incidi nee of taxation is very low and 
amount® only t > ten pies per head of population. 

The average expenditure during the decade J 901*2 to 
1010*11 amounted to Be. 1,33,700. In 1912-13 it amounted 
to Kb. 1,37,819, of which R®. 77,241 were spent on civil works, 
including Rs. 58,007 on the extension nnd maintenance of 
rmd®. In 101 1-15 the total expenditure rose to Bs. 3,1C,5S8, 
that on Civil lVorl>n fo B«. 2,29,511, over Kb. 1,89,000 being 
ppenl on roads. Special grunts received from Government were 
devoted to the improvement of the road from Lobanlagii to the 
plateau of Nctarh’it in Paliimiu via Gh.'ighra and Bishunpur. 
Apart from the desirability of connecting R.'mchi by n good 
ro id to thN potential hill staliin, the road from LoharJag.v to 
Gli.'ighr.’i and Ki®hunpur carries tho tra lie from the western part 
or (lie district to the railway and ha® become of increasing 
importance since the extension of the Bongal-Xagpur llailwny 
to Loliardtgi vvn® opened. 

Xoxt to Civil Works, Education constitute® the heaviest 
charge on the rOfoutves of the Hoard ; the amount expended on 
it in 1912-13 was Rs. 39,107, Rs. 30,227 being given 
a® granRin-aid to prinury sehool®. In 1914-15 dm 
expenditure under this head ro®o to Rs. 01,SS5, including 
1R •! ',7*»3 for aided fchools. The iuercased expendi- 
ture wa® mainly due to a grant of Rs. 15,000 received from 
Government for raising the stipends of Gums in primary 
FchoaR Si von middle schools nr» maintained by the Board, 
nt Guml.i, Khunti, Jaria, Thnkurgaon, Piilhot, Silli and 
Tamar, and grants-in-aid arc made to two middle tchaol® (at 
Butidu and Murhvi), to 57 upper primary fcIiooI®, and 719 
lower primary srheo's. Large gnnt® are abo given to the three 
Mbs'on® for the maintenare 1 of primary F-lmo'®, {X 0 

P. G. 3!i.*®Vn receiving Bs. 3,420, th- Lutheran JfLrnn 
B«. **,SCiRand (be Roman Catholic Mbs' on Bs. 1,GC3, 


Erreaditune 
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Tie .Board in 1914-15 spent Rs. 9,329 on medical relief, 
maintaining five dispensaries, at Gumla, Khunti, Silli, Chainpur 
and Bundu, giving contributions to the Government hospitals at 
Ranohi and Lohardaga and grants to the hospitals of the S.P. G. 
Mission at Itki and Murhu. .The question of village sanitation 
-also receives attention and, though rapid progress cannot be made 
owing to the limited resources of the Board, steps are taken to 
improve the water-supply by the construction of wells in the 
larger villages and bazars and by cleansing private wells and 
tanks. Since 1912- a sanitary inspector has. been employed to 
■supervise this work. 

A veterinary dispensary has been opened at Ranohi, with a 
shoeing forge 'attached to it, and a veterinary assistant and a 
farner have heen entertained since 1902. There are also two 
itinerant veterinary assistants, in charge- of the Gnmla and 
Khunti subdivisions. Rinderpest and htemorrhagic septicemia 
cause great- mortality -among cattle in the' district, and'tho 
duty of these officers is to instruct the inhabitants in preventive 
measures and to persuade them to have their oattlc inoculated in 
the event of outbreaks of - infeotious diseases. 

There are only two Municipalities in the district. The 
Ranohi Municipality, which is the- largest in Chota 'Nagpur, 
was constituted in 1869, and the Lohardaga Mnnioipa'ity in 
18S8. Municipal administration is still in an elementary, stage, 
-but there are hopeful signs of a more corporate activity. In 
the' case of a petty rural Municipality like Lohardaga it is no easy 
matter to instil life and vigour into the proceedings of the 
.Commissioners. An account of both towns will be found -in 
the Gazetteer. 

' Ranohi has a Municipal Board of nineteen Commissioners, 
including the Chairman. Of these three, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, tbs Civil Surgeon, and the Distriot Superintendent of Police, 
‘are members ex-officio, twelve are elected triennially by the rate- 
payers, and four are nominated -by Government. Thirteen 
members are Indian's, ten being Hindus, two Muhammadans, 
and one a Christian, arid of these all are lawyers, with the excep- 
tion of a schoolmaster, a doctor,' and a retired Government officer. 

! The Municipal area'is about 6 square miles, butthe-Commig- 
sioners are taking steps to -extend the boundaries, eo as ‘to be in. a 
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Indian vegetables, such os brinjnls, onions, pumpkins, gourds 
and sweet potatoes, and spices, such as turmeric {/midi) and 
chilli. 

In nearly every village there is a grove of mango trees, Frr.it trees, 
planted by the Hindu landlord, the fruit of which is the common 
property of the village ; the trees are frequently barren and the 
belter varieties of mangoes are not obtainable. .Tack trees nro 
also common and, according to the custom of the country, both 
the tree and the fruit arc the property of the man who planted 
it. Theft of jack-fruit is a frequent subject of complaint in the 
courts. Tbe fruit of tho tamarind and the farntti (Pongamia 
glabra) is also the exclusive property of the owner of tho 
tree. The fruit of the karnnj is not eaten but is made into 
oil and nsed for various purposes. It is used to kill tho insects 
which infest tho hair of the people, and it is also said that wood 
coated with the oil resists the attacks of white-ants. Its prin- 
-cipal use is, or rather was before tho days of Kerosine oil and 
Dietz lanterns, as a lamp oil. The fruit of other trees, such ns 
itiahua,jamuit, *«««/, etc., which are found round the ullage, 
are, like mangoes, the common property of the villagers. 

Plantains, guavas and limes of various kinds are grown 
principally by the Hindu inhabitants, and a Hindu village can 
often be distinguished from an aboriginal village by the plan- 
tains or papeyas growing round tbe bouses. 

The cultivation of tea in the district of Ranchi dates back To. 
to 15C2 and owes its origin to Mr. Stainfortb, n retired civilian 
who settled at Ranchi. lie started two gardens, one at IJolwnr, 
about three miles north of Ranchi, and tho other at Palfmdu, 
about 12 miles cast, on lands leased from the Rnrkagarh 
Estate which had been confiscated by Government after (he 
Mutiny. In 1872 the whole area of the Pnlfuidu garden 
(LSI acres) was under mature plants and yielded 20,500 lbs. 0 f 
leaf, all of which was manufactured into black tea. Of the 
Hotwar Estate only 35 acres were under mature plant and tho 
yield was 3,200 lbs. Since that date a number of new gardens 
have been opened, all under European management, and there are 
now 21 gardens with an area of 2,070 acres, while the produco 
is over 300,000 lbs. The leaf is now practically all manufactured 
into green lea. Coffee also does well in Chota Nagpur, but the 
cultivation is not carried out on any extensive ccale. 
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inadequate, hare been improved with the aid of the special grants 
given in 1912-13 and subsequent years. The roads havcreeeived 
more attention and the lighting of the streets is much better than 
it was a few years ago. A daily market, to supply the needs of the 
well-to-do inhabitants, has been instituted, the cost of the building 
being met by a loan of Es. 15,000. Though the last few 
years show a record of steady progress, much remains to he 
done, but the Municipality, like others in the province, 
is hampered by laok of funds from taking in hand any 
large projects. A drainage scheme has been under consideration 
for some time p‘ast, but without liberal assistance from Govern- 
ment the Municipality cannot hope to meet the cost of over, two 
lakhs of rupees. The natural drainage of the town is good, and 
it is only in the more congested portions that asystem of artificial 
drainage is needed. An even more ambitious scheme is the supply 
of good drinking water, cither by damming the Subamarekha 
or Potpoto rivers or by constructing a reservoir in the highlands 
to the west of the town. But this scheme involves an ex- 
penditure of more than seven lakhs of rupees, and it will bo. 
many years before funds are available for carrying it into 
eSect. 

The Lohardaga Municipality is administered 'by a Board, 
consisting of ten members nominated by Government. The 
area included in the Municipality is only 2‘5 square miles 
■ and the rate-payers number 947, or 13’9 per cent, of the total 
population. The total income in 1914-15 was Rs. 6,497. 
This.income is chiefly derived from a .tax on persons, levied 
at one per cent, on the income of the asaessees, and ia 
1914-15 Es. 2,643 was obtained from this source. Other items 
of revenue are rent of pounds (Rs. 415), and rent of saiais 
(Rs. 252). The incidence of rates and taxes, which is 7 J annas 
per head of population, is the lowest in Ghota Nagpur. In 1914- 
,15 Es. 1,080 wero spent on oonservanoy, Es. 1,196 on roads, 
these being the two chief items of expenditure, apart from the 
construction of a hospital with the aid of a grant from Govern- 
ment. The Board maintains one Upper Primary School for 
boys and one Lower Primary School for girls and grants aro 
given to two Lower Primary Schools for boys and to a local 
mjttob. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


EDUCATION'. 

The progress of education in Ranchi district during the last p r0 g rcRJ of 
forty years has been remarkable and the credit for it must be Education- 
given to the Christian Missions. At the time of the British 
occupation, and during the sixty years that intervened between 
that and the Kol insurrection, there were hardly any literate 
persons in the district. After the establishment of the Agency, 
in 1834, a school was founded at Ranchi, but eveu in 1S57 it was 
still the only Government institution in the district and contain- 
ed only 67 pupils. During the next decade some progress was 
made, but in 1871-2 there were only 22 sohools in the district 
(including* Paliimau), with 986 pupils, and a few indigenous 
jiath&als and maklals. From 1871 to 1881 progress was more 
rapid and was due largely to the expansion of the Lutheran 
Mission during this period, and partly to Sir George CainpbelFs 
scheme, introduced in 187 '2, under which grants-in-aid 
could be given to schools under private management. The effect 
of this scheme was at once apparent, and in 1872-3 there were 
17S (Government and aided schools, with 4,553 pupils, and 57 
unaided schools, attended by 580 pupils. Since that date there 
has been a steady increase in the number of schools. Between 
.1892 . and 1902 the number of schools rose from 492 to 796, and 
the number of pupils from 12,5GU to 20,503. In 1915 there 
were Over 1,300 schools, and nearly 40,000 pupils, the number of 
hoys under instruction being 34,603 or 34 per cent, of the male 
population of school-going age. With the increase in the num- 
ber of schools and pupils, there has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of literate persons, in 1881 only 30 males in every 
\000 wero literate and in 1891 only 86, but during the last 
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twenty years, in which the number of Christians has risen Ly 
over 100,000, the number of literate males has risen to 57 per 
inille, 

In spite of this marked progress, Ranchi is still' more back- 
ward in education than other districts of the province, except 
Palamau, Angul and Singhbhum, The conditions of the district 
are such as to render the diffusion of education difficult. The 
villages are few and far between, the inhabitants are poor and 
indifferent to the benefits of education, and it is only in those parts 
in which there is a large proportion of Christians in the popula- 
tion that the number of literates is at all large. Among the abori- 
ginals, who skill adhere to their animistic religion, ’only 4,385 
persons were recorded as literate in 1011 out of a total population 
of 007,820, or 13 per mille of the male and 2 per mille of the 
female population, hut out of the Christian population of 177,473, 
10,436 were literate, or 93 per mille among men and 25 per mille 
among women. The progress of education among the Christian 
inhabitants of the district has had the effect of stirring up the 
Hindus and Muhammadans to improve their condition. Among 
Hindus S3, and among the Muhammadans 146 per mille of the 
men are literate, a higher proportion than is found in the district 
cf Noith Bihar. 

Secondary ' There is no college in the district, but. there are four 

Education. flourishing High English Schools, with more than 1,500 boys On 
their rolls. The-lianchi Zila School, maintained by Government, 
is under the charge of a European' Head-master of the Indian 
Educational Service, and is rapidly growing in sizo and popularity. 
New school buildings, inoluling hostels for the various classes of 
pupils, have recently been constructed on a site in the compound of 
the house formerly occupied by the Commissioner of tbe Division. 
The other three High Schools are maintained by the three 
Missions, who are assisted by annual grants from Government a'nd 
have also received recently special grants to enable them to erect 
new school buildings and boarding-houses. They are the Lutheran 
-Mission School, St. Paul's High School maintained by the 
S. P. G. Mission and St. John’s High School maintained by 
the Roman Catholic Mission. 

There are thirteen Middle English Schools, of which three 
(at Gumlii, Iilmnli, and Jariji) are maintained, and one (at 
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Bunin), is at led, hy (ho District Komi 1 ; one- is aided by the Rfsnchi 
Mimicijaliij*; and five aro aiilcd hr Government. Three of (ho 
hilt- r, nr well an three whi.-h nr.* tinahl -d, are under (he manage* 
m>*:i! of car or other of the Mi-'inns. 

Thrre :.r.‘ five Mid-fir \'*-m irnlar Schools in the district, Priiriry 
of which inn* in iiiltichi-d to the Ranchi Training School and 
i'i maini'iinrd by Government, an-1 the remainder are maintained 
and in.ih.igc 1 by (lie Diilriet Baird. The Missions have no 
Midill ■ Vern u-nl ir Schools. Tlie schoils, which are but little 
Mi|*erior l • primary school*, arc declining in popularity, ns parents 
of all eln-.cs prefer an English edu ration for the children. 

Primary Sell mis are the principal agency for diffusing (-du- 
ration among (lie inis; of tlr population, ami tho rapid strides 
which oliicitimi i« mahing may b> ju lge<l by the fact that during 
the past seven years the nnmhcr of primiry schools has risen 
from 78S to 1,281, and the number of pupils from 1S,25G to 
:i-l,2a0. Upper Primiry Sahools generally have satisfactory 
no join n iditinn, b it the Lower Primary school is usua!ly.found in 
n wretched hut, or in the verandah of tin house of the leading 
villager. 

At IU-n -hi thcro is a first -ge.idc training school for vernacular Training 
teachers in Secondary Schools, with CO pupils on its rolls. Tlio £clty>u ' 
fclioil is maint lined by Government, an.l is nceommodated in the 
buildings formerly occupied hv tho Zita School. There are four 
rcho'ds for the training of teachers in Pimarv Schools with about 
li>5 pupil', o»<* of which prep ires teachers to te.ich up to the 
E| p.-r Primary stige and the remainder up t> the Lower Primary 
1 1 igc. Two of these awre formerly r ,s «rved for Mun-lns anil 
Ortons, bat, owing to the inferior rjuntifi -aliens loth of the pun- 
dits and the pupils did not prove a succc-s. They have now l>e?n 
thrown open toall caFtes, and aboriginal teachers, both Christian 
and non-Christian, are trained in the schools which have for some 
years been cfiicicntly maintained by the three Mi-sions. The 
Mission* receive a grant-in-aid from Government, on condition 
that 2 5 gurus arc trained each year, 12 of whom are nominated by 
the Deputy Inspoetorof Sebeals with a view to their sahs^neul 
employmint in Government or Board Schoob-. The S. P. G. 

Mission and the Lutheran Mission rach maintain a training school 
for mblrefs.-f. The rrb-xd-- contain clc-at CO pupils cad ere 
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aided from Provincial funds. The Roman Catholic Mission also 
has a female Training School on' a smaller scale which is at present 
unaided. 

The Ranchi Industrial School was started with the balance 
of the assets of the Chutia Pair fund, the object being to 
give a training in handicrafts to aboriginal youths. It is 
now maintained by Government, and has been enlarged by 
the opening of classes for sub-overseers and for motor 
mechanics. In 1915 there were 181 students in the sub-overseer 
alasscs, 11 in the motor mechanics class, and 87 pupils in the 
artisan classes. A hostel is attachedjto the school, and considerable 
improvement has been made during the last few years in the plant 
and machinery. In an Industrial School at Bundu, aided by the 
District Board, blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ work used to he taught 
to some twenty boys, but the school has not proved a success and 
has now been closed. A more promising school has lately been 
started by the S. P. G. Mission at Murhu. The Laos Schools 
maintained by the three Missions, and the Blind School main- 
tained by-thc Anglican Mission are described in the chapter on 
Missions. 

Since the Influx of Secretariat olerks into Ranchi, a.'comraer- 
cial school has been opened, at whioh candidates for employment 
under Government can get instruction in Typewriting and 
Shorthand. Only 17 pupils were under instruction in 1915. 

Pemale Education in Ranchi has made greater progress than in 
many districts of the province, as the Missions maintain a large 
number of schools, many of which are efficiently managed by 
Europeans. The S. P. G. Mission maintains a Middle English 
School for girls at Ranchi, which has 16 girls in the secondary 
classes and 971 girls in the primary classes. The school roceives a 
monthly graut of Rs. 60 from provincial revenues, and Rs. 40 for 
the Kindergarten school, There are in all 85 primary schools for 
girls, with 8,411 pupils on their rolls, the majority of which are 
privately managed, but receive aid from public funds. Of these 
42 are under the management of the Missions. . The success of the 
Missionaries in spreading education among the women and girls 
belonging to their congregations is shown by the fact that 25 per 
mille of the femalo Christian population is literate, whereas 
among the Hindus, Muhammadans, and Animists, the propor- 
tions arc only 6, 11, and 2, respectively, 
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Jkiidrs these tcliool' (here arc 07 3f<uhatm anil 3 f ft Hah, SfrUi 
I'* of which are aided, for the special education of Muham- ‘ 
inadari*. The principle is the Scnj-ul-Islam Madrassa nt R:\nchi, 
recognized ns an Urdu Upper Primary School. There is also a 
Snmkril To’ nt Ranchi, which is aided by Government nud 
the Municipality. 

The total expenditure on education in the year 1014-15, inrlud- Eij>cattiiurc. 
in" insjiCction arid mis.ollancoiis charges, was Rs. 4,00,912, of 
which Rs. 1,0?, 979 were met from Provincial fund', Its. 07, S IS 
from District Hoard funds, Its. 5,fi9G from Municipal funds, 
and IK 2,78,08.') from fees and private sources. 

The Inspector of Schools in the Cliota Nagpur Division has Inspection. 
hi« headquarters nt Rsnchi, but the work of inspecting and 
superintending the schools in the district mainly falls on the 
Deputy Inspector, assisted by eight Sub-Inspectors, two Assistant 
Sub-Inspectors and two inspecting Pandits. 

The only newspaper? in the district arc the Glar 1‘atidhu So«pipm, 
wliie.li is published by tbc Lutheran Mission ami (he Jlaiteii 
('.lurch Meutnger published by the English Mission. Both 
thuo papers deal principally with.’topic? of missionary interest. 
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Pro gross of The rise and progress of Christianity among the aboriginals 

Christianity, 0 £ district is an outstanding feature of the history of the 
last half century. Work amongst aboriginals has always been a 
favourite field- for missionary enterprise, and in Ranchi the condi- 
tions wero exceptionally favourable. The population was back- 
ward, uncivilized, and illiterate; agrarian strife was rife, and the 
spread of Christianity has gone band in band with the efforts of tho 
aboriginals to resist the oppression of the landlords and to assert, 
and secure recognition for, their claims to the lands on which 
they were tho first settlers. In the straggle against the land- 
lords it was the Missionary who conld give the raiyat tho 
greatest assistance. 

A well-known Homan Catholic Missionary writes as [follows 
regarding inducements to conversion : — " As a general rule reli- 
gions motives are out of the question. They want protection 
against zamindari and police e.\tortions and assistance in tho 
endless litigation forced on them by.zamindars. As a conse- 
quence — 

(a) most of the converts came over (after panel Syafs) in 
whole villages or in groups of villages ; 

{/>) a certain number of isolated familios oamc over, 
either for help against zemindars or police extortion, or 
against the rest of their co-villagers who persecuted 
them because they were pointed out by the So film as 
wizards or witches ; 

(c) Personally I know of some cases where individuals 
came over from religions motives. But these cases are 
rare."* 


* “ Census of India, 1DU", Volume I, Fart I, pitge 1ES. 
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In number? (lie Christian*; have increased from 1,227 in 1SC0 
to 1U0S in ISfiS, 3G,2C5 in 1851, nml 75,093, 124, 05S and 
1 77,473 nl tbe fnbscqticnl censuses; but apart from Ibis remark- 
able increase in the number of eonvcrls (lie Fprcnd of Christianity 
lias rxerrired a profound influence on (be lives, customs and 
Iinbifc of (bought of the whole papulation, particularly in deve- 
loping a manly independence of character. To (be Christian 
Missionaries mud be given llie credit for freeing the cultivator 
from tbe oppression of the landlord ; they bare now taken up tlin 
work of freeing him from the clutches of the money-lender, and 
tho spread or the Co-opcmtivc movement among tho Christian, 
converts promises to oJTecI an economic revolution in the district. 

Mission work in Cbola Nagpur owes its origin to Johannes 
Gossncr, a scholarly Bavarian priest, who, on being excommuni- 
cated from the Church of Homo on account of his liberal tenden- 
cies, joined the Evangelical Lutheran Church and devoted tho 
latter part of his life to founding Missions in all quarters: or tho 
globe. In IS 1) he sent out four young missionaries, E. Schr.tz, 
Butwh, A. Brandi and II. Janke, to Calcutta with no definilo 
instructions ns to the region in which (hey shonld take up 
their work. While waiting in Calcutta they were attracted by 
tho appearance or Fomo Kols from the Biinchi plateau and, after 
making further enquiries, decided to start work in this district. 
Like other pioneers of mission work, their first efforts met with 
little success. Tho Kols received their preaching with animority 
nml on n stoned them from their villages, and for five years they 
continued preaching without making n single convert. At last, 
in 1550, fonr Onions came to the Mission House nod asked to see 
the man " Jesus ’’ or whom they bad re id in a tract. No expla- 
nation of the missionaries would satisfy them that Jisus was not 
n living person, and they left the house vociferating nml 
abu-ing tlir missionaries. Some time liter, they returned, pro- 
fessed their readiness to join the Church, nnd thus became tbe 
first convert.-* of the tuition. Luring the n"xt few years 
the number of converts increas'd rapidly, so that by 1S57 
there were no less than seven hundred bnptir.'d Christian'. Soon 
a(t.*r thrir arrival tho German Iki't-w: had begun the erection of 
a church in B’-nrhi and, labouring largely with their own bands, 
completed in ISoj Christ Church, the first Christian Church 
in Ch-tr. K.-.gpur. 


Foundation 
of Gf-i.nrr’s 
Mu-ion. 
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The Mutiny of the Ramgarh Battalion in July 1857 
seemed to shatter the hopes ■ of spreading Christianity. 
The missionaries themselves were compelled to flee to 
Calcutta, the converts and enquirers were scattered among 
the villages and exposed to the attacks not only of the muti- 
neers but also of the zamindnrs who; even before the outbreak, 
had endeavoured to stop the spread of the movement. A whole- 
sale spoliation of the property of the Christians occurred j many 
died of starvation in the jungles, and some were only saved by 
their non-Christian neighbours. The missionaries, however, took 
the first opportunity of returniug to Ranchi and arrived with 
the troops in October 1857 to find their bungalows looted and dam- 
aged, the Christian village of Prabhusharan levelled to the 
ground, the windows of the Church broken, the organ destroyed, 
and the bells removed. 

But the Mutiny only caused a temporary set-hack to the pro- 
gress of Mission work, and in the next ten years a remarkable 
advance was made. At the time of the Mutiny the nnmbcr of 
converts was only a little over seven hundred. At the end of 
1 SCO it had risen to fourteen hundred, and seven years later there 
were no less than ten thousand converts. There was at this time, 
according to Colonel Dalton, a widespread feeling among the Kols 
that it was their destiny to become Christians. Enquirers no 
longer came by twos or threes, but whole families, and in some 
cases whole villages, applied eagerly for baptism. On one day 
in November 1864 no less than sis hundred men, women and 
children presented themselves. This rapid increase in numbers 
rendered the 'work of organization imperative. The small bady 
of missionaries at Ranchi could obviously not keep in tonch with 
the large body of Native Christians, living, as some of them did 
in villages fifty or sixty miles distant. Elders were therefore 
appointed in each village, or group of villages, in which there 
were a large number of converts. The elder received no salary 
but was taught to regard his position as one of great honour, and 
his duties consisted in assembling the converts for Sunday 
service and instructing them in the Bible and Catechism. In 
addition to these stationary elders there was a body of catcebists 
constantly going backwards and forwards for purposes of 
instruction and crhortalioo. 
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During tliio period of progress the Mission was sadly ham- 
pered hy lark of funds, and branches which had been opened at 
Irttiardagfi, Gohindpur, and elsewhere, had (o be abandoned. 
The Mission was no longer under the fostering care of Pastor 
Gos-nor, but wan supported and managed by the central commit- 
tee, or Cnr.itorinm, of the Evangelical Mission Society of Berlin, 
found'd shortly before Gossner’s death in 1S5S. An appeal 
made by Bishop Cotton, the Metropolitan of India, who visited 
Itaiidhi in 1801 and was much impressed with the work of the 
M is don, had little effect in stirring up to the central society in 
Germany to give the financial assistance needed hut resulted in 
some funds being collected in Calcutta. 

A few years later the Curnlorium, in response to an urgent 
appeal for more men, sent out several ycungcr men who had 
edurational qualifications nl the Universities denied to the 
older missionaries. Their arrival in 18CS led to a split in 
the Lutheran Mission anil to the founding of the Anglican 
Mission in BSnclii. Shortly after their arrival the young 
missionaries sent letters to Berlin in which grave insinu- 
ations were made against flic older missionaries, charges 
of irregularity in their accounts, of neglect of Mission duties, 
even of misappropriation of Mission funds. So serious were 
the?' charges that the Curatorium sent out their Secretary, 
the "Rev. Mr. Ansorgc, to enquire into them. A conference 
was held at lt«nohi in November ISOS in which two leading 
Calcutta merchants, one an Englishman and the other a German, 
were present as assessors. The assessors found the charges 
•'frivolous and unfounded ” and sympathized entirely with the 
older missionaries, but Mr. Ansarge's sympathies were with the 
younger men. Umler the authority given him hy the Cura- 
torium, he endeavoured to create a "new organization" which 
practirally deprived the elder missionaries of the position they 
had held for twenty-four years and placed them as n minoritv in 
the hands of the younger men, who had brought meh serious 
trad, in their opinion, improved charges against them. Bather 
than join this constitution, the older missionaries withdrew and 
sent an appeal to the Bishop of Calcutta (Bishop Milman) for 
assistance. Tor sometime Hi. hop Milman declined to interfere 
but when all hop' that th" dispute might bo s-ttlei from within 
vanished on receipt of & ktl:r from the Curaterium upholding Mr. 
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Ansorge’g decision, dismissing the missionaries and denouncing 
them as traitors and seoeders, ■ he decided to visit the 
Mission and endeavour to restore peace and harmony. On his 
arrival in Ranchi over six thousand oonverts came to him with a 
petition to he received into the English Church, and were' 
supported by the European inhabitants of the town. The Bishop, 
after he had obtained a promise of support from the Calcutta 
Diocesan Committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, decided to accede to their request, and in April 1868' 
ordained into the English Church the German pastors, F. Batseb-, 
H. Batsch and F. Bohn, and a Rajput Catechist, Wilhelm Luther 
Daud Singh, and admitted by confirmation a large and represen- 
tative body of native converts. 

From that time the Anglioan and the Lutheran Missions- 
have continued working side by side. “Such a division- ", says 
the Report of the Anglican Mission for 1869-70, "necessarily 
involved, especially at first, much that is to ho regretted, but 
already wo see with thankfulness that very much good is resulting 
from what some have imagined to he an unmixed evil." The- 
good that resulted from the division is exemplified by the history 
of the next forty years. Both Missions, have made great progress 
and there has been keen but generous rivalry between the mombers. 
of the two churches. 

Of the two, the Lutheran Mission has throughout this period been 
better staffed in respect of numbers and has made the greater pro- 
gress. In 1872 the working staff of the Mission consisted of six. 
ordained, and seven lay, European missionaries, two native teaohers, 
50 catechists, 25 teachers, and 195 practiarafa, or village elders, 
while the total number of Christians belonging to the Mission was 
16,74-2. The congregation was soon found to be too numerous 
and too scattered for effective supervision from Ranchi.' Accord- 
ingly out-stations were added at Burjn (1869), Gobindpnr (1870), 
Lohardaga and Takarma (1873). Burju, or Patrasburj as it was 
first. called, is in the centre of the Munda country and was founded 
by a Russian nobleman, who made over 3,000 roubles for the pur- 
pose, on condition that the new station should be called after St. 
Petersburg. Lohardaga was conveniently situated for spreading 
the work in the north-west of the district, and Takarma, in the south 
of Basin .thana, is at the centre where the three tribes of Mundfi, 
Oraon and KhHrlfi meet and wrs therefore particularly suited 
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for spreading the work In llic south and south-west of tho district. 

Tito educational work was nL-i well organized ; at tho headquar- 
ter*- in Ranchi ft theological seminary or training class for pastors 
nml teachers was established in 1807, and by 1373 contained thir- 
teen pupil? who received instruction in sacred and profane subjects. 

A boarding school for boys contained 1 1 0 pupils, and that for girls 
SO pupils. The efficiency of the leaching may be estimated 
from the fact that throe European missionaries assisted by two 
yxndilt and six native teachers devoted their whole time to tho 
management of the seminary and the school. 

During the eighties two causes contributed to make the deve- 1830— 1P13. 
lopment of the Mi'sion less rapid, Tho nationalist SarJars, whoso 
exaggerated claims were discountenanced by the missionaries, set 
up a bitter opposition and endeavoured to seduce the converts and 
enquirers from their allegiance. Daring this decade also tho 
Roman Catholic Mission was established in the district and carried 
out the work of prosclytization with characteristic energy and cn- 
(bn.-H'in. Tho new Mission, which devoted ns much attention 
to the temporal as to the spiritual welfare of their converts, not 
only won over many who would otherwise have joined tho 
Lutheran Church hut also many members of that Church, but 
the great campaign of Rev. Rather Lievens, S. J., among tlio 
Ofaons (in 185*3), paved the way for a marked expansion 
of Lutheran missionary work, especially in the west of tho 
district, during the closing year,- of the lStlb and the opening 
viars of tho 20th century. New stations were opened at Chain- 
pur, in llarwc, in 1 S92, at Khut itoli, in Bint, and at G umlfi in 1 $05, 
at Kinkel in KurJeg thana in 1S99, at Tamar in 1901 and at 
Konmjo in 1003, Since that date the Mi s ;ion has endeavoured 
to spread its work among tho inhabitants of Jashpur State and 
though not ] permitted to bnihl churches or chapel? within tlie State 
has c‘tnbiishc.1 stations at Kondra and Kinkel on its borders 
and ha« won over n large number of converts. In 1SS0 the 
Mission had 31, £53 Christians, with n Ftaff of seventeen mis.-ion- 
nries, S'ven ordained native pastors and 111 catechists. By 1S90 
the number of Chrt-tian* in the division had risen to over 35,000 ; 
by ItH'l tho number had nearly doubled, and at tho ccfi-usof 1P11 
over 75,0**0 person? in the district of Rt.nehi alone were recorded 
as member? of tho Lutheran Church. Till? figur>> includes 
a certain number of pcrsous .not admitted by the misrioarrir* 
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Ihemselves to belong to tbeir church, and more accurate statistics 
compiled by the Mission for the year 1913 show that In that year 
there were 96j543 Christians, of whom rather more than 73,000 
were attached to churches in the Banehi district. The European 
staff consisted of twenty-one ordained missionaries, fire unordained 
missionaries, and three deaconesses, and the Indian staff of 31 
pastors and 322 catechists. Of the Christians over 37,000 are 
Mnndas, over 30,000 OraonB and oyer 6,000 Kharias. 

The outbreak of war between England and Germany in 1914 
rendered it necessary for Government to take measures against 
all hostile aliens, including those engaged on missionary work. 
Of the missionaries in Banohi district, those of military ago 
were interned, while the older men and women and children were 
repatriated to Germany. In spite of the removal of the mission- 
aries, the Mission, thanks to its excellent organization, Still 
continues its work, the pastoral work being left entirely to tbe 
Indian pastors, while the educational work is supervised by 
members of the Anglican Mission. 

Of the schools the most important iB that at Banehi, which 
originally taught up to the Primary Standard, was raised to the 
Middle Vernacular Standard in 1834, and to the Matriculation 
Standard in 1895. The substantial and spacions building .in 
which the school is held was built forty-three years ago, a solid 
testimony to the wise forethought of those pioneers of education. 
The majority of the pupils, who number over 300, are boarders, 
and anew boarding-house has been constructed with the assistance 
of a grant from Government.' The school is very efficiently 
managed, and the late Mr. Cunningham, Inspector of Softools in 
the Chota. Nagpur Division, wrote of it a few years ago : — “ In 
every really essential respect I am satisfied that the school may 
servo as an excellent ‘ model 1 school to which others may with 
advantage aspire. I am impressed with the school as a masterpiece 
of educational organization and only those who have attempted 
such organization in India can appreciate what that means." 
Apart from the High School and the Girls' School at Banehi, 
there are 32 Primary hoarding sobools at the out-stations and 
native pastorates, with 2,400 pupils of both sexes, and 223 
village schools with nearly 4,000 pupils, of whom 900 are non- 
Christians. 
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Medical work linn .iUo not befcn neglected. There is a dis- Hospitals, 
pensary at Jtiinehi, and at Lohanlagi n small Leper Asylum and 
Home for Incurables. 

An account of the Lutheran Mission would bo incomplete 
without some mention of Rev, Dr. Nntlrolt, to whose indefati- 
gable exertions and wise guidance the Mission largely owca its 
success among the {rib’s of Chotfi Nagpur. Ho arrived in 
Ranchi in IBd7 ami retired only in 1913. In spite of the 
arduous work devolving on him as the bend of a largo 
community, Hr. Nottrott also devoted his timo to translating the 
Scripture inti Mundiiri. His translation of tho New Testament 
was pnbiishel, many years ago, by the Bible and Tract Sooioty 
and bis translation of the Old Testament was completed shortly 
before bis retirement . 

If tho Lutheran Mission owes its success largely to Dr. 
NottroH, the Anglican Mission is equally indebted to the Rev. 

J, C. Whitley, the first Bishop of Chota Nagpur. Shortly after 
the pioneer pastors of the Lutheran Mission had been received into 
tho English Church, Mr. "Whitley, who Itud worked for seven 
jeirs in the Punjab, w.ts sent to Rincbi from Kurnal, to superin- 
tend the work of the new Mission. His first work was to 
organise tho work among the siv thousand Christians who had 
came over. The three hundred villages, in which all or Fomc of 
the inhabitants were Christians, were divided up into thirty-five 
circles ; tho old system of village elders remained as before, and 
in c.ich circle a catechist or reader was appointed, on a small 
sil try, to hold services and instruct the young in the Bible 
ami Catechism. O.ring t j tho small staff the nufsiinarhs 
were only able to vail the ciicles occasionally. During 
thi< early period one great la.k was the want of elnpcls ami 
schools in flic village--. This defect was smb rumored, and bv 
1S*i> enough money had been collected, chic.'ly by the European 
ladies of Kinehi, to build Fm.il! ch apsis, rough mr.d building;, 
with rcd-til'd roofs, in each of the central vilhgc; of tho circles. 

Another need was a o-ntral church at R;.r.chi. The senricc of 
ordination and confirmation, l-.old by Bisk’p Milraan in IS "-9, 
was performed in a primitive mud-nailed building. When he 
rctnr.ted in the beginning of b c 7-7, there was a fine stately Er'cL: 
clurJi capnb’i* of holding fully twelve hundred f*r;?r.s. The 
church was de.-igr.-’.i by General Eonlatt, ta.n Judicial C. ram's- 
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sioner of Chota Nagpur, and the foundation-stone was kid on 
September 1st, 1870, by' General Dalton. Of the total cost of the' 
building, Rs, 26,000, Rs. 7,000 was raised' in Ranchi itself, 
General Dalton contributing over Rs. 8,000, Re. 8,000 represented 
a grant from the Government of India and the balance grants 
from the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and Society 
for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge. Bishop Milman’s 
visit to Ranchi in 1S78 is noteworthy not only for the consecration 
of the new churoh but also for the ordination of the first five Indian 
clergy of Chota Nagpur. These five deacons. were placed 
in charge of five districts, with headquarters at Moran- 
ghada, Murhu, Taphara, Ramtolia and Itlri. Their, salary, 
at 'first only Rs. 15 a month, was met partly hy the 
offerings of their congregations and partly by the Native 
Pastorate Endowment Fund of Calcutta, no contribution being 
received from the ordinary Mission funds. The progress of the, 
Miesion during the first ten years of its existence may be judged 
by the following facts. The number of Christians had risen from 
6,778 in 1870 to 10,679 in 1880; the number of communicants, 
had quadrupled and, though the number of European missionaries 
had not increased; there were no less than eleven Indian clergy- 
men. In the next decade the progress of the Anglican Mission 
was hampered by the Eame causeB that affected the Lutheran 
Mission the Sardari agitation and the rise of the Roman Catholic 
Mission. Still there was some progress ; the number of Christians 
rose to 12,519 in 1890, while the number of pupils rose from 
865 to 1,209. Churches were built at Kachabari and Murhu, 
the former in memory of tho Rev. Mr. Yallings, the latter 
out of a legacy left by General Dalton. 

But the most noteworthy event of this period was 
the foundation of the Bishopric of Chota Nagpur. In 
the year 1885, a petition was sent to the Bishop of Calcutta 
signed by all tho priests and deacons of the Mission, 
praying for the appointment of a Bishop for Chota Nagpur. 
Bishop Johnston favoured the scheme, but legal difficulties stood 
in the way, as the diocese of Calcutta had been created by Act 
of Parliament in 1814, and it was only by a similar Act that a 
new bishopric could be created. The problem was at last solved 
by the appointment of a hind of suffragan bishop, “ on the primi- 
tive foundation of consensual compact and canonical obedience 
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An endowment of Us, 33,500 was raised by Iho Missionary Socie- 
ties in England, anil in March 1800 the Hev. Mr. "Whitley was 
consecrated to he the .first Bishop of Choln Kfgpur. Finding the 
staff of the .Mis~ton insufficient for the work they wens called upon 
tit pirfonn, Bishop IV hit ley, in 1002, invited the Dnhlin Univer- 
sity Minion, which lind been establidied at Jlaznvibiigli pineo 
1802, to linderiokc the educational, medical and evangelistic work 
at Hitachi, lmt since 100S, owing to paucity of recruit?, the 
Dublin Mission bas licen forced to confine its work mainly to 
the former district. . 

In 3001 Bishop ‘Whitley died, and was succeeded by the 
Rev. Foss AVcBtcoll, under whose nb\e and energetic guidance 
the Mission 1ms continued its progress. 

The stiff now consists or seven European and seventeen 
Indian clergymen, assisted by 0 1 Headers and FrachUrakt, with 
n congregation of over 15,000 persons. At lifmohi and tLc two 
oul-ftation3 of Itki and Murhn, which arc in clmrge of European 
clergymen, Ihero is a stiff of nine ladies who render valuable 
ns'istance in the medical and educational work. In addition to this 
staff, some members of <be Mi**ion have been engaged, 
since tlic removal of the Lutheran missionaries, inlbc educational 
work of that Mission. 

Of the educational institutions, the most important is the 
St. VauVs High School at Ranchi. The numbers are rising 
rapidly and there are now 322 hoys in the senior school, an in- 
crease oflil boys in five years, ami 101 in lb? junior school. Or 
these 133 aw non-Christ inns, bnt all alike receive religious in- 
struction daily, One hundred and ninety-three boys from this 
school and others connected with the Mission are boarders, and a 
spacious new hostel lias recently been opened, while the construc- 
tion of new buildings for the school itself bas been taken in 
baud. A Training School for masters provides tea. liers for 
the numerous villsga schools, and its efficiency lias l>rcn rec-og- 
nired by Government who send for training a certain number of 
to whets, destined for Government and District Board Schools. 
Female education line not been n-glorted; the girls' sebcol at 
Ranchi, under the able management of a European Imdy mis- 
sionsry, bas nearly f.OQ pupil* or. H? roltr, of when lift ore 
b wrier?. A Training School for Eih-.rttKS vvs ipecvd in lpf‘9 8rd 
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a Lace School in 1 908. At Chulia near Ranchi there are flourish-' 
ing schools for boys and girls, the majority of the pupils being’ 
Hindus or Muhammadans, and at Dorunda schools for ’the child- 
ren of the Bengali clerks of the Secretariat’ have recently been 
jopened. At Murhu, in the Munda country, there is a boys’ 
Middle English School with over ISO pupils, of whom more (han 
100 are boarders, and a girls J school with 113 children, of whom 
82 are boarder’s. In all, the Mission maintains in the district 
28 boys’ schools, 11 girls’ schools, and 46 mixed schools, with 
3,26G pupils. The Blind School at Riinchi is an institution almost 
unique of its hind in India. • It was staitcd' in 1895, and blind , 
men are trained in industrial work in cane and bamboo, and blind 
women in mat-making. Reading and writing are-also taught on 
the Braille system. _ . 

The medical -work’ of the English Mission is important 
~and its ministrations are extended to Christians and non- 
Christians alike. , Details of the hospitals maintained by the 
Mission have been given in Clrapter IV. The good work 
done at Mission . hospitals may be judged from • the 
following extract from the, annual report: — "Among the 
patients fifteen cataract operations have been done and a consider- , 
able number of corneal ulcers treated. There has been a marked 
absence of serious cases requiring immediate operations, the three 
chief ones being two Muhammadans, one with a liver abscess and 
one with an einpyrama, and a small Munda boy badly gored in 
the stomach by a buffalo, all three of whom made complete 
recoveries. A fair number of’ operations which, though small and 
unimportant in themselves, will add greatly to the future useful- 
ness and comfort of the patients have been done, such, for in- 
stance, as the freeing of joints and limbs bound by contracting 
scar tissues- and adhesions, operations for # entropia and cctropia, 
removal of cysts, etc. Chloroform has been given 34 times for 
operations and about a dozen times for examination purposes, 
dressings and moving.; of jo’nts. Local anaesthesias, apart from 
.cataract operations, have been given about twenty times. ' One 
high amputation of the arm has been- -done, lie medical work 
•as distinct from the surgical in a liospitallike Murbu' is, on the 
whole, rather disappointing as it is almost -impossible to keep 
-patients under treatmontwhen once they .begin to improve.”. , 
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Though the success of the Lutheran and Anglican Minion is 
remarkable, even more remarkable is the story of the vise and deve- 
lopment of llte Romm Catholic Mission, An idet of the rapid 
expulsion of the Mission mvy Ire gathered from the following 
figures : — 

The number of C:\tholi e converts rose from 15,000 in the year 
1SS7 to 39,587 in 1897, of whom 22,728 were baptized converts 
and 10,839 neophytes. By 1900 the number bad swelled to 71,270, 
and by .1909 the Roman Catholic Mission in Chofft Nagpur 
counted as .many as 1-17,3GG converts, including 72,9 !3 neophytes, 
of whom over 91,000 belonged to the district of Ranchi. In the 
census of 1911 over 77,000 persons in the district of Ranchi were 
recorded as Christians of the Roman Church, buRthc figure.! com- 
piled hy the Ecclesiastical authorities in their own census show 
that [ilic total number of Christians is 107,187, of whom 7O,0GS 
were baptized Catholics and 30,519 Catechumens. The Catholic 
Mission centres in the district are now sixteen in number and aro 
loeated at llanchi (established in 1S87), Sarwada (1SS2), Torpa 
(1835), Mindar (1813), Nawatoli (IS90), Karra. (1SS8), Kiiunli 
(1891), Tongo (IS91), Kntkahi (1892), RengAri (1901), Soso 
(1901), Kurdeg (1903), S.iintoli (1903), Nawadih (1907), Mn- 
jhatuli (1907) and at Dighia (fir.-t established in 1SCG, then 
abandoned and re-established in 1913). Each of those stations 
is a flourishing centre of religious, educational and social work. 
In spite of the difliuully or obtaining efficient workmen in the 
out-of-the-way parts of the district the mission iries have suc- 
ceeded in building h indsomo brick churches in c.uh station, many 
of which are fine specimens of ecclesiastical architecture ami copies 
of the picturesque churches of Flanders, Brittany and Belgium, 
from which most of the Fathers come. Large spacious schools 
have also been built, and a traveller win arrives at one of theso 
stations in the jungles must he filled with admiration at the work. 

The Roman Mission, as it is popularly' termed, is a part of 
the Archdiocese of Caleutt i, formerly known as the Vicariate 
Apostolic of Western Bengil.' The Vicariate was established in 
1831, but in 1SSG was raised to the stilus of an Archbishopric. 
When the English Jesuits left Bengal, the Mission was enhuded 
in 1-859 by Pope Pius IX to the Belgian Jo. nils. For a \ into 
their activity was confined to educational work in Calcutta and 
.-to missionary work in. Mic- immediate neighbourhood. In 18G9 
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the Rev. Father Stockman was sent by the Vicar Apostolic to 
Chaibassa, to try and establish a Mission among the aborigines, and' 
extended the work to Ranchi, in 1874, by establishing a station 
in the jungle at Bnrndih near Kochang. In 1873 the Rev. Father 
DeCoek, who had been sent to Dorunda to look after the 
Madrasi sepoys, opened a Mission there. In 1881 another 
station was opened at Sarwada. In 1886 the Dorunda Mission 
was transferred to Ranchi. The real founder of the Roman 
Catholic Mission in. the district of Ranchi is, however, the Rev. 
-Father C. Lievens, S. J., whose marvellous work won for him 
the title of “ the Apostle of the Oraons Arriving in 1885 he 
stayed for a few months at Jamgain and in the same' year- 
established a station at Torpa, where he speedily acquirod a 
wonderful influence in' the west of the Munda conntry. In 
1886—88 the Roman Mission stood forth as the champions 
of the raiyats against the oppression of alien landholders, and in 
that short period not only won over many non-Christians .to 
thoir church but caused some 5,000 oonverts to desert the 
Protestant Missions, in the hope of obtaining greater and 
more efficacious help in their law suits against the zamindars. 
But it was in the Oraon- country in the west of the. district, 
which was as yet untouched by missionary work and in 
which the antagonism of raiyats and landlords owing to the exac- 
tion of unlimited btth begari-vras acute, that Father Lievens met 
with the greatest success Here whole villages bScame Christian, 
new stations were established, generally in .the neighbourhood of 
police-stations,' and! Father Lievens, when he became Director of 
the Catholic Mission in Lohardaga, received’into the Church in 
Parganas Khukra, Panfiri, Nawagarb, Barwe, Bira, and Cheehari 
(Palamau) no less than 43,000 aboriginals, mostly Oraons. His 
health .broke down and he died at Louvain in 1303. He had, how- 
ever, laid a solid foundation for future work, and .the success of 
the Mission, which is far the] best equipped bath in men and 
money of all-the missions, has continued unbroken. 

The staff of the Mission now consists of more than fifty Euro- 
pean priests, over five hundred catechists and more than three 
hundred schoolmasters. 

The out-stations are grouped into four ’circles underlocal supe- 
riors at Ranchi, Khunti, Toago, and Rengari, and at each station 
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there i< a Miff of two or Hire? priest «, while at (lie larger stations 
there are c invent? of Eurojwan Nuns who superintend the 
sc.nhr and religious insirnolim of tho girl-5 awl women. 

Great ini]»rianeo is attached by the missionaries to the SeW*. 
edn 'niton'll side of their work, as they realize that the best hope 
of progress of religions work lies in establishing an influence over 
the boys and girls. Apart from the High School at lliineln, the 
C’nlhnlie Mission has no less than 230 Boys’ Schools in Chola 
Nagpur with Over 1*,S00 pupils, of whom 1,320 arc boarders. 

Of these schools, the majority of which ore in the Hitachi 
district, twelve arc Uj per Primary Boarding Schools, four 
Lower Primary Boarding Schools, and the remainder village 
day-schools. The Central School at Hitachi was started in 
1SS7 ns a Lower Primary School to impirt elementary infrac- 
tion to the children of Catholic converts in the town and neighbour- 
ing villages. It was sion necessary to admit to the school- 
boys from the stations in the interior of the district, with a view 
to training them for the pifits of catechists and schoolmasters. 

In 1003 the school Was raised to the Middle English standard, 
and in 1005 to the High English standard. The school was 
at first a boarding school for CUrUtiau boys, but since 101) 1 non- 
Chrbtian boys are admitted ns day-scholars. At present the 
number of boarders, mostly Mumlfis and Oriions, js over 270, and 
(ho number of day boys 102, of whom 143 arc Hindus and 
•SO Muhammadans. The increase in the number of pupils made 
it necessary to erect a new class building. Tbi= building, having 
a frontage of 330 feet, was completed in 10M. Its 17 class-rooms 
raid three large hall* can accommodate 500 pupils. The plans 
were prepared l>r a Calcutta architect ami the actual work of 
building undertaken bv one of the lay-brothers of the Mi-sion, 
a* a cost of 11*. iS,000, 11s, 30,000 being contributed by 
Government. A new hostel has also been constructed, to 
oeecmmodan' 300 boarders, allowing to caeh boarder the 
(leer spree raptured by Government regulation 5 . Apart from the 
acini! school work tlm boys are expected to do some manual 
verb, f-tid an interesting fiature in the training of the boy? is 
the perfornurcs of dramatic plays on the lir.es of the mystery 
plays of the Mi bile Age?. 

7e ohirin b.tt-r ur.’t. rs for tr.fir nr. merer? schojlr, the 
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exclusively reserved for aboriginals. Tlie school Las been re-* 
cognized by the Education Department, and, together with its 
own candidates, trains a certain number of. Government nominees. 

A more ambitous institution is the Apostolic School of the 
Mission which was started in 1903 for training for the priest- 
hood such of the more intelligent of the boys as feel spontaneous- 
ly called to it. As long as the school was in the experimental . 
stage, 'the students after completing a six years' classical course 
in Ranchi, were sent to the Papal Seminary in Coylon for a fur- 
ther seven years' coarse in Philosophy and Theology. IVhen, - 
however, the success of the school seemed assured, the authorities 
decided to builds in the Mission ground at Ranchi, a seminary for 
the teaching of Philosophy and Theology. The building is 
expected to be ready by the beginning of 1916. As before, the 
whole course will remain spread over a space of thirteen years. 
There are at present 27 students in the section of Philosophy and 
Theology. The first Oraon Priest was ordained in Ranchi on 
October 25th, 1914. 

The Girls' School at Ranchi is typical of the Girls’ Schools at 
the other centres of Khunti, Renguri,-and Tongo. It was start- 
ed in 1S90 by an Irish congregation of Nuns, known as the 
Loreltino Nuns, and in 1 D n 3 was taken charge of by the Ursuline 
Nuns. The school is divided into two departments. The first 
department is conducted in accordance with Government 
regulations, and the girls, who number nearly six hundred, 
receive instruction up to the Upper Primary standard. The 
second department contains girls who only attend for three or 
four months in the year, principally during the cold weather, 
when they are not required to help their parents in the 
fields, and roceivo only elementary and religious instruction. 
The number of girls in this division varies considerably but they 
may be taken at an average of 1,500 per annum. All the girls 
in these departments are aboriginals and free boarders. 

Another interesting institution under the charge of the 
Ursuline Nuns is the Lace School which was started in 1905. 
More than a hundred aboriginal women daily attend the school. 
Most of them are married women and are paid at a fixed rate for 
every yard of lace. Tlic lace' is of excellent quality and commands 
a good market in Calcutta and England. - 
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T '°. • .cs have also paid great attention to the Industrie 

industual development of the people. .Agriculture is practically scll0Ql - 
ic sole occupation of the aborigines, and as a raiyat’s holding 
bnre y yields sufficient produce for the consumption of hims-lf 
and h,s family and as he is also notoriously improvident, ho is in 
a state of hab^ual n^ebtodness. To ameliorate the condition 0 f 
tho Chnstians, an Industrial school was opened at Itnnchi in 
, foV } M,n,n e carpenters and masons but was discontinued a 
cw years later, and a more ambitious school started at Kbunti 
llus school consisted of four departments, viz., the weaving and 
dyeing departments, the carpentry department, the iron-work 
department and the sillc-worm-rcaring department. The Mundils 
have a strong prejudice against weaving, which is done in a 
Mumhl village by the low caste of Pans, and a Munda who weaves 
Ins own cloth loses his caste. An attempt was made to <r C b rid 
of tins custom by the infrodiution of Japanese looms which are 
worked with the feet, but unfortunately tire prejudice against tho 
work of weaving could never be entirely overcome. The youn- 
men, who, aftor completing their course of training i„ Khuntf 
had returned to their villages, one after another gave way before 
the prejudice and gave up the work. It had never been the aim 
to found a factory or weaving establishment but only a sc bool 
where boys conld learn a trade whhh they could practise in their 
homes. The costly experiments did not seem to help towards 
the attainment of this object, and ultimately the school was 'dis- 
continued, and the looms sold off. 


Another industrial experiment was tried at Ranchi. I n ] gqq 
ltev. Father Hoffmann conceived the idea that it might be possible 
to interest the aborigines in a scheme of Industrie Co-opcralion. 
A tile factory was opened on a plot of ground lent by (be .Mission ■ 
\ the required capital being also advanced by the Mission. The idea 
Was that the aborigines might slowly pay hack the capital and 
f tlnr, become the proprietors of an independent and promising in- 
dustrial concern. • From the very beginning the tile factory °was 
meant as an experiment in the Industrial Co-operation, and an 
experiment it has remained. JJcnce though the Roman Mission 
tiles, as they avo called, have been in great demand, the factory 
lias never been a commercial success, and will soon be closed 
down altogether. 
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GAZETTEER. 

Barwe, the most western pargana of the district, comprises 
the whole of tliana Cliainpur (Bhitar Banve) and part of thana 
Bishunpur (Bahar Barwe). The plain of Bhiiar Barwe is shnfe 
off from the rest of the district by a long range of hills and is 
drained by the Sank!). The Barwe estate was formerly subject 
to the Raja of Surguja, and Brahman tradition gives the follow- 
ing story of its origin. A Brahman of Benares, who was on 
a visit to the Itfijfi of Surguja, mistook n Glmmfir bearer who 
was seated near the gndi, dressed in the cast-off clothes of his 
master, and addressed him as " Maharaja Sahib ”, Finding out 
his mistake, the Brfdnnnn begged the Mali a raja not to let him 
fall under the imputation of having told a lie, and the latter 
thereupon conferred upon the bearer the title of " Raja ,J 
and gave him the estate of Barwe. The Estate finally became 
subject to the Raja of Chota Nagpur in 1 SO 1 . Some years 
previous to this, the Raja of Surguja overran the pargana nml 
the Raja of Barwe, receiving no help from the Raja of Chota. 
Nagpur, submitted to’him. Later, the Raja of Chota Nagpur, 
who was assisted by the British troops, induced the Raja 
of Barwe, on promise of personal safety,- to submit and 
place himself in bis hands. The promise, however, was broken, 
and the officers of tho Raja of Chota Nagpur put tho Raja 
of Barwe to death near Palkot. Tho present family hold tho 
estate under a paita granted by Maharaja Jagannath Sabi Deo, 
and the estate was recorded in the Settlement records as a tenure 
returnable on tho failure of male heirs. The estate, however, 
-'s claimed by tbc Maharaja as a life-grant, and tho case is still 
'icforo the Courts. 
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GAZETTEER. 

Bnnve, the most western pargana of the district, comprises 
the whole of thana Ch» : npur (Rhitar Barov) awl part of thana 
BMninpur (Baliar Barov). The plain of Biillar Ilanve is shut 
r.lT from the rest of the di-tric*. bra long range of hills and it 
drained by the S:'mkh. The Barwe estate was formerly subject 
to the Bfijfi of Smrgnja, ami Brahman trjilitiun gives the follow- 
ing story of its origin. A Brahman of Benares, who was on 
a vi«it to the lliijii of Surguja, roistojlc n Cliarofir bearer who 
was seated near the pmli, dressed in the cast-off clothes of his 
master, ami addressed him as ° Maharaja Sahib ", Finding out 
his mistake, the Br.'ilmnu begged the Maharaja not to let him 
fall under the imputation of having told a lie, and the latter 
thereupon conferred upon the b.'arer the title of “ Baja " 
Mid give him the estate of Birwe. The Ilslale finally b-came 
Mi’*jiv'. to the B:ija of Chntii Xiigjmr in HOI. Some years 
previous to this, the Baja of Purguja overran the pargana and 
tin' B iiia of Barwe, jveeivirg no help from Up Baja of ClK-T 
Nagpur, iubmitti-l to him. Lat.-r, the Baja of ('hot.% X.’gpar, 
who wav rs«:«tel hv tie' British trot's, indue. d the Hiiji 
of Barov, on promi.-' of p r.-onnl safety, to submit and 
place hinwcli in his hands. The promi- ’, however, wa« broken, 
and the officers of the B-'ija of Chr!.i Nagpur put the It.iji 
of Barwe to death n '.-.r I’.Ufcit. Th' prv rat family hell the 
estate mid -r a f ;/ii grant >1 by Mah. r.ij.: Jagann'.tli Sabi TVa, 
and tb.e c-tat’ wa« re.-oriel in th- P- v.!c.ntst kc -rvl-t as a t-nuro 
r*-i>'raM • on the failnr' of ma’e h Ir-\ Th* bower.,?, 

i- elaim-l by the Mah'.nj.'. r« a lif' - -gr-.*it_ aai the case is r.iii 
5. fere f.!'.- C s:l«. 
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Barwe is a great stronghold of the OrBons, many of whom 
have become converts to Christianity. The Lutheran 
Mission has a station at Champur, and the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion stations at Tougo, Katkahi and Nawadih. The total popula- 
tion of Chainpur thana is 54,404, of whom over 29,000 are 
Christians. 

Chainpnr is connected with the snh.divisional headquarters at 
Gumla by two unmetalled roads j one, running in an easterly 
direction, crosses the hills by the Kurumgarh-Jori ghat and joins 
the Lohardaga-Gumla road at Toto ; the other runs due south to 
-Raidih and there joins the Lokardaga-Sambalpur road. The 
distance from Chainpur to Gumla by the former route is about 
28 miles and by the latter about 31 miles. There are ghatwaU 
bungalows at Chainpur, Kurumgark, Jori, Toto and Raidih. 
The road connecting Netarhat, on the borders of Palamau dis- 
triot, with Ghaghra and the Lohardaga-Gumla road passes 
through the centre of Bahar Barwe ; it is 25 miles in length 
and is gravelled and with one exception bridged throughout 
There is a ghfdmili bungalow at Adar, six miles from Ghaghra. 

Biru Pargana, in the south-west of the district, 
comprises the whole of thanas Kochedega and Kurdeg and 
some villages of thana Kolebira. Kharias and OrBons form 
the bulk of the population. The estate belongs to Bahcra 
Ilukm Singh, who is locally known as " Raja The family 
claim descent from Hitambar Deo, the son of .a Maharaja of 
Puri, who removed to Sambalpur, where he received a grant of 
some villages. His son, H ari Deo , in pursuance of divine direc- 
tion, left Sambalpur in 1557 and went to Bijadib in pargana 
Kesalpu r, which was then included in the' dominions of the 
Raja of Chota Nagpur. In return for a gift of a diamond the 
Chief give him the pargana a's jigir and recognized him as Raja^, 
Later, Raja Bliim Singh assisted Raja Durjan Sal against the 
Muhammadans and was taken' prisoner with him to Delhi. 
Durjan Sal gained his release by his skill in testing diamonds 
and is said to have been assisted in this by Bhim Singh, 
to whom, out o.f gratitude, he gave the whole of pargana Biru, 
in addition to that of Kcsalpur. A successor of. Bhim Singh 
incurred the displeasure of the Maharaja by his failure to em- 
bank ibe Sankh, and was deprived of the title of Raja, that of 
Bahcra being .substitute!, and made to pay a rental of Sikka 
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Its. 375. The Zamindur is still locally known as Raja, but tlic title 
is not recognized by Government. The estate is now under the 
management of the Enoumbcred Estates Department. Over 40 
. per cent, of the total population of thanas Kochcdegft and Kurdeg 
arc Christians, mostly Kharias and Oriions. The Roman Catho- 
lic Mission has stations at Bengali, ICurdeg and Samfcoli and 
the Lutheran Mission at Khnntitoli, Koran jo and Kinkel. 
Buildings for the headquarters of the subdivision have been 
recently erected at Simdega, an important market, ten miles 
south-west of Bivu. 

BundUj the only town in the Ivbnnti subdivision, is situated 
about IS miles from Kbunti and 27 miles south-east of 
Banchi, in 23° 10' N. and 85° 30' E. The population in- 
creased from 5, 49G in 1901 to 0,950 in 1911, of whom 5,25G 
were Hindus, 111 Jaius, 372 Musalnians and 1,385 Aniinists. 
The town contains a police-station, District Board Dispensary, 
Middle English School, and Guru Training School. It is 
important as the centre of the lac industry and contains 
several factories for the conversion of Inc into shellac. 
Owing to (he fall in prices, the number of the factories has 
decreased considerably in recent years and there are now only 
3 8 as against 37 a few years ago. Situated below llic tableland, 
Bundu is hot, and, owing to the efilnent of the lac 
factories, is unhealthy. A Union Committee has recently been 
appointed to look after the, sanitation of the village. The 
Bundu pargann, one of tho five parganns, is now in possession 
of Raja Srinath Rai of Dacca, who purchased it in 1900 in 
execution of a Civil Court decree for money lent to tho local 
Raja. 

Cholefihatu, a village in thana Sonahntu, pargana Baranda, 
is famous for its large burial ground, the largest in the Munda 
country. The burial-ground covers over seven acres in area and 
contains more than 7,000 tasdndiris or sepulchral stones. 
According to Mundii custom, only the bhuinhdrs, or descendants 
of the original settlers of the village, are buried in tho sasdn, 
and it is somewhat curious to find such a largo burial ground 
attached to one small group of villages. It has been conjec- 
tured that in the htiar detain, or low country of tho Five 
irganas, the Mundas followed a different custom from those 
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of the central plateau and allowed all settlers in the village the 
privilege of burial in the sasan. There is little proof in support 
of this conjecture, and if is more probable that the burial ground 
at Chokahatu dates back to the time when the Mundas retired 1 
westwards from Manbhum. The Bhumij of that district have . 
one sasan for each taraf or group of twelve to seventeen .vil- 
lages, a taraf being the area allotted to a kili, or sept, 'and 
burial grounds nearly as large as that at Chokahatu arc 
to he found in the Bhumij country. The Bhumij are probably 
ethnologically identical with the Mundiis, but among the Mun- 
das kiln are now scattered and are not, as among the 'Bhumij, 
oonfined more or less to one area. It is possible, therefore, tha'fc 
Chokahatu was a kili sasan of the Mundas who settled in this 
part of the country, being driven there either by pressure of popu- 
lation in their settlements in Manbhum, or, less probably, by the 
incursions of the Kurmi Mahatos. Prom Chokahatu they spread 
westward into the jungles of Tamar, Sonpur and Bnndu and lost 
touch with their original settlements. 

Chutia, a straggling village on the eastern ontskirls of 
Banchi and within the Municipal limits. The village was one of 
the earliest residences of tho Nngbansi family of the Bajas 
of Chota Nagpur and is said to have been selected for the capital 
by f ,Raja Partab Bai, the fourth in descent from Baja Phani 
Mukut ; it gives its name to the country, which, though now 
spelt Chota Nagpur, is found in old records as Cbuttiah, or Chutea, 
Nagpur. It contains an old temple, standing in a small square en- 
closure, with four flanking bastions and a well in the centre, which 
is approached by a sloping covered stone passage. An inscrip- 
tion on the northern wall of the temple shows that it was construc- 
ted by Hari Brahmachari, the guru of the Baja, in Sambat 1742 
(1684 a. d.) during tho reign of Bajfi, Baghu Nath, the fiftieth 
in descentfrom Baja Phani Makut. At tho time of the Munda 
rising under Birsa, the temple was entered and desecrated by 
Birsa and some of his followers. 

Chutiil was formerly the site of a large annual fair. The 
fair was established in 1851 by Mr. Crawford, Agent to the 
Governor General, at Sill i, but, Silli not providing sufficient shelter 
for the persons attending the fair, it was removed in 1855 
to Chutia, where there were large mango groves and a plentiful 
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supply ill water. The object of the fair was to establish an 
attractive centre for Use general encouragement of trade, to 
improve the social relations list ween tlsc different Chiefs, and to 
firing tliun into friendly communication with tlio European 
oflirc-ns. For some years these objects were attained, liut, with the 
rim of |icnnancnt shops in Ranchi and elsewhere, the fair 
gradually declined as a meeting for purposes of trade. It 
continued for fotni: years n« a social gathering and the athletic 
sports and games, such ns cack- fighting, ram-fighting and push- 
push races, attracted a large concourse of Europeans and Indians. 
It was discontinued in 1674, and the funds in hand were diverted 
to other ohjeots, stteh as the establishment of the II finch i Indus- 
trial School. In 11*07 the District Hoard held its first agricultural 
nwl horticultural exhibition on the site of the old fair, and 
this exhibition is yearly growing in popularity. 

Dolsa, or Dolsn Nngnr in the Fiscal Division of the same 
name and in Sis.ai thana, nbont -10 miles south-west of ltfinchi, 
is the sit n of a mined palace of the llajfis of Chota Nagpur, 
which is the chief object of archaeological interest in the dis- 
trict. The jnlnce, which is known ns the Xauratnn, wan 
built of brick and was five-storied, each story containing nine 
nx*aw . An object o{ interest is tho treasure-house, full of 
tpiaint niches and corners, in which the children of the familv, 
and also, it i< srid, the Riijii and llfini, n c cd to plnv at hidc- 
nnd-'-eck. Round the palace are numerous temples, one of 
wlvieli contains curious underground chambers, said to have been 
us-d oith'r as dungeons, or as hiding-places in times of trouble. 
Tlie temples and buildings are of camd granite, hut the carvings 
are not of any great artistic merit and eon'ist of conventionally 
designed friere* in slight ro'i'f and representations of birds, 
animals, ckj bants and horsemen. An inscription on tho front 
dear of the temple of Jogann.alh shows that the temple was built 
in Samba 1 17 SO or a. r>. 1&SS, hr JIari N'fith. who nbo f.uilt 
the temple at C!ra!i.i. Another inscription on the temple of Kapil- 
n:\th, i.e.,Srikri<bm,Uar# the date 17C7 Samfiat 1711 P. A 
picturesque little temp’e known as the Dhobi Math was prol-ablv 
built at n later date. 

Trs-lithn gNv* the following account of the lai'dinc of 
the palace: Raji Dimjan Sal, niter he had le-.n, defeat’d sn-1 
taken prisoner to Delhi, was centlnrd i a the f <rt of Gwalior, but 
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owing to'his skill in distinguishing a real from a false diamond was 
released and restored to his former position. Durjan Sal secured 
the release of some other Rajas who were also in confinement, 
and, some years later, they came to Jhaikand to pay their respeots 
to their liberator, and were surprised to find him living in an 
insignificant house at Khukhra. Accordingly, on their return, 
they sent down architects and masons, marble slabs and other 
materials, for the construction of a palac3 befitting his dignity. 
The legend goes on to say that the Raja, after living there for a 
few years, was told by a Brahman that it was unlucky, and 
accordingly went and lived at Palkot, selecting that spot on 
account of the perennial stream issuing from the rooky hill side. 

The tradition does not agree with the date given in the 
inscriptions, but there is no doubt that the Rajas frequently 
changed their place of residence. Chutia, Khukhra, Doisa, 
Palkot, Bhamo, all claim the honour of having at one time or 
another formed the seats of the Raj family, now established 
at Ratu. Doisa, however, is the only village in which buildings 
of any importance were erected. 

Doranda, a village two miles sonth of Ranchi and separated 
from it by a small tributary of the Subarnarekha, was formerly 
a military cantonment. Soon after the establishment of the 
South-West Frontier Agency in 1831-, the headquarters of the 
Ramgarh Battalion, which had been raised at Chatra in 1778, 
■were transferred to Doranda, so as to be near the civil head- 
quarters at Kishanpur. The Ramgarh Battalion consisted of 
light infantry, irregular cavalry and artillery. In 1857 the 
infantry joined the mutineers of the 8(h Native Infantry, 
who were stationed at Hazaribagh, and, after doing considerable 
damage to public and private property in Ranohi, Doranda and 
the neighbourhood, were defeated near Chatra. After the. 
mutiny, it was proposed to make Doranda a cavalry station but 
the buildings constructed were never used for this purpose and 
were subsequently sold . for a Lao Factory.' The troops stationed 
here consisted of a' wing of a native infantry regiment, and were 
removed in 1905. The barracks and buildings occupied by the 
troops were utilized for a Police Collego and Polico Training 
School, and a new collego, a spacious red-brick building, was 
built in 1910. On the formation of the province- of Bihar 
and Orissa and. the selection of Ranchi as the temporary head- 
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quarters of the Local Government, the Police College and Train- 
ing School were removed to Hazaribiigh ; the collego buildings 
were converted into the Secretariat, and the old lac factory, which 
had been re-acquired by Government for the Survey Department 
in 1905, into offices for the Accountant-General and the Heads 
of departments. Lines of temporary houses for tho accommo- 
dation of both officers and subordinates wero orectod at Dornnda 
and Ilinu. The area formerly included in tho oantonment is 
administered by a Committee, appointed and financed by Govern- 
ment. 

The main objects of interest in Doranda, apart from tho 
Secretariat and the staff quarters, are the picturesque tank and 
the European military cemetery on its hank. There is a largo 
parade-ground, and a maidfm, round which a short golf courso 
has been laid out. 

Gumln, the head-quarters village of tho thana'and subdivi- 
sion of the same name, is situited in 23°2°N. nnd 81°33°E., 
about 59 miles west of Ranchi and 32 miles south of 
Lohardagti. The village is a nourishing trade centre and an 
important cattle market : the name, in fact, is said to be de- 
rived from gnu (cow) and meld (market). The subdivisional 
buildings consist of courts and offices for the Subdivisional 
Officer, the Deputy Collector, and tho Sub-Deputy Col- 
lector ; tho office of tho Sub-Registrar and the Jail. There 
is also a Dispensary, maintained by llio District Board, a 
Middlo English School, and a Guru Training School. The land- 
lord of Pargana Pamiri, in which Guuilfi is situated, is a 
Rautiil by caste, who received his estate as jdglr from the Raja 
of Chotii Nagpur. IIo is known by the title of “ Barfuk The 
Lutheran Mission has a station about a mile from the bazar, 
and there is a station of the Roman Catholic Mission at Soso 
about three miles away. 

Gumln Subdivision contains an area of 2,057 square miles. 
"Whon first started, it comprised the whole of tbo west and 
south-west of tlie district, but since 1915 the southwestern 
thanas have boon formed into the Simdega Sub-division. 
•\Yiib tho exooplion of thanas Sisai and Bnsifi and 
the eastern portion of thanas Ghaglira and Gumlfl, which 
form part of the- undulating central plateau, the country is moun- 
tainous and covered with junglo. Thana Bishunpur in tho 
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north-west contains Iho lofty hills) (inolud:ng'[Sfni‘ Ml, 3,604 
feet above sea-level), which rise to the west of Lolmrdaga, and 
the pats which form, such a distinctive feature of this boun- 
dary of the district. Thana Chainpur which corresponds to 
pargana Barwc consists mainly of the broad valley of the Sfinkh, 
which a quarter of a century ago was covered with 1 jungle hut 
is now almost entirely nnder cultivation. The greater part of 
Raidih and Pfilkot thiinas consists of jungle-covered hills,- 
whioh form a barrier, cutting off Gnmla and Chainpur from 
Kochedega and Kurdeg in the south. Of the southern t lianas, 
Kurdeg, Kochedega, Kolebira and Bano, which border on the 
Tributary State of Gangpnr and now form the Simdega 
subdivision, nearly half of the total area is covered with jungle, 
intersected with ranges of hills. The only open country in the 
south of the district is the valley of the Sankh "which flows in a 
southerly and south-easterly direction through Kochedega and 
Kurdeg. The population is very scattered; there aro no towns, 
and the villages, which nnmber 1,396, consist of small tolas, 
often containing not more than five or six houses each. In the 
whole subdivision the density of the population is only 14-6 to 
the square mile, and is highest in tbanas Gnmla (224), Sisai 
(219), Basia (201) 'and lowest in thanas Bishunpur (77), Kolebira 
(115), Kurdeg (116), Falkot (120), and Chainpur (134). In the 
north and west of the subdivision Oraons are the predominant 
tribe, while Mundas ere numerous in Basin and Bano in the 
south-east, and Kharias form the greater part of the popu- 
lation of Biru in the south and south-west Of the total 
population of 611,711, more than half (225,363) are classi- 
fied as animists. Christianity has made rapid strides during 
recent years, especially among the Oraons, and the total num- 
ber of Christians in the subdivision is over 100,000, In Chaia- 
pur thana more than half the population is Christian, and in 
Kcchedega thana nearly 40 per cent. 

Communications throughout the subdivision are bad, though 
they have been considerably improved of recent years. From 
Gumla to Ranchi (59 miles) there is a gravelled road, which is 
bridged throughout, with the exception of the South Koel. The 
Koel is easily fordable in the cold and hot weather, but in the 
mins is frequently impassable even for the primitive do«ga. 
Tho opening of Ihe Ranihi-Loliardaga branch of the Bengal- 
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Nagpur Railway Las clone mucL to bring Ibe norlbern part of 
tlie subdivision into touob with tbe outside world, and as 
soon as the Gumlfi-Lohardngii road (32 miles) is bridged through- 
out, a work which is being taken in hand, the journey from 
Gumln to Ranchi will bo easy at all seasons of the year. Chain- 
pur is connected with Gumla by two unmetalled roads, one pass- 
ing through Raidih and tbe oilier coining direct over the bills 
via Jori Ghat. The south of the district is linked up with 
Ranchi by an unmetalled road which passes through Kocho- 
dega, Rim, Kolcbir.l, Basis, and thence oil her via Khunli or via 
Jaria and Lodbma. There is also an unmetalled road from 
Gumla to Palkot nnd Basin. 

The subdivision was opened in 1002, and is in charge of a 
member of the Indian or Provincial Civil Service who is asshted 
by a Sub-Deputy Collector, and disposes of all civil, crifninal 
and revenue work. 

Jagarnatbpur, a village in the Barkngarh estate, six miles 
soulb-wesl of Rfmeli i, contains the largest temple in the district. 
It stands on a high rocky hill commanding an extensive view of 
the surrounding plateau, and is built on a plan roughly resembling 
the Puri temple. The temple was built in Sambat 1 7-1 S or 1(301 
a. i)., by Thfikur Aini Sahi, a klorposfular of the Nftgbansi 
family, and the village was granted to the go.l ns itcboltar. The 
whole of the Barkagirh estate was forfeited to Government owing 
to the assistance given by the proprietor to the mutineers in 
1857, and the appointment and dismissal of the priest now vests 
with (he Deputy Commissioner. The Rath Jf.tra, or Car 
festival, which is hold here,' attracts many thousands from all 
parts of the district. The image of the god is dragged in a 
cumbrous wooden Car, decorated with flowers and tinsel, from the 
main temple to a smaller temple on a reeky spur some two or 
three hundred yards away, and remains there for scvui days 
till the Dllfi Rath. The festival is also a fair, and dealers in 
clothes, ornaments, and goods of all kinds, congregate at the foot 
of the hill. 

Kliunti, the headquarters of the subdivision and (liana of 
that name, is a village 23 miles south of Ruuclii on the Riinchi- 
Cliuibjssa road. The combined suhdivisional court and mtuisifi, 
which was completed in 100S, iVsilualed on rising ground about 
a mile ami a half south of the village. In addition to these 
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buildings, there are a Sub-jail, Sub-registry office, and a District 
Board dispensary, with, in-patient and out-patient wards. In the 
main-village are the pohee-station, Middle English School and 
Inspection bungalow. The population, of which only a small 
proportion are Mundas, has increased considerably since the 
opening of the subdivision in 1905. A bi-weekly markot is 
held in the village. 

Khunti is also the headquarters of the Munda section of 
the Horn an Catholic Mission. There is also a Convent in charsre 
of four European sisters, in which lace manufacture is taught 
to Munda girls and women. 

Khunti Subdivision contains the sonth-eastern portion of the 
district, lying between 22° 38 ' and 23° 18' N. and between 84° 
56' and 85° 51' E,, with auaioaof 1,545 square miles. The sub- 
division contains the south-eastern portion of the central plateau 
and the low-lying country of the Five Parganas; the country is 
for the most part undulating, the only hills being those which 
fringe the west and south of the Five Parganas. The tributaries 
of tbo Subaruarekha, of which -the most important are the 
Kanchi and the Karkari, drain Khunti, Bnndu, Sonahatu and 
Tamar thanas ; the Karo forms a portion of the western bound- 
ary of the subdivision and then flows through the centra of 
Torpa thana and unites with the Koel ia Singh bhum district. 
The principal roads in the subdivision are the Ranchi-Chaibossa 
road, which passes through Khunti, and the Kkunti-Kamdara 
road, passing through Torpa. From Bundu roads run to Silli 
via Rahe, and to Jhalda in the Manbhum district, via Sonahatu. 
Except for tbo Ranchi-Cbaibassa read, which is metalled and 
bridged throughout, the roads' are all unmetallcd, with only 
temporary culverts. 

The population of the subdivision has risen from 300,205 in 
1901 to 319,G33 in 19H, the density being 22 j persons to the 
square mile. Of the total population nearly 39,000 are Christians 
and 339,000 Animists. The Khunti subdivision was opened in 
1905, to provide for the better administration of that portion of 
the district in which the Mundas predominate ; it includes the 
following thanas Khunti, Karra, Torpa, Tamar, Bundu and 
Sonahatu. The Suhdivisional Officer, in addition to his magis- 
terial powers, has the powers of a Munsif, and is assisted Ly 
a Sub-Deputy Collector. 
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Lohardaga, a town in the sadr subdivision, 47 miles west 
of Ranchi was, till 1843, the headquarters of the district to which 
it gave its name. It is the most important market in the north- 
west of the district, and its importance has been enhanced by the 
opening of the Rauch i-Lohardaga branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway in 1913. Much timber passes through Lohardaga from 
the forests on the north-west border of the district, and also rice 
and oil-seeds from Banve and the Feudatory States of Jashpur 
and Surguja. The population has decreased during the last twenty 
years from 7,110 in 1891 to G,773 in 1911. Of the total popu- 
lation nearly five-sixths are Hindus or Muhammadans. The- town 
was formed into a Municipality in IS 88 and a detailed account of 
the municipal administration will be found in the Chapter 
on Local Self-Government. There is a bench of Honorary 
Magistrates, who dispose of municipal cases, and a sub-registry 
office. 

The Lutheran Mission station at Lohardaga was one of the 
first to be founded outside Ranchi. Attached to it is a small 
Leper Asylum and Home for Incurables. 

Lohardaga is connected with Ranehi both by the railway and 
by a good metalled road which passes through Kura and Mandar. 
The road to Gumla (32. miles) is being metalled, and bridges aro 
being constructed over the numerous rivers. 

It was at one time intendad to made Lohardaga the head- 
quarters of a subdivision, but this project has been dropped. 

Murhu, a village 28 miles south of Ranchi on the Ranchi- 
Chaibassa road, is the headquarters of the S. P. G. Mission in 
the Mud dfi, country. The handsome church was built out of a 
legacy of £500 from General Dalton. It holds GOO people and 
was opened in 1SS7 . The Mission also maintains a dispensary 
which was established in 1905, with fourteen beds for in-patients, 
and- does excellent work both among Christians and non-Chris- 
tians. There are also schools for both boys and girls, with 
boarding houses attached. A bazar instituted by the Mission is 
held on Monday and Thursday and is a large centre for the sale 
of lac, salt and jungle products from Porahat. 

■ Nsgphcni, a small village in Sisai thana, picturesquely 
situated above some rocky falls of the Koel. On a hill near the 
village many roughly carved stones lie scattered about, one of 
Which bears the date 1761 Sambat (1705 a. d.). It is said that 
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one of tho Rajas intended to erect a palace on the site, bnt died 
before the work was completed. On a tomb in the village iB a 
rude carving said to represent the Raja, his seven Ranis, and his 
dog. The name Nagpheni means the cobra's hopd, and owes its 
origin to a stone, somewhat of the shape of a cobra's hood, which 
is i'isibie os the hi21 side. 

Palkot, a large village and bazir in the thana of the same 
name, is situated in 22° 52' N. and 84° 39' E. It was for- 
merly the residence of the Maharaja of Chota Nagpur. Doha 
having been declared to be ill-omened, the Maharaja selected 
Palkot because of the cool and fresh spring of clear water 
which issues from the hill, and built himself a oell so that “ he 
could drink and perform his devotions with the aid of the water, 
pure and uncontaminated by his subjects who lived in the town 
below ". The family, according to its own records, established 
itself here about 1607 A. n., bnt more probably in the first half 
of the ISth century. The extensive buildings of the palace, which 
is built on the side of the hill, are devoid of architectural interest. 
The village contains numerous tanks and gardens, one of which 
is known as the sad bagicha, in memory of a lady of the 
Chief’s household who became sad on the site of it. Owing to 
dissensions with his nephew, Bara Lai Upcndra Nath Sabi Deo, 
Maljaraja Jagannath Sabi forsook Palkot for Bharno in 1867. 
The present owner ig Bara Lsl Nawal Kishore Nath Sabi Deo, 
the grandson of Upondra Nath Sabi Deo. He contested the 
right of the present Maharajii to the gadi but failed in the appel- 
late courts. The name Palkot is said to be derived from an Craon 
word pal, a tooth, or a Mundari word palal, a ploughshare, 
and to owe its origin to a curious natural pillar which Blands 
about a mile to the north of the village. 

The Pats l ayo already been noticed in Chapter I. Captain 
Dcprcc, who conducted the Topographical Survey in 1868, thus 
described them : “ In the north-west comer, and along the boun- 
dary of Jashpur, are to be seen the peculiar hill features called 
puts. These hills extend westward into Sargnja and Jashpur. 
They are of a nearly uniform height, 3,000 feet above the sea. 
Looking at them from a distance, their summit is as level and 
uniform as that of a masonry wall, and they form as perfect an 
horizon as tho sea itself. On a mar inspection, however, they aio 
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found to consist of rocky spurs of various heights., vrith deep 
alleys and many precipitous ravines radiating from the central 
mass. The ascent of these pats is steep. The path winds amongst 
boulders of rock, or up earthy slopes covered with forest, until 2.0 
or 30 feet from the summit is reached ; here a precipitous rock, 
the edge of a horizontal stratum, bars progress except through 
some fissure, not seen at first view. This horizontal stratum of 
trap rock forms a true contour or level line, being visible like a 
collar on every side of the pat. It in fact gives the pat its form, 
were it not that'it continued to resist the action of rainfall, theso 
pilts would long ago have had their upper soil washed away, and 
would have put ou the form of peaks or ridges common to ordi- 
nary lulls. On the summits there is generally a small depth of 
soil overlying the rock, consequently very little can be cultivated ; 
forest trees, however, grow, and the slopes of the pdfs generally 
hear heavy timber. It is probable that the pats at au early period 
were one continuous mass, forming a plateau.” 

Ranchi, the administrative headquarters of the district and 
of the Chota Nagpur Division and, since 1912, the temporary 
headquarters of the Government of Bihar and Orissa, is situated 
in 23° 23' N. and 85° 23' E., on the central plateau, at a height 
of 2,128 feet above tbe sea level. Ranchi is a long straggling 
town with traces in the scattered way the houses lie of the 
separate villages of which it is composed. The history of tho 
development of Ranchi into a town reflects the history of the 
British administration. On the creation of the South-West 
Frontier Agency in 1834, tbe first Agent, Captain Wilkinson, 
selected the hamlet of Kishanpur as his headquarters, his court 
being on tho site now occupied by tho office of the Executive 
Engineer. To avoid confusion with other places of tho same 
name, the station was, a few years later, designated Ranchi, from 
a small village now called Purana Ranchi. Captain Wilkinson 
built the house, which was, till recently, occupied by the 
Commissioner, on a site leased from tho jaglrilar of tho village 
Chadri, and excavated tho Wilkinson, or Bhutaba, tank with 
jail labour. Lieutenant-Colonel Ousely (1S39 to 1848) extended 
tho compound of the house erected by his predecessor to 
include a coffee garden and the Ranchi hill, and excavated 
the Sahib Bandh, or Ranchi Lake, a splendid piece of water 
some fifty acres in extent, Dinged by trees, with picturesque 

islands in the- midst, and a pillared 'bathing ghat and two small 
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•temples on one side. On the summit |of the pyramid-shaped 
Ranchi hill, ho erected a summer house, as a place of rest during 
his morning walks. This structure, though surmounted with a 
cross; has been annexed by the inhabitants of Ranchi as a Maha- 
deo asthan and is a place of worship for both Hindus and Ani- 
mists. In 1843 the headquarters of the Principal Assistant to 
the Agent were transferred to Ranchi from Lokardagii, and the 
first Assistant, Captain R. Ousely (1812 to 1819) acquired from 
the Maharaja a site in Chadri with a circumference of nearly three 
miles, and set about luilding an imposing residence. . To carry 
out this work, -he embezzled R 3 . 12,000 from the Government 
treasury, and, on the crime being detected, his brother, the Agent, 
committed suicide and he himself went mad, but was subsequently 
extradited’ from England and tried by court martial. The house 
which he built was taken over by Government and now forms the 
Cour.t of the Commissioner and the Judicial Commissioner, and 
the extent of the compound can he appreciated by the remains of 
the two gates which still are to be seen, one on the west side of 
the Deputy Commissioner’s office, and the other about a quarter 
of a mile south of the jail. Of the other old houses in Ranchi, the 
principal are that till recently occupied by the Judicial Commis- 
sioner, which was built by Captain Hannyington, the first Deputy 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur (1869 to 1856), and that of the 
Deputy Commissioner, built by Captain Birch who was Dep ity 
Commissioner in 1862. The bungalow to the north of the office 
of the Deputy Commissioner was built by Mr. Stainforth, a 
Civilian, who retired to Ranchi and played a remarkable part in 
the econoraio development of the district, by starting tea cultiva- 
tion at Hotwar in 1862, and by giving considerable impetus to 
the lac industry by tbe establishment of a lac factory at Doranda. 
•The present office of the Deputy Commissioner, a long low red- 
brick building, was built in 1882, and since that date numerous 
other offices have been erected iu its neighbourhood, while houses 
for Government officers have been built on the open high ground 
to the north. The selection of Ranchi as the temporary head- 
quarters of the Government of Bihar and Orissa made it necessary 
to build houses for the Lieutenant-Governor and the officers of 
Government. A Government House was erected in the compound 
of the Judicial Commissioner’s house and, though a temporary 
structure, contains a fine Darhar Hall. 
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The other buildings of importance in Ranchi are those of the 
Missions. The Lutheran Mission occupies >a fine site in the centre 
of the town, and a cross in the compound marks the spot where 
the first missionaries pitched their tents in 1845. Six years 
later the foundation-stone of the first Christian Church in 
Chota Nagpur was laid, and the substantial Gothic edifice of 
Christ Church which was built by the pioneers of the 
German Mission, mainly with their own hands, was conse- 
crated in 1855. On the mutiny of the Ramgarh infantry and the 
disaffected zamindars of the district, the Mission compound was 
pillaged and' guns brought to bear against the church. A shot, 
fqrcd by the mutineers, is still visible in the tower, half embedded 
in the stonework. 

In the compound of the English Mission stands the stately 
brick church known as St. Paul's Cathedral. The church was 
designed by General Rowlatt, the Judicial Commissioner, and 
consists of a lofty nave, the roof of which is supported on strong 
stone pillars, connected by Gothic aicbes, and two side aisles. 
The Chancel is separated from the nave by a high arch and termi- 
nates in a capacious apse. At the west end is a tall well-propor- 
tioned spire, which is a conspicuous landmark from many miles 
around. The cost of the church. (Rs. 26,000) was met mainly 
by public subscriptions j the European inhabitants of Ranchi 
collecting Rs, 7,000, to which Colonel Dalton, the Commissioner, 
contributed over Rs. 3,000. The foundation-stone was laid by 
Colonel Dalton in September 1S7 0 and the building was conse- 
crated in March 1873. 

The Roman Catholic Mission, which settled in Ranchi in 1.S87, 
has acquired a large site on the Puriilia Road. The Catholic 
Church, with its two steeples 107 feet high, is a large and conspir 
ccous building. It was begun in 1806 and completed in 1909. 
The plans were prepared, and the work of erection supervised, by 
one of the lay-brothers of the Mission. All the skilled workmen 
employed on the building were aborigines trained by tbe Brother 
himself. The church is in the simple but effective Roman style. 
It is 206 feet long and 76-feet broad. Tbe body of the church 
125 feet long, with its central nave, 40 feet broad, and two side 
aisles, each 15 feet broad,' can accommodate a large native congre- 
gation, while the spacious sanctuary lends itself well to the 
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solemn ceremonies of (lie Catholic Churcli. Besides the church 
and Manresa House, the residence of the Jesuit Fathers, there is 
a Convent. Handsome and spacious buildings have also been 
recently erected for the High School. 

Besides these buildings there are the Hospital, the new Zila 
School, the Training School for teachers, and the Jail. Five 
miles north of Ranchi, a large central Lunatic Asylum for 
Europeans from Northern India is nearing completion, while ther 
construction of an Asylum for Indians from the provinces of 
Bengal and Bihar and Orissa has been sanctioned. ' 

Ranchi, though not a commercial or manufacturing centre, is 
a large trading centre both for the district and the Feudatory 
States to the west. Rice, oil-seeds, and timber are exported in 
large quantities and cloth, salt, oil and manufactured articles arc 
imported. The opening of the railway has increased the 
trade of Ranchi and has also made the town a favourite 
health resort for Indian gentlemen from Calcutta anl else- 
where. The population has risen by more than 20,000 in the 
last forty years, from 12,0S6 in 1871 to 32,994 in 1911, and 
since that year it has risen still further by tbe influx of 
officers, clerks, and menials employed in the Secretariat, and by 
a corresponding increase in tbejnumber of traders and merchants. 
The population, as might be expected, is for tbe most part' 
alien, and of the total population over 17,000 are Hindus and 
over 7,500 Muhammadaus. The Christian population numbers 
5,312, of which a large proportion are the pupils of tbe Mission 
Schools. Non-Christian aboriginals number only 2,156 and are 
cither servants, or tbe descendants of the original inhabitants of 
the villages of which the town is composed. 

The soil is clay mixed with gravel and sand. The climate is ex- 
tremely healthy and pleasant, the mean temperature varying from 
62° in December to 88° only in May and, though the rainfall is 
considerable (58 inches) , the natural drainage of the town "is so good 
that even after the heaviest storm the rain is soon carried awav. 
The atmosphere is consequently very dry. 

The town is well served with metalled roads, lined with 
avenues of shady trees. Tho Ranehi-Chaibassa road passes 
through the main bazar, and tbe Rfmchi-Hazsribiigli and (he 
llanolu-Funilia roads branch oil !o the cast from the centre of 
the town. 
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' Ranchi was constituted a Municipality in 1869, and an 
account of the Municipal administration is given in the chapter 
on Local Self-Government. 

Ranchi is the headquarters of the Chota Nagpur Light Horse, " 
which is attached to the Presidency Brigade of the Lucknow 
Division. The regiment, formerly known as the Chota Nagpur 
Mounted Rifles, was formed by Mr. Grimley, the Commissioner, 
•in 1885, and now consists of four squadrons and two infantry 
.companies.- No. 1 troop of “A” Squadron' is composed of volun- 
teers from the Ranchi district. 

Ranchi or Sadr Subdivision, lies between 22° 21' and 
23° 43' N. and 84° 0' E. and 85° 54' E. and comprises the 
whole of the north of the district, with an area of 2,054 square 
miles and a population of 526,172. It contains the following 
thanas Lohardaga, Kuru, Burmu, Mandar, Bero, Lapung, 
Ranchi, Ormanjhi, Angara, and Silli. The subdivision consists of 
the undulating country of the central plateau, the hills which 
fringe the north and north-west of the district, and the lower 
plateau on the east. Of the total area, 1,121 square miles are 
under cultivation, and 620 square miles only under jungle, while 
the percentage of rieo lands to the total, area (22) ^consider- 
ably higher than in the Gumla Subdivision (13), or in the Khunti 
Subdivision (19). The population consequently, is considerably 
more dense than in the other two subdivisions and averages 
:256 to the square mile. Apart from Ranchi, Lohardaga is the 
only town. The chief village bazars are at Silli and Jonha on the 
Ranchi-Purulia line and at Nagri ten miles west of Ranchi. 

The Oraons, who occupy the centre and west of the Subdivision 
are most numerous in Lohardaga, Mandar, and Ranchi thanas ; 
the Mundas are numerous in the south and east, and Kurmis 
form a large proportion of the population of Silli thana. A large 
percentage of the Oraon population has become Christian. 
Apart from the central Mission stations at Ranchi, there are 
stations of the Roman Catholic Mission at Mandar, and Dio-hm 
of the Lutheran] Mission at Lohardaga, and of the S. P° Q 
Mission at Itki in Bero thana. 

Communications in the sadr subdivision are good, as the main 
roads (Ranchi-Purulia, Ranchi-Hazaribagh, Ranchi-Chaibassa 
and Ranchi-Lohardaga) pass through it. 
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Simdega, a village in thana Kochedega and pargana Biro, is 
the headquarters o£ the subdivision of that name, opened in 1915. 
An account of the subdivision is included in the account of the 
Gumla subdivision. 

Sonapet, a valley about seven miles long by sis miles wide lying 
in the extreme south-east of Khunti Subdivision, 28 miles south 
of Tamar. This area, which is almost entirely surrounded by the 
Dalma trap, has long been known to contain gold, but from 
the recent investigations of experts it appears very doubtful 
whether its extraction, either from the alluvium or from any of 
the quartz veins, can ever prove remunerative. Companies have 
been formed at various times to extract the’gold, but have 
met with no success and their derelict buildings are still to be 
seen in the valley. Women still wash for gold in the alluvial 
sand of the Sona uadi and, if they are lucky, extract gold worth 
from one to two annas a day. It is said that, before proceeding 
to work, they divest themselves of all their clothes in the hope 
that the god, seeing their destitute condition, may take pity on 
them and help them to seenre the precious metal. Three miles 
from Sonapet there is a small factory for burning ont soap-stone 
for the Calcutta market. 

Suliambe, a village of 15 inhabitants close to Pithauria, about 
1 0 miles north of Ranchi, It is believed to be the original homo 
of the Nagbansi Rajas of Chota Nagpur. At the Ind festival 
held annually in Bhado at places which are, or have been 
the headquarters of a Raja, two giant umbrellas attached to 
a pole 40 feet long are erected in commemoration of the 
Nagbansi Chiefs. At Suiiambe, however, the first umbrella 
is raised in honour of Madra, the reputed Mundari foster-father 
of the first Nagbansi Raja, whose descendants are still the 
Uhuinhars of the village and enjoy considerable local influ- 
ence, which they sustain by performing the festivals in 
commemoration of their former power. 

The following legend of the origin of the Nagbansis is 
widely known in the district and fa given in the " Kursinama ” 
of the Chota Nagpur Raja, submitted in 1794 to the Governor 
General by Maharaja Dhirip Nath Sabi. "In the Pauranik 
era when Raja Janmejaya was seeking to destroy the whole raoe 
of serpents, by the celebration of Sarpa-yajna, because one had 
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killid liis father, one, by name Fundnrika Kfig, escaped and, 
ns muring human form, married Parvati, the daughter of n 
Briihtnan of Ilenares. Fundarika, however, was unable to get 
rid of hi? serpent's longue which not long after attracted tbo 
notice of his wife. Parvati became inquisitive about it, and, 
to divert her mind, Pundarika tool: licr on a pilgrimage to 
tbo great tcmplo of Jagamath at Puri. On their way back 
they pas'cd through Jhfirkand and on their arrival at n jungle 
near Stiliambo hill Parvati was found to be in tbo throes 
of child-birth. She once more questioned tbo Kfig about bis 
rerpcnl’s longue and be revealed his identity and disappeared 
in bis proper form into a tank oloso by. Parvati, stricken 
with grief, gave birth to a fon and immediately afterwards 
created n funeral pyre and immolated herself ns a Satin Pun* 
darikn, attracted by the child's cries, rose out of tbo water 
and protected the child from tbo sun's rays by spreading 
bis hood over him. Just at this time arrived n Saknldwipi 
Brfihman carrying an idol of Surya-dovata, the sun-god, 
and, placing his idol tiy the pool, went to quench his thirst, 
but on bis return be found be could not raise the image 
from tbo ground. Looking round for some explanation of 
this, be caught right of the child protected by the cobra. 
The snake revealed himself to the Brfibman a? Tundarilm 
Kfig and ] rophesiod that the child, who was to be named Fhani 
Mukui Hni, was destined to be tbo Rfijfi of the country, that the 
Brfibman was to bo bis priest and the sun-ged his tutelarv 
deity. The Kfig then disappeared and the Brahman, taking 
charge of the bov, delivered him over to Madra Mundfi, the 
Rfijfi or Mfimri of the yaffi in which Sutiambe was situated. 
Madra brought up the bov with his own e-m and, when loth 
worn grown up, ho called an assembly of all the JtfinKs and 
Parha R.fijfis to decide which of the two should 1 a? their Chief. 
Various tots were carried out to decide which was the best. 


The Mnndfi h-.y showed himself slovenly in bis dress, undis- 


eriminating in bis choice of food and unable to ride a horse 
and the assembly unauimoudv dwilfri that FLini Mukn*. 
Kni sheald le Rfijfi. Pbxni Mukat invited Ilrfihmxns and 


otl’- r Hindu ca«tc} to his palace let ei« S-.o was reputed to be 
the t »n of a Mur.vl.fi, he hal great diSruIiy in ohfainine the 


r.au 




a Rfijp". 


hs* wife. A maniac? was at lit 1 . 
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arranged with the daughter of the Silfharbhum Pnnohete Baja 
after Pundarika Nag had himself appeared -to cohvinoe the 
Raja's priest of the purity of his sou's lineage.” 1 

The story given in the Kuisinama agrees generally with the 
legends of the Mnndas and Oraons, hut also contains many inter- 
polations of , a later date. . Thus the acoount oontains an 
explanation of the origin of Brahman priests of the Maharaja's 
family and also seeks to show that Phani Mukut was .Baja 
not only of the central pargana of Nagpur hut also of tho 
adjacent countries of Ramgarb, the Five- Parganas and Barwo, 
pf which the possession was then ’disputed. Though the chroniole 
fixes the date of this event as Sambat'- 121, or G-l a.d, 
Phani Mukut is said to have visited, the court of the Em- 
peror Akhar at Delhi I According to the genealogical treo 
of the family, the present Maharaja is. the 61st in descent 
from Phani Mukut and, allowing an average of 26 years for 
the reign of each Baja, the reign of the first Baja would 
he fixed as at the end of the 4th -century A. D. 

Sutiambe is said to have been the seat of the family for 
four generations, the fourth Rajfi, Parfcab Rai, removing to 
Chutia, but the traces of an ancient palace appear to indicate 
a longer period of occupation. 

Sntiamhe and Pithauria were, till the settlement of 1894, 
one village. Pithauria must at one time have been .an important 
market ns it was on the main road between Hazaribagh and 
Ranchi hut it is now of little importance. The" pargana was 
formerly in possession of a Ehogta family but was resumed 
in 1884 by the Maharaja on the failure of , male heirs. Tho 
Parganait Jagatpal Singh rendered assistance to the British 
at the time of the Mutiny by defending the ghat against 
the mutinous troops who were advancing from Hazaribagh, 
and thus diverting them from their march on Ranchi. 

Tamar, a village and extensive thana and pargana in tho 
south-west of the district. Pargana Tamar is one of the Five 
Parganas and is owned by Tikait Upondra Nath Sabi Deo, 
locally known as llaja. Tho family which is very old, is Munda 
in origin, hut like many others in the district has become 
Hinduized and now claims to be Rajpnt. The estate was former- 
ly practically independent and paid some tribute to tho Feuda- 
tory State of Mayurbbanj in Orissa. 
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Tllmt, a rill'ge in pargana Soapar and t liana Karra of tbe 
Kbunti subdivision, contains tbe remain? of n fortrm of tbs 
Nngban«i Thnfcur?. On the month of a rlono 'veil, within tb* 
er.eeinff of the fort, is ft Sanscrit inscription, v.'ritten in tbe 
Devnagri character, to the effect that the well was dedicated in 
Samba* 1794 (a. n. 1737) by one of the Thakurs, named Akbar 
"for the attainment of the four r sr$at or beatitude 1 The 
adoption of tbe Muhammadan name, AkbSr, by tbe Niigbatm 
nindu it curious but not unprecedented. 
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